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PREFACE. 



The object of a Reading-Book is to aid in teaching children 
to read. In arranging the " Fifth Reader," we have endeavored 
to subordinate all other ideas to this. We have sought to intro- 
duce only such lessons as are within the easy comprehension 
of the children, those that will awaken their interest and sym- 
pathy, and afford variety in style and delivery. 

Very little space is given to the theory and science of read- 
ing, believing, as we do, that they are entirely out of place at 
this grade of instruction ; that it is an unfortunate waste of 
time and effort to burden the pupils with rules and defini- 
tions, when the time is so valuable to them for actual practice in 
reading. The art of reading is that which should occupy their 
time and effort at the present. The science of reading will 
be fully discussed in the work on Elocution now being prepared. 

We have selected from the works of the most celebrated 
authors in French, German, English, and American Literature, 
and have been careful to introduce only the best models of 
excellence in point of literary merit, and, as far as possible, 
such selections as impart valuable instruction. 

Every pupil of proper age to use the " Fifth Reader," should 
have access to a good dictionary ; and, for this reason, very few 
terms have been illustrated or defined. It is much better that 
the children should form the habit of consulting the dictionary 
for themselves. 

All terms and allusions that are not to be found in such ordi- 
nary books of reference as should be accessible in every good 
school, are explained in the " Manual." 

There, also, will be found a brief sketch of each prominent 

author represented in the book. 

E. A. S. 
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L — BOYS ON THE FARM. 

Qi A.Y what you will about the general uselessness of 
^^ boys, it is my impression that a farm without a boy 
would very soon come to grief. What the boy does, 
is the life of the farm. Upon him fall all the odds and 
ends, — the most difficult things. It is understood, in the 
first place, that he is to do all the errands, go to the store, 
the post-office, and carry all sorts of messages. 

2. If he had as many legs as a centipede, they would 
tire before night. His two short limbs seem to him 
entirely inadequate to the task. He would like to have 
as many legs as a wheel has spokes, and rotate about in 
the same way. This he sometimes tries to do ; and peo- 
ple who have seen him " turning cart-wheels " along the 
side of the road, have supposed that he was amusing him- 
self, and idling his time ; he was only trying to invent a 
new mode of locomotion, so that he could economize his 
legs, and do his errands with greater dispatch. 

3. He practices standing on his head, in order to accus- 
tom himself to any position. Leap-frog is one of his 
methods of getting over the ground quickly. He would 
willingly go on an errand, any distance, if he could leap- 
frog it with a few other boys. He has a natural genius 
for combining pleasure with business. This is the reason 
why, when -he is sent to the spring for a pitcher of water, 
and the family are waiting at the dinner table, he is 
absent bo long ; for he stops to poke the frog that sits on 
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the stone, or, if there is a pen-stock, to put his hand over 
the spout and squirt the water a little while. 

4. He is the one who spreads the grass, when the men 
have cut it ; he mows it away in the barn ; he rides the 
horse to cultivate the corn, up and down the hot, weary 
rows ; he picks up the potatoes, when they are dug ; he 
drives the cows, night and morning ; he brings wood and 
water, and splits kindlifig ; he gets up the horse and puts 
out the horse ; whether he is in the house or out of it, 
there is always something for him to do. 

5. Just before school, in winter, he shovels paths; in 
summer, he turns the grindstone. He knows where there 
are lots of winter-greens and sweet-flag root, but, instead 
of going for them, he has to stay in-doors and pare apples 
and stone raisins, and pound something in a mortar ; and 
yet, with his mind full of schemes of what he would like 
to do, and his hands full of occupations, he is an idle boy, 
who has nothing with which to busy himself but school 
and chores. He would gladly do all the work, if some- 
body else would do the chores, he thinks ; and yet, I 
doubt if any boy ever amounted to anything, or was of 
much use as a man, who did not enjoy the advantages 
of a liberal education in th^ way of chores. 

6. A boy on a farm is nothing without his pets ; at 
least, a dog, and probably rabbits, chickens, ducks, and 
guinea-hens. A guinea-hen suits a boy. It is of little 
use, and makes a more disagreeable noise than a Chinese 
gong. I once had a first-rate dog, that I had, with much 
patience, taught to go up a long hill alone and surround 
the cows, and drive them home from the remote past- 
ure. He liked the fun of it, at first ; but, by and by, he 
seemed to get the notion that it was a " chore," and, 
when I whistled for him to go for the cows, he would 
turn tail and run the other way ; and, the more I whistled, 
and threw stones at him, the faster he would run. 
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7. This dog's name was Turk ; and I should have sold 
him, if he had not been the kind of dog that nobody will 
buy. I suppose he was not a cow dog, but what they 
call a sheep dog ; at least, when he was old enough, he 
used to get into the pasture and chase the sheep to 
death. That was the way he fell into trouble, and lost 
his valuable life. 

8. A dog is of great use on a farm, and that is the reason 
a boy likes him. He is good to bite peddlers and small 
children, and to run out and yelp at wagons that pass, and 
to howl all night when the moon shines ; and yet, if I 
were a boy again, the first thing I would have, should be 
a dog ; for dogs are great companions, and as active and 
spry as a boy at doing nothing. 

9. Dogs are also good to bark at woodchuck holes. 
This reminds * me that one of the pleasantest days I 
ever spent, was in digging a channel to turn a side-hill 
brook into a woodchuck hole. After a great deal of hard 
work, the water was made to pour into the hole — the 
other entrances to the woodchuck's hole were stopped — 
so that the woodchuck was, at last, forced to come out to 
breathe ; and, when he did look out, the dog took him by 
the nose, and there ensued one of the fiercest fights that 
is on record ; for the woodchuck is very spunky, and fully 
as game as a dog. 

10. But the dog, although not much larger than the 
woodchuck, was too civilized and had too much " science" 
for him, and finally took away his breath. I do not 
know why it is that boys so like to hunt and kill animals ; 
but the excuse I gave, in this case, for the murder, was 
that the woodchuck ate the clover and trod it down; 
and, in fact, was a woodchuck. It was not till a long 
time after, that I learned that he is a rodent mammal, and 
is called, at the West, a ground hog. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 
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IL — THE SANDPIPER. 

A CROSS the narrow beacli, we flil,— 
-^■*- One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit hy liit, 

The scattered drift-wood, bleached and dry. 



The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the fide runs high. 

As up and down the beach, we flit, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 
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2. Above our heaxis, the sullen clouds 

Scud, black and swift, across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds. 

Stand out the white light-houses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach, 

I see the close-reefed vessels fly. 
As fast we flit along the beach, — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

3. I watch him, as he skims along. 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song. 

Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong ; 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, — 

The little sandpiper and I. 

4. Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My drift-wood fire will bum so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God's children both, — 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 

Celia Thaxter. 



III. — THE SAILOR BOY OF HAVRE. 

A FRENCH brig was returning from Toulon ^ to 
■^•^ Havre,2 with a rich cargo and numerous passengers. 
On the coast of Brittany, it was overtaken by a sudden 

1 Toulon (too'lSn'), an important commercial town in the south of France, on 
the Mediterranean. 

2 Havre (hav'r), a French city, situated at the mouth of the Seine ; the port 
of entry to Paris, from which it is distant 108 miles. 
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and violent storm. The captain, who was an experienced 
sailor, at once saw the danger which threatened the ship 
on such a rocky coast, and gave orders to put out to sea ; 
but the winds and waves drove the brig violently to- 
wards the shore, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the crew, it continued to get nearer land. 

2. Among the most active on board, in doing all that 
he could to help, was little Jacques, a lad of twelve years, 
who was serving as cabin-boy in the vessel. At times, 
when he disappeared for a moment beliind the folds of a 
sail, the sailors thought that he had fallen overboard ; 
and, again, when a wave threw him down on the deck, 
they looked around to see if it had not carried away .the 
poor boy with it ; but Jacques was soon up again, un- 
hurt. " My mother," said he, smiling, to an old sailor, 
" would be frightened enough if she saw me just now." 

3. His mother, who lived at Havre, was very poor, 
and had a large family. Jacques loved her tenderly, and 
he was enjoying the prospect of carrying to her his little 
treasure, — two five-franc pieces, which he had earned as 
his wages for the voyage. The brig was beaten about, a 
whole day, by the storm, and, in spite of all the efforts of 
the crew, they could not steer clear of the rocks on the 
coast. By the gloom on the captain's brow, it might be 
seen that he had little hope of saving the ship. 

4. All at once, a violent shock was felt, accompanied 
by a horrible crash — the vessel had struck a rock. 
" Lower the boats ! " cried the captain. The sailors 
obeyed ; but no sooner were the boats in the water than 
they were carried away by the violence of the waves. 

5. " We have but one hope of safety," said the cap- 
tain. " One of us must be brave enough to run the risk 
of swimming with a rope to the shore. We may fasten 
one end to the mast of the vessel, and the other to a 
rock on the coast, and by this we may all get on shore." 
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6. " But, captain, it is impossible," said the mate, 
pointing to the surf breaking on the sharp rocks. 
" Whoever should, attempt to run such a risk would cer- 
tainly be dashed to pieces." 

7. " Well," said the captain, in a low tone, " we must 
all die together." At this moment, there was a slight 
stir among the sailors, who were silently waiting for or- 
ders. 

8. " What is the matter there ? " inquired the captain. 

9. " Captain," replied a sailor, " this little cabin-boy 
is asking to swim to the shore, with a strong string round 
his body to draw the cable after him ; " and he pushed 
Jacques into the midst of the circle. 

10. " Nonsense ! such a child can't go," said the cap- 
tain, roughly. 

11. But Jacques was not of a character to be so easily 
discouraged. " Captain," said he, timidly, " you don't 
wish to expose the lives of good sailors like these ; it does 
not matter what becomes of a little cabin-boy. Give me 
a ball of strong string, which will unroll as I go on, 
fasten one end round my body, and I promise you that, 
within an hour, the rope shall be well fastened to the 
shore, or I will perish in the attempt." 

12. " Does he know how to swim ? " asked the cap- 
tain. 

13. " As swiftly and as easily as an eel," replied one of 
the crew. 

14. " I could swim up the Seine from Havre to 
Paris," said little Jacques. The captain hesitated, but 
the lives of all on board were at stake, and he yielded. 

15. Jacques hastened to prepare for his terrible un- 
dertaking. Then he turned, and softly approached the 
captain. " Captain," said he, " as it is not impossible 
that I may be lost, may I ask you to take charge of some- 
thing for me?" 
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16. "Certainly, my boy," said the captain, who was 
almost repenting that he had yielded to his entreaties. 

17. "Here, then, captain," replied Jacques, holding 
out two five-franc pieces, wrapped in a bit of rag ; " if I 
am eaten by the porpoises, and you get safe to land, be 
so kind as to give this to my mother, who lives on the 
quay at Havre ; and will you tell her that I thought of 
her, and that I love her very much, as well as all my 
brothers and sisters ? " 

18. " Be easy about that, my boy. If you die for us, 
and we escape, your mother shall never want for any- 
thing." " Oh, then, I will willingly try to save you," 
cried Jacques, hastening to the other side of the vessel, 
where all was prepared for his enterprise. 

19. The captain thought for a moment. " We ought 
not to allow this lad to sacrifice himself for us in this 
way," said he, at length. " I must forbid it." 

20. " Yes, yes," said some of the sailors near him ; 
"it is disgraceful to us all that this little cabin-boy 
should set us an example of courage ; and it would be a 
sad thing if the brave child should die for old men like 
us, who have lived our time. Let us stop hini ! " 

21. They rushed to the side of the vessel, but it was 
too late. They found there only the sailor who had 
aided Jacques in his preparations, and who was unrolling 
the cprd that was fastened to the body of the heroic boy. 
They all leaned over the side of the vessel to see what 
was going to happen, and a few quietly wiped away tears 
which would not be restrained. 

22. At first, nothing was seen but waves of white 
foam, mountains of water which seemed to rise as high 
as the mast, and then fell with a thundering roar. 
Soon the practiced eye of some of the sailors perceived a 
little black point, rising above the waves, and then, 
again, distance prevented them from distinguishing it. 
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They anxiously watched the cord, and tried to tell, 
by its quicker or.slower movement, the fate of him who 
was unrolling it. 

23. This anxiety lasted more than an hour ; the ball 
of string continued to be unrolled, but at unequal periods. 
At length, it slipped slowly over the side of the vessel, 
and often fell as if slackened. They thought Jacques 
must have much difficulty in getting through the surf. 

24. " Perhaps it is .the corpse of the poor boy that the 
sea is tossing backwards and forwards in this way," said 
some of the sailors. The captain was deeply grieved 
that he had permitted the child to make the attempt ; 
and, notwithstanding the desperate situation in which 
they were, all the crew seemed to be thinking more of 
the boy than of themselves. 

25. All at once, a violent pull was given to the cord. 
This was soon followed by a second, then by a third. It 
was the signal agreed upon to tell them that Jacques had 
reached the shore. 

26. They hastened to fasten a strong rope to the cord, 
which was drawn on shore, as fast as they could let it 
out, and firmly fastened by some of the people who had 
come to the help of the little cabin-boy. By means of 
this rope, many of the shipvrrecked sailors reached the 
shore and found means to save the others. 

27. The little cabin-boy was long ill from the conse- 
quences of his fatigue, and from the bruises he had re- 
ceived by being dashed against the rocks. But he did 
not mind that ; for, in reward of his bravery, his mother 
received a yearly sum of money, which placed her above 
the fear of want. Little Jacques rejoiced in having suf- 
fered for her, and, at the same time, in having saved so 
many lives. He felt that he had been abundantly re- 
warded. 
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IV. — THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

"Tp ROM the mountain-path came a joyous sound of some 
-*- person, whistling; audit betokened good-humor and 
undaunted courage. It was Rudy, going to meet his 
friend Vesinaud. " You must come and help," said he. 
" I want to carry off the young eaglet from the top of 
the rock. We will take young Ragli with us." 

2. " Had you not better first try to take down the 
moon ? That would be quite as easy a task," said Ves- 
inaud. " You are a daring fellow, but it is of no use ; 
you will break your neck." 

3. " No one falls unless he is afraid," said Rudy. So, 
at midnight, they set out, carrying with them poles, lad- 
ders, and ropes. The road lay amidst brush-wood and 
under- wood, over rolling stones, always upwards — higher 
and higher in the dark night. Waters roared beneath, 
or fell in cascades from above. Humid clouds were 
driving through the air as the hunters reached the pre- 
cipitous ledge of the rock. It was even darker here, 
for the sides of the rocks almost met, and the light pen- 
etrated only through a small opening at the. top. 

4. At a little distance from the edge could be heard 
the sound of the roaring, foaming waters in the yawning 
abvss beneath them. The three seated themselves on a 
stone to await, in stillness, the dawn of day, when the 
parent eagle would fly out ; as it would be necessary to 
shoot the old bird before they could think of gaining 
possession of the young one. Rudy sat motionless, as 
if he had been part of the stone on which he sat. He 
held his gun ready to fire, with his eyes fixed steadily on 
the highest point of the cliff, where the eagle's nest lay 
concealed beneath the overhanging rock. 

5. The three hunters had a long time to wait. At 
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last, they heard a rustling, whirring sound above them ; 
and a large hovering object darkened the air. Two guns 
were ready to aim at the dark body of the eagle as it 
rose from the nest. Then a shot was fired ; for an in- 
stant, the bird fluttered its wide-spreading wings, and 
seemed as if it would fill up the whole of the chasm, and 
drag down the hunters in its fall. But it was not so ; 
the eagle sank gradually into the abyss beneath, and 
the branches of trees and bushes were broken by its 
weight. 

6. Then the hunters roused themselves ; three of the 
longest ladders were brought and bound together ; the 
topmost round of these ladders would just reach the edge 
of the rock which hung over the abyss, but no more. 
The point, beneath which the eagle's nest lay sheltered, 
was much higher, and the sides of the rock were as 
smooth as a wall. 

7. After consulting together, they determined to bind 
together two more ladders, and to hoist them over the 
cavity, and so form a communication with the three be- 
neath them, by binding the upper ones to the lower. 
With great difficulty, they contrived to drag the two lad- 
ders over the rock, and there they hung for some mo- 
ments, swaying over the abyss ; but no sooner had they 
fastened them together, than Rudy placed his foot on 
the lowest step. 

8. It was ^ bitterly cold morning ; clouds of mist 
were rising from beneath, and Rudy stood on the lower 
step of the ladder as a fly rests on a piece of swinging 
straw, which a bird may have dropped from the edge of 
its nest ; the insect could fly away, if the straw were 
shaken; Rudy could only break his neck. The wind 
whistled around him ; and the waters of the abyss be- 
neath him, swelled by the thawing of the glaciers, those 
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palaces of the Ice Maiden,^ foamed and roared in their 
rapid course. 

9. When Rudy began to ascend, the ladder trembled 
like the web of a spider ; but, as soon as he reached the 
fourth of the ladders, he felt more confidence, — he knew 
that they had been fastened securely by skillful hands. 
The fifth ladder, which appeared to reach the nest, was 
supported by the sides of the rock, yet it swung to and 
fro, and flapped about like a slender reed, as if it had 
been bound by fishing lines. 

10. It seemed a most dangerous undertaking to ascend 
it, but Rudy knew how to climb ; he had learned that 
from the cat, and he had no fear. When, at length, he 
stood on the topmost step of the ladder, he fotfnd that 
he was still some distance below the nest, and not even 
able to see into it. Only by using his hands and climb^ 
ing could he possibly reach it. 

11. He tried the strength of the stunted trees and 
the thick under- wood upon which the nest rested, and of 
which it was formed ; finding they would support his 
weight, he grasped them firmly, and swung himself up 
from the ladder till his head and breast were above the 
nest. Then, what an overpowering stench came from it ! 
for in it lay the putrid remains of lambs, chamois, and 
birds. 

12. In a comer of the eagle's nest sat the eaglet, a 
large and powerful bird, though still unable to fly. 
Rudy fixed his eyes upon it, held on by one hand with 
all his strength, and, with the other, threw a noose round 
the young eagle. The string slipped to its legs. Rudy 
tightened it, and thus secured the bird alive. 

13. Then, throwing the sling over his shoulder, so 
that the creature hung a long way down behind him, he 
prepared to descend with the help of a rope, and his foot 

1 The imaginary Qaeen of the Glaciers : one of the Genii of the Alps. 
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soon touched the highest step of the ladder. Then Rudy, 
remembering his eaxly lesson in climbing, " Hold fast, 
and do not fear," carefully descended the ladders, and, 
at last, stood safely on the ground with the young, living 
eaglet, where he was received with loud shouts of joy 
and congratulations. — Hans Christian Andersen. 



v. — THE MOTHERLESS TURKEYS. 

rpHE White Turkey was dead! The White Turkey was 
-*- dead ! 

How the news through the barn-yard went flying ! 
Of a mother bereft, four small turkeys were left, 

And their case for assistance was crying. 

2. E'en the Peacock respectfully folded his tail, 
As a suitable symbol of sorrow, 

And his plainer wife said, " Now the old bird is dead, 
Who will tend her poor chicks on the morrow ? 

3. " And, when evening around them comes dreary and chill. 
Who above them will watchfully hover ? " 

"Two, each night, I will tuck 'neath my wings," said the Duck, 
" Though IVe eight of my own I must cover." 

4. " I have so much to do ! For the bugs and the worms. 
In the garden, 'tis tiresome pickin' ; 

I have nothing to spare, — for my own I must care," 
Said the Hen with one chicken. 

5. " How I wish," said the Goose, " I could be of some use, 
For my heart is with love overbrimming ; 

The next morning that's fine, they shall go with my nine 
Little yellow-badted goslings out swimming ! " 
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6. " I will do what I can," the old Dorking put in, 
" And for help, they may call upon me, too, 

Though Tve ten of my own that are only half-grown, 
And a great deal of trouble to see to. 

7. " But those poor little things, they arc all heads and wings. 
And their bones through their feathers are stickin* ! ** 

" Very hard it may be, but, oh, don*t come to me ! " 
Said the Hen with one chicken. 

8. " Half my care, I suppose, there is nobody knows, — 
I'm the most overburdened of mothers ! 

They must learn, little elves ! how to scratch for themselves, 
And not seek to depend upon others." 

9. She went by with a cluck, and the Goose to the Duck 
Exclaimed in surprise, " Well, I never ! " 

Said the Duck, " I declare, those who have the least care, 
You will find, are complaining forever ! 

10. " And when all things appear to look threatening and drear, 
And when troubles your pathway are thick in. 

For aid in your woe, oh, beware how you go 
To a Hen with one chicken ! " 

Marian Douglas. 



VL — CHRISTIE'S NEW HOME. 

"T"T was an April day when Christie went to her new 
home. Warm rains had melted the last trace of snow, 
and every bank was full of pricking grass-blades, — brave 
little pioneers and heralds of the spring. The budding 
elm boughs swung in the wind ; blue jays screamed 
among the apple-trees ; and robins chirped shrilly, as if 
rejoicing over winter hardships, safely passed. Vernal 
freshness was in the air, despite its chill, and lovely hints 
of summer-time were everywhere. 

2. These welcome sights and sounds met Christie, as 
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she walked down the lane, and, coming to a gate, paused 
there to look about her. An old-fashioned cottage stood 
in the midst of a garden, just awaking from its long 
sleep. One elm hung protectingiy over the low roof ; 
sunshine lay warmly on it, and, at every window, flowers' 
bright faces smiled at the passer-by, invitingly. 



3. On one side glittered a long greenhouse, and on 
the other stood a bam, with a sleek cow, ruminating in 
the yard, and an inquiring horse, poking his head oat of 
his stall to view the world. Many comfortable gray hens 
were clucking and scratching about the hay-strewn floor, 
and a flock of doves sat cooing on the roof. 
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4. A quiet, friendly place it looked, for nothing marred 
its peace ; and the hopeful, healthful spirit of the sea- 
son seemed to haunt the spot. Snow-drops and cro- 
cuses were up in one secluded nook ; a plump Maltese cat 
sat purring in the little porch, and a dignified old dog 
came marching down the walk to escort the stranger in. 

5. With a brightening face, Christie went up the path 
and tapped at the quaint knocker, hoping that the face 
she was about to see, would be in keeping with the pleas- 
ant place. She was not disappointed, for the dearest of 
little Quaker ladies opened to her, and looked out with 
such an air of peace and good-will that the veriest ruffian, 
coming to molest or make afraid, would have found it 
impossible to mar the tranquillity of that benign old face, 
or disturb one fold of the soft muslin crossed upon her 
breast. 

6. "I come from Mr. Power, and I have a note for 
Mrs. Sterling," began Christie, in her gentlest tone, as 
her last fear vanished at sight of that mild mateiiial 
figure. 

7. "I am she. Come in, friend; I am glad to see 
thee," said the old lady, smiling placidly as she led the 
way into a room, whose principal furniture seemed to 
be books, flowers, and sunshine. 

8. The look, the tone, the gentle " thee," went straight 
to Christie's heart; and, while Mrs. Sterling put on her 
spectacles, and slowly read the note, she stroked the cat, 
and said to herself, " Surely, I have fallen among a set 
of angels ; and, if I'm not mistaken, this sweet little lady 
is the best and dearest of all. I do hope she'll like 
me!" 

9. " It is quite right, my dear, and I am most glad to 
see thee ; for we need help at this season of the year, 
and have had none for some weeks. Step up to the room 
at the head of the stairs, and lay off thy things. Then, 
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if thee is not tired, I will give thee a little job with me 
in the kitchen," said the old lady, with a kindly direct- 
ness which left no room for awkwardness on the new- 
comer's part. 

10. Up went Christie, and, after a hasty look about a 
room as plain and white and still as a nun's cell, she 
whisked on a working apron and ran down again, feeling 
as she fancied the children in the fairy tale did, when 
they first arrived at the house of the little old woman 
who lived in the woods. 

11. The kitchen was tidy with that immaculate order 
of which Shakers and Quakers alone seem to possess the 
secret, — a fragrant, shining cleanliness, that made even 
black kettles ornamental, and dish-pans objects of inter- 
est. Nothing burned, or boiled over, though the stove was 
full of dinner-pots and skillets. 

12. There was neither litter nor hurry, though the 
baking of cakes and pies was going on ; and, when Mrs. 
Sterling put a pan of apples and a knife into her new 
assistant's hands, saying, in a tone that made the request 
a favor, " Will thee kindly pare these for me ? " Chris- 
tie wondered what would happe^n, if she should drop a 
seed upon the floor, or fail to cut the apples into *f our 
exact quarters. 

13. "I never can suit this dear, prim soul," she 
thought, as her eye went from puss, sedately perched on 
one mat, to the dog, dozing on another, and neither offer- 
ing to stir from their own dominions. 

14. Mrs. Sterling saw the shadow that crept into 
Christie's face, and led the chat to cheerful things, not 
saying much herself, but beguiling the other to talk, and 
listening with an interest that made it easy to continue. 

15. " Thee likes house work, I think," said Mrs. Ster- 
Hng, as she watched her hang a towel to dry, and rinse 
her dishcloth, when the clearing-up was done. 
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16. *' Oh, yes, I've lived out, and I did not find it hard. 
I was second girl, so I can set a table in style. Shall I 
try, now ? " she asked, as the old lady went into a little 
dining-room, with fresh napkins in her hand. 
. 17. '' Yes, but we have no style here. I will show thee 
once, and hereafter it will be thy work, as thy feet are 
younger than mine." A nice old-fashioned table was 
soon spread, and Christie kept smiling at the contrast be- 
tween this and Mrs. Stuart's. Chubby little pitchers 
appeared ; delicate old glass ; queer china and tiny i^a- 
spoons ; linen as smooth as satin, and a quaint tankard 
that might have come over in the Mayflower. 

18. " Perhaps thee had better step out and call my son 
David ; sometimes he does not hear the bell, when he is 
busy. Thee will find my garden-hood and shawl behind 
the door," said Mrs. Sterling. 

19. Christie demurely tied on the little pumpkin hood, 
wrapped the gray shawl about her, and set out to find her 
" master," as she took a fancy to call the unknown David. 

She peeped here and there, but saw no one, either in 
the bam or garden, except a workman near the conserv- 
atory, scraping the mould off his boots. 

" This David is among the flowers, I fancy. I'll just 
ask, and not bolt in, as he doesn't know me." 

" Where is Mr. Sterling ? " added Christie, aloud, as 
she quietly approached. 

20. The man looked up, and a smile came into his eyes, 
as he glanced from the old hood to the young face, inside ; 
then he took off his hat and held out his hand, saying, 
with just his mother's simple directness, " I am David ; 
and this is Christie Devon, I know. How do you do ? " 

21. " Yes, dinner 's ready," was all that she could reply ; 
for the discovery that this was the " master," nearly took 
away her breath. Then, assuming her gravest air, she 
returned to the house to help give the last touches to 
the dinner. 
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22. Ten minutes later, she received another surprise ; 
for David appeared, washed, brushe'd, and in a suit of 
gray, a handsome gentleman, quite unlike the workman 
in the yard. Christie gave one look, met a pair of keen, 
yet kind eyes, with a suppressed laugh in them, and 
dropped her own to be no more lifted, till dinner was 
done. 

23. It was a very quiet meal, for no one said much, and 
it was evidently the custom of the house to eat silently, 
only now and then saying a few friendly words to show 
that the hearts were social, if the tongues were not. 

On the present occasion, this suited Christie ; and she 
ate her dinner without making any more discoveries, 
except that the earth-stained hands were very clean now, 
and skillfully supplied her wants before she could make 
them known. 

24. As they arose from the table, Mrs. Sterling said, — 
" Davy, does thee want any help this afternoon ? " 

25. " I shall be very glad of some, in about an hour, if, 
thee can spare it, mother." 

26. " I can, dear." 

27. " Do you care for flowers ? " asked David, turning 
to Christie. " If you don't, this will be a very trying 
place for you." 

28. " I used to love them dearly ; but I have not had 
any for so long, I hardlj'^ remember how they look," 
answered Christie, with a sigh. 

29. " Come to the conservatory in an hour, and I will 
give you an opportunity to renew your acquaintance with 
them," he said, with a nod and a smile, as he went away, 
beginning to whistle like a boy, when the door was shut 
behind him. 

30. Christie helped clear the table and put everything 
in prim order, and then Mrs. Sterling said, " Now, my 
dear, I am going to take my nap, and thee can help 
David, if thee Ukds." 
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31. No one was visible in the conservatory as she 
entered, and, walking slowly down the green aisle, she 
gave herself up to the enjoyment of the lovely place. 
The damp, sweet air made summer there, and a group of 
slender oriental trees whispered in the breath of wind 
that blew in from an open sash. Strange vines and flow- 
ers hung overhead ; banks of azaleas — rosy, white, and 
purple — bloomed in one place ; roses of every hue turned 
their lovely faces to the sun; while ranks of delicate 
ferns, and heaths, with their waxen bells, met her at 
every step. 

32. Christie saw all manner of beautiful and curious 
plants, and walked among them as happy as a child 
who finds its playmates again. Coming to a bed of 
pansies, she sat down on a rustic chair, and, leaning for- 
ward, feasted her eyes on these, her favorites. Her face 
grew young as she looked, and her hands touched them 
with a lingering tenderness as if to her they were half 
human. 

33. Presently, a voice at her elbow said, — 

" You look as if you saw something beside pansies 
there." 

34. David spoke so quietly that it did not startle her, 
and she answered before she had time to feel ashamed of 
her fancy, — 

" I do, for I always see a little face, when I look at this 
flower. Sometimes it is a sad one, sometimes it 's merry, 
often roguish, but always a dear little face ; and, when I 
see so many together, it 's like a flock of children all nod- 
ding and smiling at me, at once." 

35. " So it is ! " and David nodded and smiled, himself , 
as he pointed to a heap of gay flowers on the table. 

" These are to be made into little bouquets for a 
party to-night. It is pretty work, and better fitted for 
a woman's fingers, than a man's. This is all you have 
to do ; you may use your own taste as to colors." 
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36. While he spoke, David laid a red and white carna- 
tion on a tiny spray of smilax, tied them together, twisted 
a bit of silver foil about the stems, and laid it before 
Christie as a sample. 

37. " Yes ; I can do that, and shall like it very much," 
she said, burying her nose in the mass of sweetness before 
her, and feeling as if her new situation grew more pleas- 
ant every minute. 

38. " Make a few, and I'll be back directly, when I 
have attended to another order ; " and he went away, 
thinking Christie's face was very like the pansies about 
which, they had been talking, — one of the sombre ones 
with a bright touch of gold, deep down in the heart ; 
for, thin and pale as the face was, it lighted up at a kind 
word, and all the sadness vanished out of the anxious 
eyes, when the frank laugh came. — Louisa M. Alcott. 



VII.— HIGH COURT OF INQUIRY. 

"TT must have been three weeks or a month after I en- 
tered Mr. Bird's school that, on a rainy holiday, as I 
was walking through one of the halls alone, I was met 
by two boys, who ordered me, peremptorily, to " halt." 
Both had staves in their hands, taller than themselves, 
and one of them addressed me with the words, — 

" Arthur Bonnicastle, you are arrested in the name of 
The High Society of Inquiry, and ordered to appear be- 
fore that august tribunal, to answer for your sins and 
misdemeanors. Right about face ! " 

2. Marching between the two ofl&cials, I was led di- 
rectly to my own room, which I was surprised to find 
quite full of boys, all of whom were grave and silent. 

'' We have secured the offender," said one of my cap- 
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tors, " and now have the satisfaction of presenting him 
before this honorable Society." 

8. " The prisoner will stand in the middle of the room, 
and look at me," said the presiding oflBcer, in a tone of 
dignified severity. 

I was accordingly marched to the middle of the room 
and left alone, where I stood with folded arms, as be- 
came the grand occasion. 

4. " Arthur Bonnicastle," said the ofl&cer, before men- 
tioned, " you are brought before The High Society of In- 
quiry on a charge of telling so many lies that no depend- 
ence can be placed upon your words. What have you 
to reply to this charge. Are you guilfcy or not guilty ? " 

5. "I am not guilty. Who says I am? " I exclaimed 
indignantly. 

6. " Henry Hulm, advance ! " said the officer. 
Henry rose, and, walking by me, took a position near 

the officer, at the head of the room. 

" Henry Hulm, you will look upon the prisoner and 
tell the Society whether you know him." 

7. " I know him well. He is my chum," replied 
Henry. 

8. " What is his general character ? " 

9. " He is bright and very amiable." 

10. " Do you consider him a boy of truth and verac- 
ity ? " 

11. "I do not." 

12. " What is the character of his falsehood ? " 

13. " He tells," replied Henry, " stunning stories 
about himself. Great things are always happening to 
him, and he is always performing the most wonderful 
deeds." 

14. I now began, with great shame and confusion, to 
realize that I was to be exposed to ridicule. The t^ars 
came into my eyes and dropped from my cheeks, but I 
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would not yield to the impulse, either to cry, or to at- 
tempt to fly. 

15. " Will you give us some specimens of his stories ? " 
said the officer. < 

16. " I will," responded Henry, " but I can do it best 
by asking him questions." 

17. " Very well," said the officer, with a polite bow, 
" pursue the course you think best." 

18. "Arthur," said Henry, addressing me, directly, 
" did you ever tell me that, when you and your father 
were on the way to this school, your horse went so fast 
that he ran down a black fox in the middle of the road, 
and cut off his tail with the wheel of the chaise, and that 
you sent that tail home to one of your sisters to wear in 
her winter hat ? " 

19. " Yes, I did," I responded, my face flaming and 
painful with shame. 

20. " Did your said horse really run down said fox 
in the middle of said road, and cut off said tail ; and 
did you send home said tail to said sister to be worn in 
said hat ? " inquired the judge, with a low, grum voice. 
" The prisoner will answer so that all can hear." 

21. " No," I replied ; and, looking for some justifica- 
tion of my story, I added, " but I did see a black fox — 
a real black fox, as plain as day." 

22. " Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! " ran around the room in chorus. 
" He did see a black fox, a real black fox, as plain as 
day!" 

23. " The witness will pursue his inquiries," said the 
officer. 

24. " Arthur," Henry continued, " did you tell me 
that, when on the way to this school, you overtook Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird in their wagon, that you were invited into 
the wagon by Mrs. Bird, and that one of Mr. Bird's 
horses chased a calf on the road, caught it by the ear, 
tossed it over the fence, and broke its leg ? " 
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25. " I s'pose I did," I said, growing desperate. 

26. " Did said horse really chase said calf, and catch 
him by said ear, and toss him over said fence, and break 
said leg ? " inquired the ofl&cer. 

27. " He did n't catch him by the ear," I replied dog- 
gedly, " but he really did chase a calf." 

28. " Oh ! Oh I Oh ! " chimed in the chorus again. 
*' He didn't catch him by the ear, but he really did chase 
a calf ! " 

29. " Witness," said the ofl&cer, " you will pursue your 
inquiries." 

30. " Arthur, did you, or did you not tell me," Henry 
continued, " that you have an old friend who is soon to 
go to sea, and that he has promised to bring you a male 
and female monkey, a male and female bird-of-paradise, 
a barrel of pine-apples, and a Shetland pony? " 

31. " It doesn't seem as if I told you exactly that," I 
replied. 

32. " Did you, or did you not tell him so ? " said the 
oflBcer, severely. 

33. " Perhaps I did," I responded. 

34. " Did said friend, who is soon to go to said sea, 
really promise to bring you said monkeys, said birds-of- 
paradise, said pine-apples, and said pony ? " 

35. *' No," I replied, " but I really have an old friend 
who is going to sea, and he'll bring me anything I wish." 

36. "- Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! " swept round the room again. 
" He really has an old friend who is going to sea, and 
he'll bring him anything he wishes." 

37. " Did you, or did you not," said Henry, turning to 
me again, " tell me that one day, when dining at your 
Aunt's, you saw a magic portrait of a boy, upon the wall, 
that came and went, and came and went, like a shadow 
or a ghost ? " 

38. " Yes," I responded, " and it looked just like you. 
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Oh ! it did, it did, it did I There — turn your head a 
little more that way — so ! It was a perfect picture of 
you, Henry. You never could imagine such a likeness." 

39. "You are a little ^ blower ^^ " volunteered Jack 
Linton, from a corner. 

" Order ! Order ! Order! " swept around the room. 

40. At this moment, a strange silence seized the as- 
sembly. All eyes were directed toward the door, upon 
which my back was turned. I wheeled around to find 
the cause of the inten'uption. There, in the door-way, 
towering above us all, and looking questioningly down 
upon the little assembly, stood Mr. Bird. 

41. " What does this mean ? " inquired the master. 

I flew to his side and took his hand. The officer 
who had presided, being the largest boy, explained that 
they had been trying to break Arthur Bonnicastle of 
lying, and that they were about to order him to report to 
the master for confession and correction. 

42. Then, Mr. Bird took a chair, and patiently heard 
the whole story. Without a reproach, further than say- 
ing that he thought me much too young for experiments 
of .the kind they had instituted in the case, he explained 
to them and to me the nature of my misdemeanors. 

43. " The boy has a great deal of imagination," he 
said, " and a strong love of approbation. Somebody has 
probably flattered his power of invention, and, to secure 
admiration, he has exercised it, until he has acquired the 
habit of exaggeration. I am glad if he has learned, even 
by the severe means used, that, if he wishes to be loved 
and admired, he must always tell the exact truth, neither 
more nor less. If you had come to me, I could have told 
you all about the lad, and instituted a better mode of 
dealing with him. But I venture to say that he is cured. 
Aren't you, Arthur ? " And he stooped, and lifted me to 
his face and looked into my eyes. 
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44. ** I don't think I shall do it any more," I said. 
Bidding the boys disperse, he carried me down 

stairs into his own room, and charged rae with kind 
counsel. I went out from the interview, humbled, and 
without a revengeful thought in my heart toward the 
boys who had brought me to my trial. I saw that they 
were my friends, and I was determined to prove myself 
worthy of their friendship. 

45. Jack Linton was waiting for me on the piazza, 
and wished to explain to me that- he hadn't anything 
against me. " I went in with the rest of 'em, because 
they wanted me to," said Jack, ^' and because I wanted 
to see what it would be like ; but, really, now, I don't 
object so much to ' blowing,' myself." 

46. I told him that I wasn't going to "blow" any 
more, and that I had arranged it all with Mr. Bird. 
He shook hands with me, and then stooped down and 
whispered, " You don't catch me trying any High old 
Society of Inquiries on a chap of your size, again." 

J. Q. Holland. 



Vin. — THE YELLOW-BIRD'S NEST. 

1 TE skipped about in the aspen tree, 

-* — ■- And talked to himself, and blinked at me ; 

And, all the trembling foliage through, 

He scanned me with a bird's-eye view. 

His under-dress was satin of gold ; 

And, over his back, in graceful fold, 

He flapped the skirts of his fine black coat, 

And darted aloft, repeating his note, — 

" I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye ! " 

2. I watched his flight, as, toward the dell, 
His graceful motions rose and fell ; 
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A flutter or two — an upward glide, 
Then, folding his pinions close by his side, 
He fell in a wave of the calm, sweet air. 
With never a flutter and never a care ; 
Then, mounting again on vigorous wing. 
His heart gave vent in the graceful swing, — 
*' I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye ! " 

3. I watched his flight, with wistful eye, 

Where the apple-trees stood crotch-deep in the rye ; 
Till, high above the tasseling corn, 
This noble lord, to the manor born, 
In measured course, came bounding back 
In a circle wide, on a brand-new track, 
Aiming his flight at the aspen tree. 
Singing the same sweet chorus of glee, — 
*' I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye ! " 

4 The aspen leaves rocked lazily. 

As he scanned me again with his keen black eye. 

" You can't cheat, for I see the nest, — 
Warmed by your sweetheart's downy breast, — 
'Way up in the crotch of the aspen tree ; 
I know the wealth of your birdlings three." 
I turned the joke on the gaudy cheat. 
And took up his song and began .to repeat, — 
" * I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye ! I cheat-ed ye! ' " 

James H. Hardy. 



IX. — SCHOOL DAYS. 

T^HE morning was cloudy, and threatened rain ; be- 
sides, it was autumn weather, and the winds were 
growing harsh, and rustling most dismally among the 
tree-tops that shaded the house. I did not dare to lis- 
ten. If I had been going to stay by the bright fires of 
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home, and gather the nuts as they fell, and pile up the 
falling leaves to make great bonfires, with Ben and the 
rest of the boys, I should have liked to listen ; and would 
have braved the dismal morning with the cheerfulest of 
them all ; for it would have been a capital time to light 
a fire in the little oven we had built under the wall ; it 
would have been so pleasant to warm our fingers at it, 
and to roast the great russet^ on the flat stones that 
made the top. 

2. But this was not in store for me. I had bid the 
town boys good-by, the day before; my trunk was all 
packed ; I was to go away — to school. The little oven 
would go to ruin — I knew it would. I was to leave my 
home. I was to bid my mother good-by, and Lilly and 
Isabel and all the rest, and was to go away from them 
so far that I should only know what they were all doing 
— in letters. It was sad. 

3. Then, to have the clouds come over on that morn- 
ing, and the winds sigh so dismally, — oh, it was too bad ! 
I thought. I remember that the pigeons skulked under 
the eaves of the carriage-house, and did not sit, as they 
used to do in summer, upon the ridge ; and the chickens 
huddled together about the stable-doors as if they were 
afraid of the cold autumn. In the garden, the holly- 
hocks stood shivering, and bowed to the wind as if their 
time had come. The yellow musk-melons showed plain 
among the frost-bitten vines, and looked cold and un- 
comfortable. 

4. Then, they were all so kind, in-doors ! The cook 
made such nice things for my breakfast, because little 
master was going. Lilly would give me her seat by the 
fire, and would put her lump of sugar in my cup ; and 
my mother looked so smiling and so tender that I 
thought I loved her more than I ever did before. Little 
Ben was so gay, too ; and wanted me to take his jack- 
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knife, if I wished it, — though he knew that I had a 
new one in my trunk. The old nurse slipped a little 
purse into my hand, tied up with a green ribbon, — with 
money in it, — and told me not to show it to Ben or 
LiUy. 

5. At length, Ben came running into the house, and 
said the coach had come ; and there, sure enough, out of 
the window, we saw it, — a bright yellow coach, with 
four white horses, and band-boxes all over the top, and 
a great pile of trunks behind. Ben said it was a grand 
coach, and that he would like a ride in it. The old 
nurse came to the door, and said I would have a cap- 
ital time ; but, somehow, I doubted if the nurse was 
talking honestly. I believe she gave me an honest kiss, 
though, — and such a hug I But it was nothing to my 
mother's. 

6. Tom told me to be a man, and study like a Tro- 
jan ; but I was not thinking about study, then. There 
was a tall boy in the coach, and I was ashamed to have 
him see me cry, so I didn't, at first. But I remember, 
as I looked back, and saw little Isabel run out into the 
middle of the street to see the coach go off, and the curls 
floating behind her, as the wind freshened, I felt my 
heart leaping into my throat, and the water coming into 
my eyes, — and how, just then, I caught sight of the tall 
boy glancing at me, — and how I tried to turn it off, by 
looking to see if I could button my over-coat a great 
deal lower down than the button-holes went. 

7. But it was of no use. I put my head out of the 
coach window, and looked back, as the little figure of 
Isabel faded, and then the house, and the trees ; and the 
tears did come ; and I smuggled my handkerchief outside, 
without turning, so that I could wipe my eyes, before 
the tall boy should see me. 

8. I see, now, looking into the past, the troops of 
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boys who were scattered in the great play-ground, as 
the coach drove up at night. One boy took me down to 
see the school-room, which was in the basement. The 
walls were all mouldy, I remember ; and when we passed 
a certain door, he said, '' There is the dungeon." How 
I felt ! I hated that boy. 

Then, the matron took me up to my room, — a lit- 
tle corner room, with two beds, and two windows, and a 
red table, and closet. My chum was about my size, and 
wore a queer round-about jacket with big bell buttons. 

9. We had spending money once a week; and we 
used to go down to the village store, and club our 
funds together tg make gi'eat pitchers of lemonade. 
Some boys would have money besides, though that was 
against the rules. One, I recollect, showed us a five- 
dollar bill in his wallet, and we all thought he must be 
very rich. ^ 4^ 

10. On Sundays, we marched in proces^^h to the vil- 
lage church. • There were two long benches in the gal- 
leries reaching down the sides of the meeting-house ; 
and on these we sat. At first, I was one of the small- 
est boys, and took a place close to the wall, against the 
pulpit ; but afterward, as I grew larger, I was promoted 
to the lower end of the first bench. This I never liked, 
because it was close by one of the ushers, and because 
it brought me close to some country women who wore 
stiff bonnets, and ate fennel, and sung with the choir. 
But there was a little black-eyed girl, who sat over be- 
hind the choir, that I thought handsome ; I used to look 
at her very often, but was careful she should never catch 
my eye. 

11. There was one boy, — poor Leslie, — who had 
friends in some foreign country, and who, occasionally, re- 
ceived letters bearing a foreign post-mark. What an 
extraordinary boy that was ! what astonishing letters ! 
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what extraordinary parents! I wondered if I should 
ever receive a letter from foreign parts ! I wondered if 
I should ever write one ; — but this was too much, too 
absurd ! As if I, Paul, wearing a blue jacket with gilt 
buttons, and number four boots, should ever visit those 
countries mentioned in the geographies, and, by learned 
travelers ! No, no ; this was too extravagant ; but 1 
knew what I would do, if I lived to come of age, — and 
I vowed that I would, — I would go to New York ! 

12. A boy by the name of Tom Belton, who wore 
linsey gray, made a dam across a little brook by the 
school, and whittled out a saw-mill that actually sawed. 
He had genius. I expected to see him, before now, at the 
head of American mechanics ; but I learn, with pain, that 
he is keeping a gi'ocery store. 

13. At the close of all the terms, we had exhibitions, 
to which all iiia.towns-people came. My great triumph 
was, when I had the part of one of Pizarro's chieftains, 
the evening before I left the school. How I did look ! 
I had a moustache put on with burnt cork, and whiskers, 
very bushy, indeed ; and I had the militia coat of an en- 
sign in the town company, with the skirts pinned up, and 
a short sword, very dull and crooked, which belonged 
to an old gentleman who, it was said, got it from some 
privateer that had taken it from some great British ad- 
miral in the old wars. The way I carried that sword 
upon the platform, and the way I jerked it out, when 
it came my turn to say, — ''Battle! battle! — then 
death to the armed, and chains for the defenseless ! " 
— was tremendous ! 

14. The morning after, in our dramatic hats, — black 
felt, with turkey feathers, — we took our place upon the 
top of the coach to leave the school. The head-master, 
in green spectacles, came out to shake hands with us, — 
a very awful shaking of hands. 
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We gave three loud hurrahs " for the old school," as 
the coach started ; and, upon the top of the hill that 
overlooks the village, we gave another round. 

15. As we rode on under the pine trees, I thought 
how I would come back, after the college days were over, 
— a man, with a beaver hat and a cane, and with a 
splendid barouche ; and how I would take the best cham- 
ber at the inn, and astonish the old school-master by giv- 
ing him a familiar tap on the shoulder ; and how I would 
be the admiration and the wonder of the pretty girl in 
the fur-trimmed hat. Alas, how our thoughts outrun our 
deeds ! 

16. For long, long years, I saw no more of my old 
school ; and when, at length, the new view came, great 
changes — crashing like tornadoes — had swept over my 
path! I thought no more of startling the villagers or 
astonishing the black-eyed girl. No, no! I was content 
to slip quietly through the little town, with only a tear or 
two, as I recalled the dead ones, and mused upon the 
emptiness of life. — Ik Marvel (^Donald Gr. Mitchell.^ 



X. — THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 

1 1 iIIE snow had begun in the gloaming, 
-^ And busily, all the night, 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence, deep and white. 

2. Every pine and fir and hemlock 

Wore ermine, too dear for an earl ; 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 



TSE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 

. From sheds, new-roofed with Carrara,' 
Came chanticleer's muffled crow ; 



The stiff rails were softened to swan's-down ; 
And still wavered down the snow. 

' Carrara, Italy, is a locality famous for qnarries of Ihe finest a(f 
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4. I stood, and watched from my window 

The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

5. I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 

Where a little head-stone stood ; 
How* the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the " Babes in the Wood/* 

6. Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, " Father, who makes it snow ? " 
And I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 

7. Again, I looked at the snow-fall. 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o*er our first great sorrow. 
When that mound was heaped so high. 

8. I remember the gradual patience ' 

That fell from that cloud, like ^ow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiduig 
The scar of our buried woe. 

9. And, again, to the child I whispered, 

" The snow that husheth all. 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can bid it fall ! " 

10. Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister 
Folded close under deepening snow. 

James Russell Lowell, 
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XI. DISCOVERY OF PLYMOUTH HARBOR. 

r\^ Saturday morning, November 21, 1620, the 
^-^ Mayflower^ with its Pilgrim band, cast anchor in 
the little harbor at the extremity of Cape Cod. Sev- 
eral expeditions, one after another, vainly explored the 
land in search of a place of settlement. Thus, twenty- 
five days passed away. The anxiety of the Pilgrims 
became intense. Winter was increasing in severity. 
Their provisions were fast disappearing. The ship must 
soon leave them and return to Europe. Under these 
circumstances. Captain Miles Standish, with a picked 
party of ten men, set sail in the shallop to explore, 
thoroughly, Massachusetts Bay. 

2. A cold wind plowed the bay, and the spray, dash- 
ing over the boat, covered them with ice as with coats of 
mail. They ran down the coast about twenty miles, 
when, doubling a point of land, they saw twelve Indians 
on the beach, cutting up a grampus. As they turned 
their bow toward the shore, the Indians fled, and soon 
disappeared in the stunted growth behind the sand-hills. 

3. With diflSculty, they effected a landing, and con- 
structed a frail barricade of logs to protect them from 
the wind and from the arrows of the natives. Sentinels 
were stationed, a roaring fire was built, and our weary 
exiles, wrapped in their cloaks, soon forgot all their 
troubles in the oblivion of sleep. During the night, the 
gleam of the camp-fires of the Indians was seen in the 
distance. 

4. In the morning, the company divided; a part to 
follow along the shore, through the woods, to see if they 
could find any suitable place for their settlement, while 
the rest sailed slowly along in the boat, noticing the 
depth of the water, and watching for harbors. Thus, 
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the day passed without any important results. At the 
close of the short winter's day, as the shades of another 
night were lowering around them, the boat put into a 
small creek, where its inmates were soon joined by the 
party from the woods. They met joyfully, for they had 
not seen each other since the morning, and much solic- 
itude was felt for those who were exposed to ambuscades 
from the Indians. 

6. They built a camp of logs and pino boughs, about 
the height of a man, their fire in the centre, and, having 
set a guard, wrapped themselves in their cloaks and 
sought sleep. 

6. About midnight, they heard " a hideous cry," and 
the sentinels shouted, " To arms ! " They sprang to their 
feet, seized guns and swords, when, suddenly, the clamor 
ceased. The sounds had been so diflFerent from any- 
thing which they had ever heard, that they concluded 
they must have been the howling of wolves, or the cry 
of some other unknown beasts of the forest. 

7. The day had hardly dawned, when they rose and 
had prayers. They were preparing for breakfast, and 
some were carrying their muskets and other articles 
down to the boat, when, suddenly, a renewal of the yells 
which had startled them in the night almost deafened 
them ; and a shower of arrows fell upon them from an 
unseen foe, concealed behind the dense trees of the for- 
est. 

8. Some ran to the boat to recover their arms ; two 
discharged their muskets at random ; while others, with 
more self-possession, held their loaded guns, ready to 
shoot any Indian who should approach, and urged their 
companions not to fire without deliberate aim. For some 
moments the conflict raged, — the Indians being very 
cautious not to expose themselves, and the Pilgrims send- 
ing their bullets with unerring aim, whenever they could 
catch sight of the foe. 
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9. A burly savage, apparently the leader of the band, 
-was in advance of his companions. Concealed behind 
a tree, he shot his arrows with great vigor, and, by voice 
and gesture, animated his comrades. A sharp-shooter, 
watching when his arm was exposed, struck it with a 
bullet. The savage, apparently astonished by the calam- 
ity, gazed for a moment, in silence, upon his helpless 
limb, dangling by his side, and then, uttering a peculiar 
cry, probably the signal for retreat, dodged from tree to 
tree, and disappeared. Scarcely a moment elapsed before 
not a savage was to be seen, and perfect silence reigned. 

10. Fortunately, none of the Pilgrims were wounded, 
though there were many hair-breadth escapes. Arrows 
were sticking thickly in the logs around, and many 
garments were pierced through. Dense clouds darkened 
the sky. The surf dashed sullenly against the shore. The 
gale, sweeping the ocean, and moaning through the som- 
bre firs and pines, drove the mist, like apparitions of ill- 
omen, over land and sea. 

11. As the Pilgrims re-embarked, the rain changed to 
sleet. The waves frequently broke into the boat. Gar- 
ments were drenched, and clothing and ropes were coated 
with ice. Anxiously, but in vain, they searched the dim 
shore, hoping to find some cove or creek in which they 
could take refuge. The short December day drew to a 
close, and night, — long, dark, and stormy, — in an un- 
known sea, — settled around them. 

12. A huge billow broke into the boat, nearly filling 
it with water, and, at the same time, unshipping their 
ru(^der. They seized the oars, and, with the utmost 
difficulty, succeeded in steering the tempest-tossed bark. 
Just then, a sudden flaw of wind snapped their mast into 
three pieces, dashing their sail into the foaming sea. Only 
the oars were now left them. With strong arms, they still 
guided their boat along the shore, which was dimly seen 
as the breakers dashed high on sand and rock. 
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13. At last, they discerned land directly before them. 
Whether it were an island, or a promontory, they knew 
not. The rain was falling in torrents. They succeeded, 
however, in gaining the lee of the land, and cast anchor 
in comparatively still water. They were afraid to land. 
The experience of the past night taught them that the 
woods might be full of savages. 

14. A few, feeling that they should certainly perish in 
the open boat, ventured ashore, and, with much difficulty, 
succeeded in building a fire. Though its blaze, illumin- 
ing the forest, might be a beacon to point them out to 
their savage foes, they piled upon it branches and logs, 
and rejoiced in the cheerful flame and warmth. Those 
in the boat could not long resist the aspect of comfort 
which the fire presented, and soon landed. 

15. During the night, the storm ceased, and the clouds * 
were dispersed. The morning dawned bright and cold. 
It was the morning of the Sabbath ; and these remark- 
able men, notvnthstanding the pressure of circumstances 
in which not an hour could be safely lost, decided to 
remain in their encampment for the religious observance 
of the Lord's day. 

16. Early Monday morning, having repaired their 
shattered boat, they spread their sails again to the wintry 
winds and continued their voyage. Soon, a large bay 
opened before them, partially protected by a long bar 
from the billows of the ocean. Cautiously, our advent- 
urers sailed around the point of land, frequently drop- 
ping the lead, that they might find a channel of suffi- 
cient depth to allow the Mayflower to enter the bay. 
They then steered for the shore and landed. 

17. Here they found one or two streams of pure water, 
and some fields in which corn had been cultivated. 
The soil seemed promising. The landscape was pleas- 
ingly diversified with hills and valleys, while the forest. 
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in its mysterious gloom, spread far away to unknown 
regions in the west. The inclemency of the season and 
the pressure of circumstances decided them to look no 
farther. 

18. They, therefore, spread their sails, pushed directly 
across the bay, and, in a few hours, reached the May- 
flower with their report. Without loss of time, the ship 
weighed anchor, and, on the 21st of December, entered 
the bay, and made immediate and vigorous arrangements 
for the establishment of that infant colony which has 
grown to be one of the most powerful nations on the 
globe. — John S, C. Abbott, 



XIL— A STREET SCENE IN NEW YORK. 

rpHE other day, as I came down Broome Street, I saw 
a street musician, playing near the door of a genteel 
dwelling. The organ was uncommonly sweet and mel- 
low in its tones ; the tunes were slow and plaintive, and 
I fancied that I saw in the woman's Italian face an ex- 
pression that indicated sufficient refinement to prefer the 
tender and the melancholy, to the lively " trainer tunes," 
in vogue with the populace. 

2. She looked like one who had suffered much, and the 
sorrowful music seemed her most appropriate voice. A 
little girl clung to her scanty garments, as if afraid of all 
things but her mother. As I looked at them, a young 
lady of pleasing countenance opened the window, and 
began to sing like a bird, in keeping with the street 
organ. Two other young girls came and leaned on her 
shoulder ; and still she sang. 

3. Blessings on her gentle heart I It was evidently the 
spontaneous gush of human love and sympathy. The 
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beauty of the incident attracted attention. A group of 
gentlemen gradually collected round the oi^anist; and 
ever, as the tune ended, they bowed respectfully toward 
the window, waved their hats, and called out, *'More, if 
you please ! " 

4. One, whom I knew well as the kindest and truest 
soul, passed round his hat ; hearts were kindled, and the 
silver f^ll in, freely. In a minute, four or five dollars 
were collected for the poor woman. She spoke no word 
of gratitude, but gave such a look ! " Will you go to the 
next street, and play for a friend of mine ? " said my kind- 
hearted friend. She answered, in tones expressing the 
deepest emotion, " No, sir ; God bless you all ; God bless 
you all " (making a courtesy to the young lady, who had 
stepped back, and stood sheltered by the curtain of the 
window) ; " I will play no more to-day ; I will go home^ 
now." 

5. The tears trickjed down her cheeks, and, as she 
walked away, she, ever and anon, wiped her eyes with the 
corner of her shawl. The group of gentlemen lingered a 
moment to look after her ; then, turning toward the now 
closed window, they gave three enthusiastic cheers, and 
departed, better than they came. 

6. The pavement on which they stood, had been a 
church to them ; and, for the next hour, at least, their 
hearts were more than usually prepared for deeds of gen- 
tleness and mercy. — Lydia Maria Child. 



XIIL — THE CROOKED FOOT-PATH. 

A H, here it is ! the sliding rail 
-'*-^ That marks the old remembered spot, 
The gap that struck our school-boy trail, 

The crooked path across the lot. 



THE CROOKED FOOT-PATH. 

2. It left the road by gchool aod church, — 
A penciled shadow, do thing more, 
That parted from the silver birch. 
And ended at the farm-house door. 



3. No line or compass traced ite plan ; 
With frequent bends to left or right. 
In aimless, wayward curves it ran, 
But always kept the door in sight. 
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4. The gabled porch, with woodbine green, 

The broken millstone at the sill, 
Though many a rood might stretch between, 
The truant child could see them still. 

5. No rocks across the pathway lie, 

No fallen trunk is o'er it thrown ; 
And yet it winds, we know not why, 
And turns as if for tree or stone. 

6. Perhaps some lover trod the way, 

With shaking knees and leaping heart ; 
And so it often runs astray. 

With sinuous sweep or sudden start 

7. Or one, perchance, with clouded brain. 

From some unholy banquet reeled ; 
And since, our devious steps maintain 
His track across the trodden field. 

8. Nay, deem not thus, — no earth-born will 

Could ever trace a faultless line ; 
Our truest steps are human still, — 
To walk unswerving were divine. 

9. Truants from love, we dream of wrath ; 

Oh, rather let us trust the more ! 
Through all the wanderings of the path, 
We still can see our Father's door ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



XIV.— SEINE-FISHING OFF SOUTHAMPTON. 



OOME one put into my hand a bunch of dried sea- 
^^ moss. It was still fragrant of the sea, and the rare 
salt perfume brought to my mind a scene of nine years 
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ago, when, an eager child, I watched seine-fishing on 
the Southampton beach. 

2. The village of Southampton is situated on the north- 
east end of Long Island, about half a mile from the sea. 
It may be reached by sailing up Shinnycock Bay, which 
is a mile from the village proper, or by taking the stage 
at Sag Harbor and riding through dense woods, fragrant 
with wild honeysuckle, past shallow pools, starred over 
with water-lilies, to the door of the Southampton store 
and post-ofBce. 

3. The village consists of one long street, extending 
at right angles with the beach ; from this street, branch 
several roads that lead to the neighboring farms. On 
one side is the sea, on two sides a line of hills, and on 
the other are the woods. From one of these hills is a 
beautiful view of the ocean, the Sound, and the woodland 
and grain fields between. 

4. One summer morning, a boy in a blue shirt drove 
through the village, blowing upon a long tin horn. He 
drove the whole length of the street, turned up the road 
past the old windmill, past the fields in which the farmers 
were at work, and, having made a complete circuit, re- 
turned to the village. 

5. As the first shrill notes fell upon the ear, the men 
stopped their work to listen ; then, saying to one another, 
" A shoal of fish ! " they hurried to the house. At the 
sound of the horn, the women wiped the flour from their 
hands, or carried the cream back to the spring-house, or 
set the broom in the corner. The children hailed the 
noise with cries of joy, and, putting aside their work or 
play, ran for a pail or a spade. 

6. Soon, almost every house was vacant; and men, 
women, and children,. were hastening to the beach. 

Here all was bustle and confusion. The women were 
gathered in little knots, speculating upon the kind and 



A 
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quality of the fish, exchanging friendly greetings and bits 
of news, and selecting a comfortable place among the 
sand-hills where they might sit and view the scene. 

7. The children played beside the water, letting the 
great waves come near enough to wet their bare feet and 
legs, then darted back with screams of laughter, just in 
time to escape a thorough drenching. 

8. The men were busy with the seine, which lay in 
great white heaps upon the sand. They stretched it out 
and spread it upon the beach, and, imtangling the long 
ropes attached to one side, they coiled them around 
stakes that were driven in the groimd. The net was 
large, and, when this was done, the end stakes were 
almost half a mile apart. 

9. They were now ready to launch the boats and carry 
out the seine. This was a beautiful sight ; the boats 
were large and strong, and each had six oarsmen. The 
fishermen carried the boats to the edge of the water, 
pushed them through the breakers that dashed up over 
their heads, and then waded out with the oars, and the 

.ends of the ropes attached to the other side of the seine. 

10. The people on the shore gave a shout, as the six 
boats moved off together. They watched the wet oars, 
gleaming like silver in the sunlight, and the ropes on the 
stakes, slowly unwinding, as the seine was drawn farther 
and farther down the beach until it finally disappeared in 
the water. 

11. There was nothing to do now upon shore but to 
wait. The men seemed a little restless ; some whittled 
bits of wood into boats for the children ; some slept ; 
and some visited the lunch baskets. It was near noon, 
when the fish were first seen, and hot dinners were a 
secondary consideration. The fish were thought to be 
mackerel, still they might prove only fit to enrich the soil. 

12. Out at sea, the fishermen rowed in the direction 
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of the shoal, until they passed through and beyond it, 
drawing the seine through the water by the ropes whose 
ends were held in the boats. Then they turned back 
toward the shore, shortening the ropes, thus drawing the 
seine over so that it was almost doubled. As they rowed 
nearer land, a signal was given, and the men began to 
pull in the ropes from that side, to keep the two edges of 
the seine together. 

13. The boats ran up on the sand ; the women and 
children gathered round in eager expectation ; the fisher- 
men came to lend the aid of their brawny arms ; a great 
wave lifted the heavy net, and, at last, with one desperate 
pull, it was drawn high up on the beach. 

14. The next work was to unfold it ; and then went 
up a cry of pleasure and admiration ; for there, on the 
dazzUng white sand, in a flood of golden sunlight, with 
the great blue ocean stretching before, lay hundreds and 
hundreds of mackerel, all shining silver and green. 
Scattered among them were shells and crabs and star-fish 
and long fronds of sea-moss ; stretched out in hideous 
beauty was a large sting-ray, and, not far from it, a very, 
young shark. 

15. The women took what they wanted, in their bas- 
kets, and went home. Some of the men stayed to sort 
and divide the fish, shoveling those fit for food into a 
wagon, to be sold, and carting the others for manure. 
The younger children filled their pails with sea-water, 
— placing in them shells and little fish, or decked their 
hats with sea-weed, or buried crabs in the sand. The 
older boys pelted the sting-ray with pebbles, and killed 
the young shark with their sticks. At last, even they 
were tired, and turned away. 

16. Then the men waded out with the seine, washed it 
in the sea, and spread it on the sand-hills to dry, where 
tlie wet cords glittered like jewels. The boats were 
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dragged high up on the shore and turned bottom upward, 
and then the weary men, shouldering their oars, trudged 
homeward. 

17. The crested waves rose higher and higher, carry- 
ing the refuse back to the sea, and effacing the marks of 
the footsteps. The sun sank lower and lower, till the 
seine gleamed like a net-work of rubies, and the boat 
keels were touched with- fire. 

18. Over the ocean rose the round red moon, like a 
great scarlet blossom, and the pale stars looked like 
daisies. Slowly the light turned to yellow gold, and 
marked a radiant pathway on the water ; paler and paler 
grew the light, until the stars were yellow, and sea and 
sand and sky were bathed ill silver. — Olara Hunter. 



XV.— THE STRANGER ON THE SILL. 

"D ETWEEN broad fields of wheat and corn 

-■--' Is the lowly home where I was bom ; 

The peach-tree leans against the wall, 

And the woodbine wanders over all ; 

There is the shaded doorway, still, 

But a stranger's foot has crossed the sill. 

2. There is the barn, — and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 

And see the busy swallows throng. 

And hear the pewee's mournful song ; 

But the stranger comes, — oh ! painful proof, — 

His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 

3. There is the orchard, — the very trees 
Where my childhood knew long hours of ease, 
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And watched the shadowy moments run, 
Till my life imbibed more shade than sun ; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air, 
But the stranger's children are swinging there. 

4. There bubbles the shady spring below, 

With its bulrush brook, where the hazels grow ; 
'Twas there I found the calamus-root. 
And watched the minnows poise and shoot. 
And heard the robin lave his wing, — 
But the stranger's bucket is at the spring. 

5. Oh, ye who daily cross the sill, 
Step lightly, for I love it still ; 

And when you crowd the old bam eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest sheaves 
Have passed within that scented door 
To gladden eyes that are no more. 

6. The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds, 
The meadows with their lowing herds, 
The woodbine on the cottage wall, — 
My heart still lingers with them all. 

Ye strangers on my native sill. 
Step lightly, for I love it still. 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 



XVI.— AN OLD WOMAN'S RAILWAY SIGNAL. 

A POOR, coarse-featured old woman lived on the line 
"^^ of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, where it passed 
through a wild, unpeopled district in West Virginia. She 
was a widow, with only one daughter living with her in 
a log-hut, near a deep, precipitous gorge, crossed by the 
railway bridge. 
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2. She contrived to support herself by selling poultry 
and eggs, — adding berries, in their season, and other 
little articles for the market. She had to take a long, 
weary walk, of many miles, to a town where she could 
sell her basket of produce. The railway passed by her 
house to this town ; but the ride would cost too much 
of the profit of her small sales, so she generally trudged 
to the market on foot. 

3. The conductor came, finally, to notice her traveling 
by the side of the line, or on the foot-path between the 
rails ; and, being a good-natured, . benevolent man, he 
often gave her a ride, to and fro, without charge. The 
engineer and brakemen were also good to the old woman, 
and felt that they were not wronging the interests of 
the railway company by giving her these free rides. 
Soon, an accident occurred that proved they were quite 
right in this view of the matter. 

4. In the wild month of March, the rain descended, 
and the mountains sent down their rolling, roaring tor- 
rents of melted snow and ice into the gorge near the 
old woman's house. The flood arose with the darkness 
of the night, until she heard the crash of the railway 
bridge, as it was swept from its abutments, and dashed 
against the craggy sides of the precipice. 

5. It was nearly midnight. The rain fell in a flood, 
and the darkness was deep. In another half-hour, the 
train would be due. There was no telegraph on the line, 
and the stations were separated by great distances. 
What could she do to warn the train against the awful 
destruction it was approaching ? 

6. She had hardly a tallow-candle in her house, and 
no light she could make of tallow or oil, if she had it, 
would live a moment in that tempest of wind and rain. 
Not a moment was to be lost ; and her thought was equal 
to the moment. She cut the cords of her only bedstead. 
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and shouldered the dry posts, head-pieces, and side-pieces. 
Her daughter followed .with their two wooden chairs. 

7. Up the steep embankment they climbed, and piled 
their all of household furniture upon the line, a few rods 
from the black, awful gap, gurgling with the roaring 
flood. The distant rumbling of the train came upon 
them, just as they had fired the well-dried combustibles. 
The pile blazed up into the night, throwing its red 
light a long way up the line. In fifteen minutes, it 
would begin to wane, and she could not revive it with 
green, wet wood. 

8. The thunder of the train grew louder. It was 
within five miles of the fire.* Would they see it in time ? 
They might not put on the brakes soon enough. Awful 
thought ! She tore her red woolen gown from her, in a 
moment, and, tying it to the end of a stick, ran up the 
line, waving it in both hands, while her daughter, run- 
ning after, swung around her head a blazing chair-post. 

9. The lives of a hundred unconscious passengers 
hung on the issue of the next minute. The ground 
trembled at the old woman's feet. The great red eye of 
the engine showed itself, coming round a curve. Like 
a huge, sharp-sighted lion coming suddenly upon a fire, it 
sent forth a thrilling roar, that echoed through all the 
wild heights and ravines around. 

10. The train was at full speed; but the brakemen 
wrestled at their leverage with all the strength of desper- 
ation. The wheels ground along on the heated rails, 
slowly, and more slowly, until the engine stopped at the 
roaring fire. It still blazed enough to show them the 
beetling edge of the black abyss, into which, had it not 
been for the old woman's signal, the train and all its pas- 
sengers would have plunged into a death and destruction 
too horrible to contemplate. 

11. They did not stop to thank her, first, for the de- 
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liverance. The conductor knelt by the side of the en- 
gine, the engine-driver and the brakemen came and 
knelt by him ; all the passengers knelt by them ; and 
there, in the expiring light of the burnt-out pile, in the 
rain and the wind, they thanked God for the salvation 
of their lives. 

12, All in a line, they sent up into the dark heavens 
such a midnight prayer and voice of thanksgiving as 
seldom, if ever, ascended from the earth to Him who 
seeth in darkness as well as in secret. 

Elihu Burritt. 



XVII. — CAPTURING THE WILD HORSE. 

"rX7"E left the buffalo camp about eight o'clock, and 
' ' had a toilsome and harassing march of two hours, 
over ridges of hills, covered with a ragged forest of scrub 
oaks, and broken by deep gullies. About ten o'clock in 
the morning, we came to where this line of rugged hills 
swept down into a valley, through which flowed the 
north fork of Red River. 

2. A beautiful meadow, about half a mile wide, enam- 
eled with yellow autumnal flowers, stretched for two or 
three miles along the foot of the hills, bordered, on the 
opposite side, by the river, whose banks were fringed 
with cotton-wood trees. The meadow was finely diversi- 
fied by groves and clumps of trees, so happily disposed 
that they seemed as if set out by the hand of art. 

3. As we cast our eyes over this fresh and delightful 
valley, we beheld a troop of wild horses, quietly grazing 
on a green lawn, about a mile distant, to our right ; 
while, to our left, at nearly the same distance, vrere sev- 
eral buffaloes ; some feeding, others reposing and rumin- 
ating among the high, rich herbage, in the shade of a 
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clump of cotton-wood trees. The whole had the appear- 
ance of a broad, beautiful tract of pasture land, on the 
highly ornamented estate of some gentleman farmer. 

4. A council of war was now held, and it was deter- 
mined to profit by the present favorable opportunity, and 
try our hand at the grand hunting maneuver, which is 
called, " Ringing the wild horse." This requires a large 
party of horsemen, well mounted. They extend them- 
selves in every direction, at certain distances apart, and 
gradually form a ring of two or three miles in circumfer- 
ence, so as to surround the game. This must be done 
with extreme care, for the wild horse is the most readily 
alarmed inhabitant of the prairie, and can scent a hunter 
at a great distance, if to windward. 

5. The ring being formed, two or three ride toward 
the horses, which start off in the opposite direction. 
Whenever they approach the bounds of the ring, how- 
ever, a huntsman presents himself, and turns them from 
their course. In this way they are checked and driven 
back at every point, and kept galloping round and round 
this magic circle, until, being completely tired down, it 
is easy for hunters to ride up besida them, and throw the 
lariat over their heads. The prime horses, of the most 
speed, courage, and strength, however, are apt to break 
through, and escape ; so that, in general, it is the second- 
rate horses that are taken. 

6. Preparations were now made for a hunt of this 
kind. The pack-horses were taken into the woods, and 
firmly tied to trees, lest, in a rush of wild horses, they 
should break away. Twenty-five men were then sent, 
under the command of a lieutenant, to steal along the 
edge of the valley, within the strip of wood that skirted 
the hills. They were to station themselves about fifty 
yards apart, within the edge of the woods, and not to 
advance or show themselves until the horses dashed in 
that direction. 
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7. Twenty-five men were also sent across the valley, 
to steal, in like manner, along the river-bank that bor- 
dered the opposite side, and to station themselves among 
the trees. A third party, of about the same number, 
was to form a line, stretching across the lower part of the 
valley, so as to connect the two wings. 

8. Beatte and our other half-breed, Antoine, together 
with the ever officious Tonish, were to make a circuit 
through the woods, so as to get to the upper part of- the 
valley, in the rear of the horses, and drive them forward 
into the kind of sack that we had formed, while the two 
wings should join behind them, and make a complete 
circle. 

9. The flanking parties were quietly extending them- 
selves out of sight, on each side of the valley, and the 
residue were stretching themselves like the links of a 
chain across it, when the wild horses gave signs that they 
scented an enemy, — snuffing the air, snorting, and look- 
ing about. At length, they pranced off slowly toward 
the river, and disappeared behind a green bank. 

10. Here, had the regulations of the chase been ob- 
served, they would have been quietly checked and turned 
back by the advance of a hunter from amon^ the trees ; 
unluckily, however, we had our wild-fire. Jack-o'-lantern, 
little Frenchman to deal'with. Instead of keeping qui- 
etly up the right side of the valley, to get above the 
horses, the moment he saw them move toward the river, 
he .broke out of the covert of woods, and dashed furi- 
ously across 'the plain in pursuit of them. The half- 
breeds and half a score of rangers joined in the chase.« 

11. Away they all went over the green bank. In a 
moment or two, the wild horses re-appeared, and came 
thundering down the valley, with Frenchmen, half- 
breeds, and rangers, galloping and bellowing behind 
them. It was in vain that the line drawn across the val- 
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ley attempted to check the fugitives ; they were too hotly 
pressed by their pursuers. In their panic, they dashed 
through the line, und clattered down the plain. 

12. The whole troop joined in the headlong chase, — 
aome of the rangers, without hats or caps, their hair fly- 
ing about their ears, and others, with handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads. The buffaloes, which had been 
calmly ruminating among the herbage, heaved up their 



huge forms, gazed for a moment at the tempest that 
came scouring down the meadow, then turned and took 
to heavy, rolling flight. Tliey were soon overtaken. 
The promiscuous masses were pressed together by the 
contracting sides oE the valley, and away they went, — 
piill-mell, hurry-skurry, wild buffalo, wild liorse, wild 
huntsman, with clang and clatter, and whoop and halloo, 
that made the forests ring. 
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13. At length, the buffaloes turned into a green brake 
on the river- bank, while the horses dashed up a narrow 
defile of the hills, with their pursuers close at their heels. 
Beatte passed several of them, having fixed his eye upon 
a fine Pawnee horse that had its ears sUt, and saddle- 
marks upon its back. He pressed him gallantly, but 
lost him in the woods. 

14. Among the wild horses was a fine black mare, 
which, in scrambling up the defile, tripped and fell. A 
young ranger sprang from his horse, and seized her by 
the mane and muzzle. Another ranger dismounted, and 
came to his assistance. The mare struggled fiercely, 
kicking and biting, and striking with her fore feet ; but 
a noose was slipped over her head, and her struggles 
were in vain. 

15. It was some time, however, before she gave over 
rearing and plunging, and lashing out with her feet 
on every side. The two rangers led her along the 
valley by two strong lariats, which enabled them to 
keep at a sufficient distance on each side to be out of 
the reach of her hoofs ; and whenever she struck out in 
one direction, she was jerked in the other. In this way, 
her spirit was gradually subdued. 

16. As for Tonish, who had marred the whole scheme 
by his precipitancy, he had been more successful than 
he deserved, having managed to catch a beautiful cream- 
colored colt, about seven months old, that had not had 
strength to keep up with its companions. The mercu- 
rial little Frenchman was beside himself with exultation. 
It was amusing to see him with his prize. The colt 
would rear and kick, and struggle to get free, when 
Tonish would take it about the neck, wrestle with it, 
jump on its back, and cut as many antics as a monkey 
with a kitten. 

17. Nothing surprised me more, however, than to wit- 
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ness how soon these poor animals, thus taken from the 
unbounded freedom of the prairie, yielded to the domin- 
ion of man. In the course of two or three days, the 
mare and colt went with the lead-horses, and became 
quite docile. — Washington Irving, 
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XVni.— THE SABBATH BELL. 

I 

TDEAL on, peal on, — I love to hear 

-^ The old church ding-dong, soft and clear ! j 

The welcome sounds are doubly blest 

With future hope and earthly rest. 

Yet, were no calling changes found 

To spread their cheering echoes round. 

There 's not a place where man may dwell 

But he can hear a Sabbath bell. 

2. Go to the woods, when Winter's song 
Howls like a famished wolf along ; 
Or, when the south winds scarcely turn 
The light leaves of the trembling fern, — 
Although no cloister chimes ring there. 
The heart is called to faith and prayer ; 
For all creation's voices tell 
The tidings of the Sabbath bell. 

3. Go to the billows, — let them pour 
In gentle calm, or headlong roar, 
Let the vast ocean be thy home, 
Thou'lt find a God upon the foam ; 
In rippling swell x>r stormy roll, 
The crvstal waves shall wake thv soul ; 
And thou shalt feel the hallowed spell 
Of the wide water's Sabbath bell. 
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4. The lark upon his skyward way, 
The robm on the hedge-row spray, 
The bee withm the wild thyme's bloom, 
The owl amid the cypress gloom, — 
All slug, in every varied tone, 
A vesper to the Great Unknown ; 
Above, below, one chorus swells, 
Of God's unnumbered Sabbath bells. 

Eliza Cook. 



XIX.— A DAY ON CARYSFORT REEF. 



w 



E started from Key West, on board the steamer 
Bibb, for a cruise in the Gulf Stream off the Flor- 
ida coast. We were intending to make soundings, — 
that is, to ascertain the depth of the water in certain 
parts of the Stream, and to see what were the strength 
and direction of the currents, and, at the same time, to 
dredge on the ocean bottom for any animals which 
might be living there. 

2. I say we^ because I was looking on, and so it seemed 
to me as if I were helping ; which is the way with a great 
many people who stand and look on, and feel as if they 
did all the work. But, in truth, I did nothing except 
ta follow the operations with a great deal of interest, as, 
I dare say, you would have done ; watching, especially, 
when the dredge came up, to see what beautiful things 
it brought from the ocean depth. 

3. The dredge is a strong net fastened upon an iron 
frame, so heavy that it will sink very far in the water, 
and, when loaded, may fall even to a depth of several 
thousand feet. Being thrown over the side of the vessel, 
it drags on the bottom, and scoops up whatever comes in 
its way. 
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4. I wish you could have taken a peep with me 
into the glass bowls, where, after the contents of 
the dredge were assorted, 

we kept the living animals. 
Sometimes, you would have 
seen corals, which you 
would have taken for flow- 
ers, rather tha,n animals. 
Their pure white cups, 
occasionally mounted on 
shells, were so frail and 
delicate that you would 
scarcely believe them to be 
hard, until you had touched 
them. Their soft tenta- 
cles, gently stirring in the 
water, only confirmed the deception. 

5. Unfortunately, however, our work was interrupted 
by what is called " a norther '■' in these regions ; that is, 
a very strong blow from the north. We were very glad 
to take shelter behind a reef in the harbor called *' Old 
Rhodes," which is entirely shut in by keys, — as all 
islands about the Florida coast are called, — and is, 
therefore, very quiet. We had been prisoners here for 
several days; and, having exhausted all the excursions 
which could be undertaken in the neighborhood, in small 
boats, we were delighted to waken one morning, after 
a heavy rain, and find that the sea had gone down, that 
the sun was shining brightly, and that the surface of the 
water was without a ripple. 

6. Glad to be once more on our way, we left " Old 
Rhodes," and, proceeding down the reef, anchored before 
Carystort Lighthouse. You must know that the Carys- 
fort Light is a beacon, famous on the reef, partly, because 
'to ray penetrates so far that sailors recognize it at a dis- 
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tance of more than twenty miles, — and, partly, because 
its foundations strike fast and deep into one of the most 
beautiful and ex- 
tensive Selds of 
coral growth 
known on this or, 
perhaps, on any 
other coast. This 
field we wanted to 
see, and so we 
anchored very near 
the light-house. 

7. After we had 
talked with the 
light-house keeper 
for a while, he in- 
vited us to step 
out upon a sort of 
ledge, or balcony, 
(hat runs around 
his rooms on the 
outside, and is pro- 
tected by a rail- 
ing. From this 
perch, we looked 
down into the sea ; 
and I want you 
to look down with 
me. If you do not, 
I am afraid you 
wilt hardly believe 
c«7«t<«t Lighwhou™. ^hat I tell you. 

8. As far as the eye could reach, the coral field 
stretched out arouad the light-house ; and so transparent 
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was the water, that we saw the ocean bottom, as we 
might have seen a garden, spread out beneath ua. The 
coral field consisted, in a great degree, of what are called 
leaf-corals. They often, though not always, grow in 
spirals ; their broad, flat branches rising, tier upon tier, 
one above the other. 



9. Looking down upon them, I understood where 
the animals living upon the reef make their homes and 
find a shelter. Between the almost level floors of these 
expansions, which often stretch for many yards in cir- 
cumference on one single stock, there are hundreds of 
protected recesses, little holes and shady nooks and cor- 
ners, which seem, I dare say, to the small animals which 
inhabit therii, like large caves. 
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10. Numbers of fiahes were playing among these spread- 
ing branches. Darting, shooting, winding in and out 
between the corals, — seen one moment, hidden the next, 
chasing one another, as if in a game of hide-and-seek, or, 
following in shoals of twenty or thirty, as if bound on 
some special errand, — they all Beemed as busy and aa 
happy as birds in a wood. 

11. Most of them were very brilliant in color. Some 
were vivid blue ; others were blue and black ; others, 
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again, red and green ; others black, banded with yel- 
low; and one, the 'most beautiful of all, was a bright 
canary color on the lower side, and dark violet above. 
Now and then, some lar^e fish would pass, and, then, all 
the smaller fry scattered, hiding themselves under the 
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coral, and were seen no more, till their enemy was out 
of sight. 

l:i. We passed two houra in tlie [iglit-house, watch- 
ing tliis strange and beautiful spectacle. We tlicn re- 
turned to the sliip for Uiiicli, but skirted again iu bo;its, 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of floating over the 



whole expanse of the reef, and collecting coral. This 
was, if possible, more interesting ; for, being almost on a 
level with the water, we could see every object beneath 
it with even greater distinctness than from the light- 
house ; though, at that height, we had, of course, a more 
extensive view. 

13. I have mentioned the leaf-coral, especially, because 
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that was the most conspicuous at first sight ; but there 
were many heads of brain-coral^ and of star-coral, rang- 
ing in size from little tufts, not bigger than your fist, to 
enormous masses, from six to ten feet in diameter. There 
were, also, many of the more delicate, branching kinds, 
known as finger-corals ; and great numbers of the so- 
called sea-fans. The latter resemble plants so closely 
that, seeing them, you cease to wonder at the frequent 
comparison of coral-beds to gardens or shrubbery. 

14. The broad expansions of the leaf-coral spread hori- 
zontally, and are perfectly rigid and motionless, — the 
soft parts of the animals being very small, in comparison 
with the solid portions of which the whole structure is 
built. The fan-corals, on the contrary, are elastic and 
flexible. They stand upon the ocean bottom, on a sort 
of root, or, at least, upon a solid base, which resembles a 
root, and their spreading leaves rise lightly in the water, 
and wave with its motion, as if stirred by the wind. 

15. They are of many colors, — various shades of 
brown, green, and purple, the last being especially pre- 
dominant. Mingled, as they often are, with a kind of 
vegetable coral, resembling sea- weed, and with the pur- 
ple, bright red, or orange-colored sponges which abound 
along the Florida coast, they remind one of a brilliant 
flower-bed. 

16. We could not have had a better day for our excur- 
sion than the one we had chosen. It happened to be a 
season when the tides were remarkably low. In some 
places, large masses of coral were left exposed ; and, in- 
deed, there were portions of the reef over which one 
might go by springing from one coral stock to another. 
Other portions were still covered, even at the lowest tide, 
by six or eight feet of water. 

17. We had three or four boats, which contained the 
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greater part of the ship's company. All had come 
dressed for aquatic adventures, and soon scarcely a man 
was left in the boats. They were stalking about on the 
reef, in every variety of rough and picturesque costume, 
— sometimes, wading up to their waists or their shoulders; 
sometimes, swimming in the deeper places; sometimes, 
diving after a desirable specimen. Armed with boat- 
hooks, crow-bars, logs of wood, or whatever else they 
could lay their hands upon, all were engaged in dislodg- 
ing the more solid masses, or in breaking off the deli- 
cate fans and the finger-corals. 

18. At last, when all were fairly tired out with work 
and play, we returned to the vessel, rowing back, in the 
sunset, over a sea so calm that no ripple, except those 
made by our oars, broke its surface. Such was our day 
at Carysfort Reef ; and, if I have told my story well, I 
think you will admit that it was one to be pleasantly 
remembered. — Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 



XX. — THE HIGH TIDE. 

" "TV ^OTHER, dear, what is the water saying? 
JJlL Mother, dear, why does the wild sea roar ? " 
Cry the children, on the white sand playing, — 
On the white sand, half a mile from shore. 

" Little ones, I fear a storm is growing. 
Come away ! Oh, let us hasten home ! " 
Calls the mother ; and the wind is blowing, 
Flashing up a million eyes of foam. 

2 " Mother, see our footprints as we follow ! 
Mother, dear, what crawls along before ?" 
Creeping round and round, through creek and hollow, 
Runs the tide between them and the shore. 
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" Hasten ! " cries the mother, forward flying, 
** Hasten or we perish ; -'tis the tide ! ** 
Led by her, aflPrighted now and crying, 
Fly the children, barefoot, at her side. 

3. " Mother, dear, the sea is coming after ! 

Mother, *tis between us and the land." 
Looking back, they see Uie waves, with laughter, 
Wash their little shoes from off the sand. 
" Quicker ! " screams the mother, " quicker, quicker ! 
Fast they fly before the sullen sound. 
Step by step, the mother's heart grows sicker, 
Inch by inch, the sea creeps round and round. 

4. " Mother, in the water we are wading ; 

Mother, it grows deeper as we go ! " 
" Hasten, children, hasten — day. is fading — 
Higher creeps the tide, so black and slow." 
Nay, but at each step, the waves grow deeper ; 
"Turn this way ! " but there 'tis deeper still — 
Still the sea breathes like a drunken sleeper — 
Still the foam crawls, and the wind blows shrill. 

5. " Mother, there is land, all green and dry land, 

Grass upon it growing, and a tree ! " 
A promontory turned into an island, 
Upsprings there in the ever-rising sea. 
" Mother, 'tis so de^p, and we are dripping ! 
Mother, we are sinking ! Haste, oh, haste 1 " 
In her arms uplifting them and gripping, 
On she plunges, wading to the waist 

6. " Mother, set us down among the grasses ! 

Mother, we are hungry ! " they now cry; 
Watching the bright water as it passes. 
There they sit, between the sea and sky. 
Higher crawls the sea, with deep intoning, 
Passing every flood-mark, far or near — 



» 
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" 'Tis the high tide ! " cries the mother, moaning, 
." Coming only once in many a year ! " 

7. Higher ! higher ! lapping round the island, 
Flows the water with a sound foilorn. 
Those are flowers 'tis snatching from the dry land, — 
Pale primroses, sweet and newly born. 
Smaller grows the isle where they sit sobbing, 
Darker grows the day on every side — 
Whiter grows the mother, with heart throbbing 
Madly, as she marks the fatal tide. 

8. " Children, cling around me ! hold me faster ! 
Kiss me ! God is going to take all three ! 
Say the prayer I taught you — He is Master ! 
He is Lord, and in His hands lie we ! " 
Flowers the tide is snatching while it calls so, 
Flowers its lean hands never snatched before ; 
Will it snatch these human flowers, also, 
Where they cling, sad creatures of the shore ? 

9. Nay, for o'er the tide a boat is stealing — 
On their names a man's strong voice doth cry. 
" God be praised ! " the mother crieth, kneeling, 
" He hath heard our prayer, and help is nigh." 
" Father ! " cry the children, " this way, father ! 
" Here we are ! " aloud cry girl and boy, — 
Comes the boat, — the children round it gather, 
But the mother smiles, and faints for joy. 

10. In his strong arm his pale spouse uplifting, 
By her side he sets the children two, — 
Through the twilight, shoreward they are drifting, 
While the pale stars glimmer in the blue. 
Round them, in the tranquil evening weather. 
All the scene seems strange as strange can be : — 
Waves that wash green fields and knolls of heather. 
Lonely trees up-peeping from the sea. 
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XXI.— THE FRIGATE-BIRD. 



the 



2. Here we have a bird which is, virtuiilly, nothing more 
than wings ; while his body ia barely as large as that of 
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the domestic cock, his prodigious pinions are fifteen feet 
in span. The great problem of flight is solved and over- 
passed, for the power of flight seems useless. Such a 
bird, naturally sustained by such supports, needs but 
allow himself to be borne along. The storm bursts ; he 
mounts to lofty heights, where he finds tranquillity. The 
poetic metaphor, untrue when applied to any other birdj 
is no exaggeration when applied to him ; literally, he 
" sleeps upon the storm." 

3. When he chooses to oar his way, seriously, all dis- 
tance vanishes ; he breakfasts at the Senegal ; he dines 
in America ; or, if he thinks fit to take more time, and 
amuse himself on the way, he can do so. He may con- 
tinue his progress through the night, uninterruptedly, 
certain of reposing himself. Upon what ? On his huge, 
motionless pinion, which takes upon itself all the weari- 
ness of the voyage ; or, on the wind, his slave, which 
eagerly hastens to cradle him. 

4. Amid the glowing azure of the tropics, at incredi- 
ble altitudes, almost imperceptible in the dim remoteness, 
we see him triumphantly sweeping past us — this black, 
solitary bird, alone in the waste of heaven ; or, at the 
most, at a lower elevation, the snow-white sea-swallow 
crosses his flight in easy grace. 

5. On looking at him, closely, you perceive that he has 
no feet. At all events, his feet, being exceedingly short, 
can neither walk nor perch. With a formidable beak, 
he has not the talons of a true eagle of the sea. Thence 
arises his life of uncertainty and hazard, — the life of a 
corsair and a pirate, rather than of a mariner. 

6. The immense and superb apparatus of his wings 
becomes, on land, a danger and an embarrassment. To 
raise himself, he needs a strong wind and a lofty station 
— a promontory, a rock. Surprised on a sandy level, on 
the banks, the low reefs, where he sometimes halts, the 
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frigate-bird is defenseless ; in vain he threatens, in vain 
he strikes, for a blow from a stick will overcome him. 

7. At sea, those vast wings, of such admirable utility in 
ascent, are ill-fitted for skimming the surface of the water. 
When wetted, they may sink him. Thereupon, woe to 
the bird ! Yet, what shall he do ? His food lies in the 
waters. He is ever compelled to draw near them, to 
return to them, to skim incessantly the hateful and pro- 
lific sea, which threatens to engulf him. 

8. Thus, then, this being, so well armed and winged, 
superior to all others in power of flight and vision, as in 
daring, leads but a treuibling and precarious life. He 
would die of hunger, had he not the sagacity to take 
to himself a purveyor, whom he cheats of his food. His 
ignoble resource, alas ! is to attack a dull and timorous 
bird, the noddy, famous as a fisher. The frigate-bird 
pursues him, strikes him on the neck with his beak, and . 
constrains him to yield his prey. All this takes place in 
the air. The noddy drops the fish ; but the frigate-bird 
catches it before it can reach the water. — Jules MicheleL 



XXII. — " TELLING ON ONE ANOTHER." 

A FTER we were all gathered in the hall, including 
Mrs. Bird and the teachers, as well as the master, 
Mr. Bird looked kindly out upon us, and said, — 

" Well, boys, has anything happened during the week 
that we ought to discuss to-day? Is the school going 
along all right ? Have you any secrets buttoned up in 
your jackets that you ought to show to me and to tlie 
school ? Is there anything wrong going on which will 
do liarm to the boys ? 

" Yes ; there is something wrong. I see it, — I see it 
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in several faces ; but Tom Kendrick can tell us just what 
it is. He will tell us just what it is, for Tom Kendrick 
never lies." 

2. All eyes were instantly turned on Tom, a blushing, 
frank-faced boy of twelve. 

Tom hesitated, evidently very unwilling to begin. He 
looked, blushingly, at Mrs. Bird and the teachers, then 
looked down, and tried to start, but his tongue was dry. 

3. " Well, Tom, we are all ready to hear you," said 
Mr. Bird. 

After a little stammering, Tom pronounced the name 
of Andrew, and told, in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage, how he had been in the habit of relating stories 
and using words which were grossly immodest ; how he 
had done this, repeatedly, in his hearing, and against his 
protests, and, furthermore, how he had indulged in this 
language in the presence of smaller boys. Tom also tes- 
tified that other boys, besides himself, had warned An- 
drew that, if he did not mend his habit, he would be re- 
ported at the family meeting. 

4. I watched, alternately, the accuser and the accused, 
and I trembled in every nerve to see the passion depicted 
on the face of the latter. His face became pale at first — 
deathly pale, — then livid and pinched, — and then it 
burned with a hot flame of shame and anger. He sat as 
if he were expecting the roof to fall, and were bracing 
himself to resist the shock. 

5. When Tom took his seat, Andrew leaned toward 
him, and muttered something in his ear. 

" What does he say to you, Tom ? " inquired Mr. 
Bird. 

6. " He says he'll flog me for telling," answered Tom. 

7. "We will attend to that," said Mr. Bird. "But, 

first, let us hear from others about this matter. Henry 

Hulm, can you tell us anything ? " 

6 
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Henry was another boy who always told the truth ; 
and Henry's testimony was quite as positive as Tom's, 
though it was given with even more reluctance. 

" What have you to say for yourself, Andrew ? " 

8. The boy was not humbled. Revenge was in his 
heart, and defiance, in his eye. He looked Mr. Bird 
boldly in the face ; his lips trembled, but he made no 
reply. 

** Nothing?" Mr. Bird's voice was severe this time, 
and rang like a trumpet. 

9. Andrew bit his lips, and blurted out, " I think it 
is mean for one boy to tell oa another." 

10. "I don't," responded Mr. Bird; ''but I'll tell 
you what is mean; it is mean for one boy to pollute 
another, — to fill his mind with words and thoughts that 
make him mean ; and I should be sorry to believe that I 
have any other boy in school who is half so mean as you 
are. If there is anything to be said about mean boys, 
you are not the boy to say it. 

11. " When boys first come here," continued Mr. Bird, 
" they invariably have those false notions of honor which 
lead them to cover up all the wrong-doings of their 
mates ; but they los^ them just as soon as they find them- 
selves responsible for the good order of our little commu- 
nity. Now, we are all citizens of this little town of Hills- 
borough, in which we live. We have our town authori- 
ties and our magistrate, and we are all interested in the 
good order of the village. 

12. " Suppose a man should come here to live who is in 
the habit of robbing hen-roosts, or setting barns on fire, 
or getting drunk and beating his wife and children ; is it 
a matter of honor among those citizens who behave 
themselves properly to shield him in his crimes, and re- 
frain from speaking of him to the authorities? Why, 
the thing is absurd. As good citizens — as honorable 
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citizens — we must report this man, for he is a public 
enemy. He is not only dangerous to us, but he is a dis- 
grace to us." 

13. Mr. Bird paused, and, fixing his eye upon An- 
drew, who had not once taken his eye from him, re- 
sumed, — " Now, here is a lad who has come to us from 
a good family ; and they have sent him here to get him 
away from bad influences and bad companions. He 
comes into a community of boys who are trying to lead 
good lives, and, instead of adopting the spirit of the 
school, and trying to become one with us, he still holds 
the spirit of the bad companions of his previous life, and 
goes persistently to work to make all around him as im- 
pure and base as himself. 

14. " Nearly all these boys have mothers and sisters 
who would' be pained almost to distraction to learn that 
here, upon, these pure hills, they are drinking in social 
poison with every breath. How am I to guard you from 
this evil, if I do not know of it ? How can I protect you 
from harm, if you shield the boy who harms you ? 

15. '' There is no mischief of which a boy is capable 
that will not breed among you like a pestilence, if you 
cover it ; and, instead of sending you back to your homes, 
at last, with healthy bodies and healthy minds and pure 
spirits, I shall be obliged, with shame and tears, to re- 
turn you, soiled and spotted and diseased. Is it honor- 
able' to protect crime? Is it honorable to shield one 
who dishonors and damages you ? " 

16. Continuing to speak, and releasing Andrew from 
his regard for a moment, Mr. Bird said, " I want a vote 
on this question. I desire that you all vote with perfect 
freedom. If you are not thoroughly convinced that I am 
right in this matter, I wish you to vote against me. 
Now, all those boys who believe it to be an honorable 
thing to report the persistently bad conduct of a school- 
mate will rise and stand." 
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17. Every boy except Andrew rose, and, with head 
erect, stood squarely upon bis feet. The culprit looked 
from side to side witb a sneer upon bis lip, that hardened 
into tbe old curl of defiance, as he turned his eyes upon 
Mr. Birds face, again. 

18. " Very well," said Mr. Bird, " now sit, and re- 
member tliat you are making rules for tbe government of 
yourselves. Tbis question is settled for this term, and, 
hereafter, there is to be no complaint about what you 
boys call " telling on one another." I do not wish you 
to come to me, as tattlers. Indeed, I do not wish you to 
come to me at all. 

19. " There will be frictions and vexations among 
forty boys ; I know that, and about these I wish to hear 
nothing. Settle these matters among yourselves. Be 
patient and good-natured with each other ; but all those 
things that interfere with the order, purity, and honor of 
the school, all those things that refuse to be corrected, 
must be reported. 

20. " As for this boy, who has offended the school so 
grossly, and shown so defiant a spirit, I propose, with the 
private assistance of the boys wbo have testified against 
him, to make out a literal report of his foul language, and 
forward it to his mother ; while, at the same time, I put 
him into the stage-coach and send him home. 

" Every boy," said Mr. Bird, " who is in favor of this 
punishment will hold up his right hand." 

21. Two or three hands started to go up among the 
smaller boys, but, as their owners saw they had no sup- 
port, they were drawn down again. Four or five of the 
boys were in tears, and dear Mr. Bird's eyes were full. 
He gathered, at a glance, the meaning of the scene, and 
was much moved. 

" Well, Tom Kendrick, you were the first to testify 
against him ; what have you to say against this punish- 
ment ? " 
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22. Tom rose, with his hps trembling, and every nerve 
full of excitement. " Please, sir," said Tom, "I should 
like to have you give Andrew another chance. I think 
it 's an awful tiling to send a boy home without giving 
him more than one chance." 



I watuhed Andrew, with eager eyes, during the clos- 
ing passages of his trial. When Tom rose, on behalf of 
the whole school, to plead for him — that he might have 
one more trial — the defiant look faded from his face, and 
he gave a convulsive gulp, as if his heart had risen to his 
throat, and he was struggling to keep it down. 

23. When Tom sat down, Andrew rose, staggered, and 
hesitated for a moment ; then, overcome by shame, grief. 
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and gratitude, he ran, rather than walked, to where 
Mrs. Bird was sitting, near her husband, and, with a wild 
►burst of hysterical sobbing, threw himself upon his knees, 
and buried his face in the dear motherly lap that had 
comforted so many boyish troubles before. The appeal 
from man to woman — from justice to mercy — moved 
by the sympathy of the boys, was the most profoundly 
touching incident 1 had ever witnessed ; and I wept al- 
most as heartily as did Andrew himself. In truth, I do 
not think there was a dry eye in the room. 

24. " Tom," said Mr. Bird, " I think you are right. 
You have helped me, and helped us all. The lad ought 
to have another chance, and he shall have one, if he de- 
sires it. The rest of this matter, you can safely le^ve to 
Mrs. Bird and myself. Now, remember that this is 
never to be alluded to. If the lad remains, and does 
right, or tries to do right, he is to be received and cher- 
ished by you all. No one of us is so perfect that he does 
not need the charity of his fellows. If Andrew has bad 
habits, you must help him to overcome them. Be bro- 
thers to him in all your future intercourse, as you have 
been here to-day.- ' — J. Gr. Holland. 



XXIIL — THE SKATER AND THE WOLVES. 

TT left my friend's house one evening, just before dusk, 
with the intention of skating a short distance up the 
noble river which glided directly before the door. The 
night was beautifully clear. A peerless moon rode 
through an occasional fleecy cloud, and stars twinkled 
from the sky and from every frost-covered tree, in mill- 
ions. Light, also, came glinting from ice, and snow- 
wreath, and encrusted branches, as the eye followed, for 
miles, tbe broad gleam of the river, that, like a jeweled 
zone, swept between the mighty forests on its banks. 
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2. The cold seemed to have frozen tree, and air, and 
water, and every living thing. Even the ringing of my 
skates echoed back from the hill with a startUng clear- 
ness ; and the crackle of the ice, as I passed over it, in 
my course, seemed to follow the tide of the river with 
lightning speed. 

3. I had gone up the river nearly two miles, when, 
coming to a little stream which flows into the larger, I 
turned into it to explore its course. Fir and hemlock of 
a century's growth met overhead, and formed an arch- 
way, radiant with frost-work. All was dark within ; but 
I was young and fearless, and, as I peered into an un- 
broken forest that reared itself on the borders of the 
stream, I laughed with very joyousness. 

4. My wild hurrah rang through the silent woods, and 
I stood listening to the echo that reverberated again and 
again, until all was hushed. Suddenly, a sound arose, — 
it seemed to me to come from beneath the ice ; it was 
low and tremulous at first, but it ended in one long, wild 
yell. I was appalled. Never, before, had such a noise 
met my ears. Presently, I heard the brush-wood on shore 
crash, as if from the tread of some animal. The blood 
rushed to my forehead, — my energies returned, and I 
looked around me for some means of escape. 

6. The moon shone through the opening at the mouth 
of the creek by which I had entered the forest, and, con- 
sidering this the best means of escape, I darted toward it 
Uke an arrow. It was hardly a hundred yards distant, 
and the swallow could scarcely have excelled me in flight ; 
yet, as I turned my head to the shore, I could see several 
dark objects dashing through the brush -wood at a pace 
nearly double in speed to my own. By their great speed, 
and the short yells which they occasionally gave, I knew, 
at once, that these were the much dreaded gray wolves. 

6. The bushes that skirted the shore flew past with 
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the velocity of lightning, as I dashed on, in my flight, to 
pass the narrow opening. The outlet was nearly gained 
— a few seconds more, and I would be comparatively 
safe ; but, in a moment, my pursuers appeared on the 
bank above me, which here rose to the height of ten feet. 
There was no time for thought ; I bent my head, and 
dashed madly forward. The wolves sprang, but, miscal- 
culating my speed, fell behind, while their intended prey 
glided out upon the river 1 

7. Nature turned me toward home. The light flakes 
of snow spun from the iron of my skates, and I was some 
distance from my pursuers, when their fierce howl told 
me I was still their fugitive. I did not look back ; I did 
not feel afraid, or sorry, or glad ; one thought of home, 
of the bright faces awaiting my return, and of their tears, 
if they never should see me, — and then all the energies 
of body and mind were exerted for escape. 

8. I was perfectly at home on the ice. Many were 
the days that I had spent on my good skates, never 
thinking that they would thus prove my only means of 
safety. Every half-minute, a furious yelp from my fierce 
attendants made me but too certain that they were in 
close pursuit. Nearer and nearer they came, — at last, I 
heard their feet, pattering on the ice, — I even felt their 
very breath and heard their snuffing scent ! Every nerve 
and muscle in my frame was stretched to the utmost 
tension. 

9. The trees along the shore seemed to dance in an 
uncertain light, and my brain turned with my own 
breathless speed. My pursuers seemed to hiss forth 
their breath with a sound truly horrible, when an invol- 
untary motion on my part turned me out of my course. 
The wolves, close behind, unable to stop, and as unable 
to turn on the smooth ice, slipped and fell, still going 
on far ahead. 
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10. Their tongues were lolling out ; their white tusks 
were gleaming from their bloody mouths; their dark, 
shaggy breasts were ileeced with foam ; and, as they 
passed me, their eyes glared, and they howled with fury. 
The thought flashed on my mind that, by this means, 1 
could avoid them, — namely, by turning aside whenever 
they came too near ; for, by the formation of their feet, 
they are unable to run on ice except in a straight line. 

11. I immediately acted upon this plan. The wolves, 
having regained their feet, sprang directly towards me. 
The race was renewed for twenty yards up the stream ; 
they were already close at my back, when I glided round, 
and dashed directly past them. A fierce yell greeted my 
evolution, and the wolves, slipping on their haunches, 
sailed onward, presenting a perfect picture of helplessness 
and baflBed rage. Thus, I gained nearly a hundred yards 
at each turning. This was repeated two or three times, 
the animals becoming more excited and baffled every 
moment. 

12. At one time, by delaying my turning too long, my 
sanguinary antagonists came so near that they threw 
their white foam over my dress, as they sprang to seize 
me, and their teeth clashed together like the spring of a 
fox-trap. Had my skates failed for one instant, — had 
I tripped on a stick, or had my foot been caught in a fis- 
sure of the ice, — the story I am now telling would never 
have been told. 

13. At last, I came opposite the house, and my hounds 
— I knew their deep voices — roused by the noise, bayed 
furiously from their kennels. I heard their chains rattle ; 
how I wished they would break them ! — then I should 
have had protectors to match the fiercest denizens of the 
forest. The wolves, taking the hint given by the dogs, 
stopped in their mad career, and, after a few moments, 
turned and fled. 
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14. I watched them until their forms disappeared over 
a neighboring hill ; then, taking off my skates, I wended 
my way to the house, with feelings which may be better 
imagined than described. But, even yet, I never see a 
broad sheet of ice, by moonlight, without thinking of that 
snuffing breath, and those fearful things that followed 
me 80 closely down that frozen river. 

Charles Whitehead. 



XXIV.— THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 



DON'T you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school ? 
Don't you hear the master drumming 

On the window with his rule? 
Master drumming, children coming 
InU) school ? 
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2. Tip-toed figures reach the catch, 
Tiny fingers click the latch ; 
Curly-headed girls throng in, 
Lily-free from toil and sin. 
Breezy boys bolt in together, 
Bringing breaths of winter weather. 
Bringing baskets, Indian-checked, 
Dinners in them, sadly wrecked. 

3. Don't you hear the scholars thrumming ? 

Bumble-bees in June ! 
All the leaves together thumbing. 

Singers hunting for a tune ? 
Master mending pens, and humming 

" Bonny Doqu ? " 

4. Writing class with heads one way — 
And tongues all out for a holiday ! 
Hark to the goose-quill's spattering grate, 
Rasping like an awkward skate, 
Swinging round in mighty B's, 

Lazy X's and crazy Z's ! 

5. Bounding states, are the Humboldts small 
Chanting slow in common time 
Broken China's rugged rhyme, — 

" Yang-tse-kiang — Ho-ang-ho — " 
Heavenly rivers ! How they flow ! 

6. Aproned urchin, aged fiye, 
Youngest in the humming hive, 
Standing by the Master's knee. 
Calls the roll of A, B, C. 
Frightened hair all blown about. 
Buttered lips in half a pout. 
Knuckle boring out an eye. 
Saying " P," and thinking " pie," 
Feeling for a speckled bean, 
'Twixt each breath, a dumb ravine, 
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Like clock nnwoond. but going yet. 
He slowly ticks the alphabet, — 
- A-ah — B-ah — C-ah — D," 
FitiiLs the heaD, and calb for " G." 



. See that crevice in the floor — 
Slender line from desk to door. 
First meridian of the school — 
Which all the scholars toe hy rule. 
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Ranged along in rigid row, 
Inky, golden, brown, and tow, 
Are heads of spellers, high and low, 
Like notes in music sweet as June, 
Dotting off a dancing tune. 

8. Boy of Bashan takes the lead, — 
Roughly hatched his bullet head ; — 
At the foot, an eight- year-old 
Stands, with head of trembling gold ; 
Watch her, when the word is missed ! 
Her eyes are like an amethyst, 

Her fingers dove-tailed, lips apart ; 
She knows that very word by heart ! 
And swings like any pendulum. 
Trembling, lest it fail to come. 

• 

9. Runs the word along the line, 
Like the running of a vine, 
Blossoms out from lip to lip — 
Till the girl in azure slip, 
Catches breath, and spells the word, 
Flits up the class, like any bird. 
Cheeks in bloom with honest blood. 
And proudly stands, where Bashan stood ! 

10. Evening reddens on the wall — 

" Attention ! " Now — " Obeisance all ! " 
The girls' short dresses touch the floor, 
They drop tlieir courtesies at the door ; 
The boys jerk bows with jack-knife springs, 
And out of doors they all take wings ! 

IL Vanished all — all change is death ; 
Life is not the counted breath. 
The slanting sun, low in the west, 
Brings to the Master blessed rest. 
See where it bridges afternoon. 
And slopes the golden day-time down, 
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As if to him at last was given, 
An easy grade to restful Heaven ! 
His hair is silver — not with light, 
His heart is heavy — not with night 
Dying day the world J)as kissed, 
Grood-night, sweethearts ! The school 's dismissed ! 

Benjamin F. Taylor. 



XXV. — THE PANTHER. 

THLIZABETH TEMPLE and Louise were proceeding 
"^ along the margin of a precipice, catching occasional 
glimpses of the placid Otsego,^ or pausing to listen to the 
rattling of wheels and the sounds of hammers that rose 
from the valley, when Elizabeth suddenly started, and 
exclaimed, — 

" Listen ! I hear the cries of a child on this mount- 
ain ! Is there a clearing near us ? or can some little one 
have strayed from its parents ? " 

2. '' Such things frequently happen," returned Louise. 
" Let us follow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer, starv- 
ing on the hill." Urged by this consideration, the girls 
pursued, with quick and impatient steps, the low, mourn- 
ful sounds that proceeded from the forest. 

At last, the ardent Elizabeth was on the point of an- 
nouncing that she saw the sufferer, when Louise caught 
her by the arm, and, pointing behind them, cried, " Look 
at the dog ! " 

3. When Miss Temple turned, she saw the dog, with 
his eyes keenly set on some distant object, his head bent 
near the ground, and his hair actually rising on his body, 
through fright or anger. It was probably the latter, for 

1 Otsego Lake in Otsego County, New York, the source of the Susquehanna 
River. 
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he was growling in a low key, and occasionally show- 
ing his teeth in a manner that would have terrified his 
mistress, had she not so well known his good qualities. 

" Brave ! " she said, " be quiet, Brave ! what do you 
see, feUow ? " 

4. At the sound of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, 
instead of being at all diminished, was very sensibly in- 
creased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated 
himself at the feet of his mistress, growUng louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to his ire by a short, 
surly barking. 

"What does he see?" said Elizabeth; " some animal 
must be in sight." 

5. Hearing no answer from her companion. Miss Tem- 
ple turned her head, arid beheld Louise, standing with 
her face whitened to the color of death, and 'her finger 
pointing upwards, with a sort of flickering, convulsive 
motion. The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the di- 
rection indicated by her friend, where she saw a female 
panther, with glaring eyes fixed on them, and threaten- 
ing to le^p. 

6. " Let us fly ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the 
arm of Louise, whose form yielded like melting snow. 

Elizabeth Temple could not desert a companion in such 
an extremity. She fell on her knees by the side of the 
inanimate Louise, tearing from her person, with instinct- 
ive readiness, such parts of her dress as might obstruct 
her respiration, jind encouraging, at the same time, their 
only safeguard, the dog, by the sounds of her voice. 

" Courage, Brave ! " she cried, her own tones begin- 
iiing to tremble, " courage, courage, good Brave ! " 

7. A quarter-grown cub that had, hitherto, been un- 
seen, now appeared, dropping from the branches of a 
sapling that grew under the shade of the beech which 
lield its dam. This ignorant, but vicious creature, ap- 
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proached the dog, imitating the actions and sounds of its 
parent, but exhibiting a strange mixture of the playful- 
ness of a kitten, with the ferocity of its race. Standing 
on its hind legs, it would rend the bark of a tree with 
its fore paws, and play the' antics of a cat ; and then, by 
lashing itself with its tail, growling, and scratching the 
earth, it would attempt the manifestations of anger that 
rendered its parent so terrific. 
. 8. All this time. Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short tail erect, his body drawn backward on its haunches, 
and his eyes following the movemejits of both dam and 
cub. At every gambol played by the latter, it ap- 
proached nearer to the dog, the growling of the three 
becoming more horrid at each moment, until the younger 
beast, overleaping its intended bound, fell directly be- 
fore the mastiff. There was a monient of fearful cries 
and struggles, but they ended almost as soon as com- 
nienced, by the cub's appearing in the air, hurled from the 
jaws of Brave with a violence that sent it against a tree 
so forcibly as to render it completely senseless. 

9. Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her 
blood was warmed with the triumph of the dog, when 
she saw the form of the old panther in the air, springing 
twenty feet from the branch of the beech to the back of 
the mastiff. No words can describe the fury of the con- 
flict that followed. It was a confused strilggle on the 
dry leaves, accompanied by loud and terrific cries. Miss 
Temple continued on her knees, bending over the form 
.of Louise, her eyes fixed on the animals with an inter- 
est so horrid, and yet, so intense, that she almost forgot 
her own stake in the result. 

10. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the pan- 
ther, that her active frame seemed constantly in the air, 
while the dog nobly faced his foe at each successive leap. 
When the panther lighted on the shoulders of the mas- 
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tiff, which was her constant aim, old Brave, though torn 
with her talons and stained with his own blood, that al- 
ready flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake off his 
furious foe like a feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, 
rush to the fray again with jaws distended and a daunt- 
less eye. 

11. Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in the 
side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around his 
neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was 
of the color of blood, and that his frame was sinking to 
the earth, where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. Sev- 
eral mighty efforts of the wild cat to extricate herself 
from the jaws of the dog, followed ; but they were fruit- 
less, until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips col- 
lapsed, and his teeth loosened, when the short convul- 
sions and stillness that ensued announced the death of 
poor Brave. 

12. Miss Temple did not, nor could not move. Her 
hands were clasped in the attitude of pray^, but her 
eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy. 

The moment seemed to have come for the fatal termi- 
nation ; and the beautiful figure of Elizabeth was bowing 
meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of leaves behind 
seemed rather to mock the organs than to meet her ears. 

"Hist! hist!" said a low voice, ''stoop lower, your 
bonnet hides the creature's head." 

13. It was rather the yielding of nature, than a com- 
pliance with this unexpected order, that caused the head 
of Elizabeth to sink on her bosom. Instantly, she heard 
the report of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the 
enraged cries of the beast, that was now rolling over on 
the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the twigs and 
branches within its reach. 

14. At the next instant, Leather-stocking rushed by 
W, and called aloud, — 

7 
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" Come Hector, come ; 'tis a hard-lived animal, and 
may jump again." 

Natty fearlessly maintained his position in front of the 
girls, notwithstanding the violent bounds and threaten- 
ing aspect of the wounded panther, until the rifle was 
again loaded, when he stepped up to the enraged animal, 
and, placing the muzzle close to its head, extinguished 
every spark of its life. — J. Fenimore Cooper. 



XXVI. — ICHABOD GOES TO A FROLIC. 

/^N a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, in pensive 
^^^ mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool whence he 
usually watched all the concerns of his little literary- 
realm. In his hand, he swayed a ferule, that sceptre of 
despotic power; the birch of justice reposed on three 
nails behind the throne, — a constant terror to evil-doers ; 
while, on the desk before him, might be seen sundry con- 
traband articles and prohibited weapons, detected upon 
the persons of idle urchins, — such as half-munched ap- 
ples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions of 
rampant little paper game-cocks. 

2. The pupils were all busily intent upon their books, 
or slyly whispering behind them, with one eye kept upon 
the master ; and a kind of buzzing stillness reigned 
throughout the school-room. It was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a negro, — in tow-cloth 
jacket and trowsers, and a round-crowned fragment of a 
hat, — mounted on the back of a ragged, wild, half- 
broken colt, which he managed with a rope by way of 
halter. 

3. He came clattering up to the school door with an 
invitation to Ichabod to attend a merry-making, or 
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'* quilting frolic," to be held that evening at Mynheer 
Van Tassel's. Having delivered his message, he dashed 
over the brook, and was seen scampering away up the 
hollow, full of the importance and hurry of his mission. 

4. All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
school-room. The children were hurried through their 
lessons, without stopping at trifles ; those who were nim- 
ble skipped over half, with impunity ; and those who were 
tardy had a smart application of the whip to quicken 
their speed, or help them over a long word. Books were 
flung aside, without being put away on the shelves, ink- 
stands were overturned, and benches thrown down ; and 
the whole school, turned loose an hour before the usual 
time, burst forth like a legion of young imps, yelping 
and racketing about the green, in joy at their early 
emancipation. 

5. The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extm 
half-hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his 
best and, indeed, only suit of rusty black, and arrang- 
ing his locks by a bit of broken glass that hung in the 
school-house. That he might make his appearance be- 
fore his mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he bor- 
rowed a horse from the farmer with whom he boarded, — 
an old Dutchman, by the name of Hans Van Ripper. 

6. This aniinal was a broken-down plough-horse that 
had outlived almost everything but his viciousness. He 
was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head 
like a hammer ; his rusty mane and tail were tangled and 
knotted with burrs ; one eye had lost its pupil, and was 
glaring and spectral ; but the other had the gleam of a 
genuine devil in it. He bore the name of Gunpowder ; 
and had been a favorite steed of his master, the chol- 
eric Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had in- 
fused, very probably, some of his own spirit into the ani- 
mal. 
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7. Ichabod was a suitable figure for sucb a steed. He 
rode with abort stliTups, whicb brougbt bia knees nearly 

up to tbe pommel 
of the saddle ; big 
sharp elbows stuck 
out like grasshop- 
pers' ; be carried bia 
whip perpendicu- 
larly in bis hand, 
like a. sceptre, and, 
as his horse jo^ed 
on, the motion of bis 
arms was not unlike 
tbe flapping of a 
pair of wings. A 
email wool bat 
rested on the top of 
bis nose, for so bis 
scanty stripof fore- 
bead might be 
called; and the 
skirts of bis black 
coat fluttered out 
almost to the horse's 
tail Sucb was the 
appearance of Icha- 
bod and bis steed, ■ 
aa they shambled 
out of tbe gate of 
Hans Van Ripper. 
It was, altogether such an apparition as ie seldom to 
be met in broad day-light. 

8. As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, al- 
ways open to every symptom of culinary abundance, 
ranged, with delight, over the treasures of autumn. On 
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all sides, he beheld vast stores of apples ; some hanging 
in oppressive opulence on the trees, some gathered into 
baskets and barrels for the market, others heaped up in 
rich piles for the cider-press. 

9. Farther on, he beheld great fields of Indian corn, with 
golden ears, peeping from their leafy coverts, and holding 
out the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding. The yellow 
pumpkins, lying beneath them, turned up their fair 
round sides to the sun, and gave ample prospects of the 
naost luxurious of pies ; anon, he passed the fragrant buck- 
wheat fields, breathing the odor of the bee-hive ; and, as 
he beheld them, soft anticipations stole over, his mind of 
dainty slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey 
or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina 
Yan Tassel. 

10. It was toward evening when Ichabod arrived at the 
castle of Mynheer Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country. Fain 
would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that 
burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered 
the state parlor of Van TasseFs mansion, — such heaped- 
up platters of cakes of various and almost indescribable 
kinds, known only to experienced Dutch housewives, — 
the doughty doughnut, the crisp and crumbly cruller, 
sweet cakes and short-cakes, ginger cakes and honey 
cakes, and the whole family of cakes ! 

11. Then, there were apple-pies and peach-pies and 
pumpkin-pies ; also, slices of ham and smoked beef ; 
and, moreover, delectable dishes of preserved plums, and 
peaches and pears and quinces ; not to mention broiled 
shad and roasted chickens ; together with bowls of milk 
and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy^ pretty much as 
I have enumerated them, with the motherly tea-pot send- 
ing up its clouds of vapor from the midst. 

12. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so great a 



^ 
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hurry as his historian, but did ample justice to every 
dainty. He was a kind and thankful creature, whose 
heart dilated in proportion as his skin was filled with 
good cheer, and whose spirits rose with eating as some 
men's do with drink. He could not help, too, rolling his 
large eyes round him, as he ate, and chuckling with the 
possibility that he might one day be lord of this scene of 
almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. Then, he 
thought, how soon he'd turn his back upon the old 
school-house, snap his fingers in the face of Hans Van 
Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, and kick any 
itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call 
him comrade ! — Washington Irving. 



XXVII.— THE WRECK OF THE "GRACE OF 

SUNDERLAND." 

" rpiIEY ring for service," quoth the fisherman ; 
-*- " Our parson preaches in the church to-night." 

2. "And do the people go ?" my brother asked. 

3. " Ay, Sir ; they count it mean to stay away, 

He takes it so to heart. He 's a rare man, 
Our parson ; half a head above us all." 

4. " That 's a great gift, and notable," said I. 

5. " Ay, Sir ; and, when he was a younger man, 

He went out in the life-boat very oft. 

Before the " Grace of Sunderland " was wrecked. 

He 's never been his own man since that hour ; 

For there were thirty men aboard of her, 

Anigh as close as you are now to me, 

And ne'er a one was saved. 
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6. " They *re lying now, 
With two small children, in a row ; the church 
And yard are ftdl of seamen's graves, and few 
Have any names. 

7. " She bumped upon the reef; 
' Our parson, my young son, and several more. 

Were lashed together with a two-inch rope, 
And crept along to her, — their mates ashore, 
Ready to haul them in. The gale was high, 
The sea was all a boiling, seething froth, 
And God Almighty's guns were going off, 
And the land trembled. 

8. " When she took the ground, 
She went to pieces like a lock of hay 

Tossed from a pitchfork. Ere it came to that. 

The captain reeled on deck with two small things, — 

One in each arm, — his little lad and lass. 

Their hair was long, and blew before his face, 

Or else, we thought he had been saved ; he fell, 

But held them fast. 

9. ** The crew, — poor, luckless souls ! 
The breakers licked them off; and some were crushed, 
Some, swallowed in the yeast, some, flung up dead, 
The dear breath beaten out of them ; not one 
Jumped from the wreck upon the reef to catch 

The hands that strained to reach, but tumbled back 
With eyes wide open. 

1 0. " But the captain lay 

And clung — the only man alive. They prayed — 

* For God's sake, captain, throw the children here ! ' 

* Throw them ! ' our parson cried ; — and then she struck ; 
And he threw one, a pretty two years child ; 

But the gale dashed him on the slippery verge. 
And down he went. They say they heard him cry. 
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11. " Then he rose up, and took the other one, 

And all our men reached out their hungry arms, 
And cried out, ' Throw her, throw her ! * and he did ; 
He threw her right against the parson's breast, 
And, all at once, a sea broke over them, 
And they that saw it from the shore have said 
It struck the wreck, and, piecemeal, scattered it, 
Just as a woman might the lump of salt 
That *twixt her hands into the kneading pan 
She breaks and crumbles on her rising bread. 

12. " We hauled our men in ; two of them were dead ! 

The sea had beaten them, their heads hung down ; 
Our parson's arms were empty, for the wave 
Had torn away the pretty, pretty lamb ! 
We often see him stand beside her grave ; 
But 'twas ne fault of his, no fault of his." 

Jean Ingelow. 



XXVIII.— THE BURSTING OF OUSELY DAM. 

nrOHN Ransome started for Ousely reservoir. A smart 
^ canter soon brought him in sight of what seemed a 
long, black hill, with great glow-worms dotted here and 
there. That hill was the embankment; and the glow- 
worms were the lanterns of workmen examining the outer 
side of the embankment and prying into every part. 
The enormous size and double slope of the bank, its ap- 
parent similarity in form and thickness to those natural 
barriers with which nature hems in lakes of large dimen- 
sions, acted on Ransome's senses, and gave him a feeling 
of security. 

2. He rode up to the south side of the embankment, 
and, giving his horse to a boy, crawled up and looked 
north. The first glance at the water somewhat shook 
that impression of absolute security which the outer side 
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of the barrier had given him. In nature, a lake lies at 
the knees of the restraining hills, or else has a sufficient 
outlet. But here was a lake nearly full to the brim, on 
one side of the barrier, with an open descent on the other. 
He had encountered a little wind, coming up ; here, how- 
ever, the place being entirely exposed, the wind was pow- 
erful, and blew right down the valley, ruffling the artifi- 
cial lake. 

3. Altogether, it was a solemn scene ; and, even at first 
glance, one that could not be surveyed without some 
awe and anxiety. The surface of the lake shone like 
a mirror ; and waves of considerable size dashed against 
the embankment with a louder roar than one would have 
thought possible, and tossed some spray over all ; while 
overhead, clouds, less fleecy now, and more dark and sul- 
len, drifted so swiftly across the crescent moon that she 
seemed flying across the sky. 

4. Having now realized that the embankment, huge 
as it was, was not so high by several hundred feet as na- 
ture builds in parallel cases, and that, besides the nat- 
ural pressure of the whole water, the upper surface of the 
lake was being driven by the wind against the upper or 
thin part of the embankment, Ransome turned and went 
clown the embankment to look at the crack and hear 
opinions. Several workmen, an intelligent farmer called 
Ives, and Mr. Mountain, one of the contractors who had 
built the dam, were all examining it. Mr. Mountain 
was saying that the crack was perfectly dry, — a plain 
proof that there was no danger. 

5. " Ah," said Ives, " but it has grown larger since 
tea-time ; see, I can get my hand in, now." 

6. " Can you account for that ? " asked Ransome of 
the contractor. 

Mr. Mountain said it was caused by the embankment's 
settling. " Everything settles a little, — houses, embank- 
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ments and all. There 's no danger, Mr. Ransome, believo 



rae. 



7. " Well, sir," said Ransome, " I am not a man of 
science, but I have eyes, and I see the water is very high, 
and driving against the weak part. Would you mind 
opening the sluice-pipes?" 

8. " Not in the least, but I think it is the engineer's 
business to give an order of that kind." 

9. " But he is not here, and professional etiquette 
must give way where property, and lives, perhaps, are at 
stake. To tell the truth, Mr. Mountain, I have the ad- 
vice of an abler man than Mr. Tucker. His word to me 
was, ' If the water is as high as they say, don't waste 
time, but open the sluices at once, and relieve the dam.' " 

10. The workmen, who had said scarcely a word, till 
then, raised an assenting murmur at the voice of common 
sense. Mr. Mountain admitted it could do no harm, and 
gave an order accordingly ; screws were applied, and the 
valves of the double set of sluice-pipes were forced open, 
but with infinite difficulty, owing to the tremendous press- 
ure of the water. This operation showed all concerned 
with what a giant they were dealing ; while the sluices 
were being lifted, the noise and tremor of the pipes were 
beyond experience and conception. 

11. When, after vast efforts, they were, at last, opened, 
the ground trembled violently, and the water, as it 
rushed out of the pipes, roared like discharges of artil- 
lery. So hard is it to resist the mere effect of the senses, 
that nearly everybody ran back, appalled, although the 
effect of all this roaring could only be to relieve the press- 
ure ; and, in fact, now that these sluices were opened, 
the dam was safe, provided it could last a day or two. 

12. By and by, Ransome looked up, and observed a 
thin sheet of water beginning to stream over the centre 
of the embankment, and trickle down ; the quantity was 
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nothing, but it alarmed him. Having no special knowl- 
edge on these matters, he was driven to comparisons; 
and it flashed across him that, when he was a boy, and 
used to make little mud dams in April, they would resist 
the tiny stream until it trickled over them, and from 
that moment their fate was sealed. Nature, he had ob- 
served, operates alike in small things and great, and this 
sheet of water, though thin as a wafer, alarmed him. 
He thought it better to give a false warning than with- 
hold a true one; he ran to his horse, jumped on him, and 
spurred away. 

13. His horse was fast and powerful, and carried him 
in three minutes to Emden's farm. The farmer had 
gone to bed. Ransome wakened him, and told him he 
feared the dam was going; then galloped on to Hatfield 
mill. Here he found the miller and his family. all gath- 
ered outside, ready for a start ; one workman had run 
down from the reservoir. 

14. '' The embankment is not safe," he cried. 

" So I hear. I '11 take care of my flour and my folk. 
The mill will take care of herself." And the miller 
pointed, with pride, to the soUd structure and granite pil- 
lars. 

15. Ransome galloped on, shouting as he went. 

The shout was taken up ahead, and he heard a voice 
crying in the night, " It 's coming ! It 's coming ! " 
This weird cry, which, perhaps, his own galloping and 
shouting had excited, seemed like an independent warn- 
ing, and thrilled him to the bone. He galloped through 
Hatfield, shouting, '* Save yourselves 1 save yourselves ! " 
and the people poured out, and ran for high ground, 
shrieking wildly ; looking back, he saw the hill dotted 
wdth what he took for sheep, at first ; but it was the peo- 
ple in their night-clothes. 

16. He galloped on to Dumflask, still shouting as he 
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went. At the edge of the hamlet, he found a cottage 
with no light in it ; he dismounted, and thundered at the 
door, " Escape for your lives ! for your lives ! " A man 
called Hillsboro' Harry opened the window. 

"The embankment is going. Fly for your lives ! " 
'* Nay," said the man, coolly. " Ousely dam will not 
burst this week," and turned to go to bed again. 



XXIX.— BURSTING OF OUSELY DAM — Con- 
cluded. 

"DANSOME had not gone many yards, when a sharp 
"*" *' explosion was heard up in the hills. Ransome pulled 
up, and said aloud, " It will be all right now, thank good- 
ness ! they have blown up the weir." The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth, when he heard a loud, sullen 
roar, speedily followed by a tremendous hiss, and a rum- 
bling thunder that shook the very earth where he stood, 
although two miles distant. 

2. At that appalling sound, — that hissing thunder, — 
Ransome spurred away at all his speed, and warned the 
rest of the village with loud, inarticulate cries ; he could 
not wait to speak, nor was it necessary. At the top of the 
hill, he turned a moment, and looked up the valley; soon 
he saw a lofty white wall running down on Hatfield 
mill ; it struck the mill, and left nothing visible but the 
roof, surrounded by white foam. Another moment, and 
he distinctly saw the mill swim a yard or two, then dis- 
appear and leave no trace. 

3. On came the white wall, hissing and thundering. 
Ransome uttered a cry of horror, and galloped madly for- 
ward to save what lives he might. Whenever he passed 
a house, he shrieked his warning, but he never drew rein. 
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As he galloped aloDg, biB mind worked. He observed 
the valley widen, in places, and he hoped the flying lake 
would spread, and so lose some of that tremendous volume 



4. With this hope, he galloped on, and reached Poma 
Bridge, five miles and a half from the reservoir. Here, 
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to bis dismay, he heard the hissing thunder sound ^as 
near to him as when he halted on the hill above Dum- 
flask ; but, owing to a turn in the valley, he could see 
nothing. At the bridge itself, he found a man standing, 
without his hat, staring wildly up the valley. He yelled 
to this man, " Dam is burst ! Warn the village — for 
their lives — run on to Hillsborough — when you are 
out of breath, send on another. You '11 all be paid at the 
town-hall." 

6. Then, he dashed across the bridge. As he crossed 
it, he caught sight of the flying lake, once more. He 
saw the white wall strike Dolman's farm ; there was a 
light in one window, now. He saw the farm-house, with 
its one light, swim bodily, then melt and disappear, with 
all the poor souls in jt. 

6. He galloped on, — his hat flew ofif, — he came under 
the coiner's house, and yelled a warning. A window 
was opened, and a man looked out. 

" The flood ! the flood ! Fly 1 Get on high ground, 
for your lives ! " .... 

7. All landmarks were gone ; houses, trees, hedges, — 
all were swept away ; roads, covered three feet thick with 
rocks, and stones, and bricks, and carcasses ! The pleas- 
ant valley was now one horrid quagmire, in which he 
could take few steps, without sticking, or stumbling 
against some sure sign of destruction and death ; within 
the compass of fifty yards, he found a steam-boiler and 
its appurtenances, a dead cow, and the body of a wagon 
turned upside down, — the wheels of which were after- 
ward found fifteen miles from the body. 

8. Not far from this, Ransome found Little, working 
with the tears in his eyes. 

He uttered a shout of delight and silrprise, and, tak- 
ing Little by both shoulders, gazed earnestly at him, and 
said, " Can this be a living man ? " 
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9. Strange sights, they saw that night. They found 
a dead body curled around the top frame of a lamp post, 
and, in the suburbs, another jammed between a beam and 
the wall of a house. They found some houses with the 
front wall carried away, and, on the second floor, such of 
the inmates as had survived, huddled together in their 
night-clothes, unable to get down. These, Ransome and 
his men speedily relieved from their situation. 

10. At Poma Bridge, the devastation was horrible. 
The flood had bombarded a row of fifty houses, and de- 
molished them so utterly that only one arch of one cel- 
lar, remained ; the very foundations were torn up, and 
huge holes of incredible breadth and depth were bored 
by the furious eddies. 

11. Where were the inhabitants ? 

Ransome stood and looked, and shook like a man in 
ague. 

" Little," said he, "this is awful. Nobody in Hillsbor- 
ough dreams of the extent of this calamity. I dread the 
dawn of day. There must be scores of dead bodies hid- 
den in this thick mud, or, perhaps, swept through Hills- 
borough into the very sea." .... 

12. Daybreak realized his worst fears ; between Poma 
Bridge and the first suburb of Hillsborough, the place 
was like a battle-field ; not that many had been drowned 
on this spot, but that, drowned all up the valley by the 
flood at its highest, they had been brought down and de- 
posited on the thick layer of mud left by the abating 
waters. 

13. Between Poma Bridge and Hillsborough, the flood 
had wasted itself considerably in a broad valley; but 
still it had gone through Hillsborough twelve feet high, 
demolishing and drowning. Its terrible progress was 
marked by a layer of mud a foot thick, dotted with rocks, 
trees, wrecks of houses, machinery, furniture, barrels. 
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mattresses, carcasses of animals, and dead bodies, most 
of thera stark naked, — the raging flood having torn iheir 
clothes off their backs. 

14. Just before the suburb of Allerton, the ground is 
a dead flat ; and here the flying lake had covered a space 
a mile broad, doing frightful damage to property, but 
not much to life, because, wherever it expanded, it shal- 
lowed in proportion. In part of this flat, a gentleman 
had a beautiful garden and pleasure-grounds the night 
before ; they were now under water, and their appearance 
was incredible ; the flood, expanding, here, and then con- 
tracting, had grounded large objects and left small oaes 
floating. 

15. In one part of the garden, it had landed a large 
wheat-rick, which now stood as if it belonged there, 
though it had been built five miles off. In another part 
was an inverted summer-house and a huge water-wheel, 
both of them great travelers that night. In the large 
fish-pond, now much fuller than usual, floated a wheel- 
barrow, a hair mattress, an old wooden cradle, and an 
enormous box or chest. Little went splashing through the 
water to examine the cradle, and was richly rewarded. 
He found a little child in it, awake, but perfectly happy, 
and enjoying the fluttering birds above, and the buoyant 
bed below, whose treacherous nature was unknown to 
him. — Charles Reade (abridgecT), 



XXX. — THE CHILDREN OF HENRY THE FIRST. 

T IGHT sped a bark, from Gallia's^ strand, 
-*— ^ Across the azure main ; 
And on her deck a joyous band, — 
A proud and courtly train, — 

1 An ancieut name of France. 
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Surrounded Albion's * princely heir, 

Who toward his realm returned ; 
And music's cheering strain was there, 

And hearts with pleasure burned. 

2. It was a fair and glorious sight — 

That gallant bark to see, 
With floating streamers, glittering bright 

In pomp of cliivalry ; 
The smooth sea blessed her as she flew, 

The gentle gale impelled. 
As if each crested billow knew 

What wealth her bosom held. 

3. But, strangely, o'er the summer sky, 

A sable cloud arose. 
And hollow winds, careering high, 

Rushed on like armed foes. 
Loud thunders roll, wild tempests rave 

Red lightnings cleave the sky, — 
What is yon wreck amid the wave ? 

And whence that fearful cry ? 

4. See ! see ! amid the foaming surge 

There seems a speck to float. 
And, with such speed as oars can urge, 

Toils on the laboring boat. 
The Prince is safe, — but to his ear 

There came a distant shriek. 
Which to his strained eye brought the tear. 

And paleness to his cheek. 

5. That voice ! 'twas by his cradle side, 

Whem with sweet dream he slept, — 
It ruled his wrath, it soothed his pride. 
When moody boyhood wept 

1 An ancient name of England. 
8 
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'Twas with him in his hour of glee, . i 

Gay sports, and pastimes rare ; 
And at his sainted mother's knee, 

Amid the evening prayer. 

6. Plunging, he dared the breakers hoarse, — 

None might the deed restrain, — 
And battled, with a maniac's force. 

The madness of the main.' 
He snatched his sister from the wreck, — 

Faint was her accent dear. 
Yet strong her white arms twined his neck, — 

« Blest WiUiam ! art thou here ? '' 

7. The wild waves swelled like mountains, — on 

The blasts impekious sweep! 
Where is the heir of England's throne ! 

Go, — ask the insatiate deep ! 
He sleeps in Ocean's coral grove. 

Pale pearls his bed adorn, — 
A martyr to that hallowed love 

Which, with his life, was born. 

8. Woe was in England's halls that day, 

Woe in her royal towers. 
While low her haughty monarch lay, 

To wail his smitten flowers ; 
And, though protracted years bestow 

Bright honor's envied store. 
Yet, on that crowned and lofty brow, 

The smile sat never more. 

Lydia H. Sioournet. 
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XXXL— RURAL LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

• 

rriHERE is something patriarchal still lingering about 
-*- rural life in Sweden, which renders it a fit theme 
for song. Almost primeval simplicity reigns over that 
northern land, — almost primeval solitude and stillness. 
You pass out from the gate of the city, and, as if by 
magic, the scene changes to a wild, woodland landscape. 
Around you are forests of fir. Overhead hang the long 
fan-like branches, trailing with moss, and heavy with red 
and blue cones. Under foot is a carpet of yellow leaves ; 
and the air is warm and balmy. 

. 2. On a wooden bridge, you cross a little silver stream ; 
and, anon, come forth into a pleasant and sunny land 
of farms. Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. 
Across the road are gates which are opened by troops of 
children. The peasants take off their hats as you pass ; 
you sneeze, and they cry, " God bless you." The houses 
in the villages and smaller towns are all built of hewn 
timber, and, for the most part, painted red. The floora 
of the taverns are strewed with the fragrant tips of fir 
boughs. 

3. In many villages, there are no taverns, and the 
peasants take turn in receiving travelers. The thrifty 
housewife shows you into the best chamber, the walls of 
which are hung round with rude pictures from the Bible, 
and brings you her heavy silver spoons — an heir-loom — 
to dip the curdled milk from the pan. You have oaten 
cakes, baked some months before, or bread with anise- 
seed and coriander in it, or, perhaps, a little pine bark. 

4. Meanwhile, the sturdy husband has brought his 
horses from the plough, and harnessed them to your car- 
riage. Solitary travelers come and go in uncouth one- 
horse chaises. Most of them have pipes in their mouths, 
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and, hanging around their necks in front, a leather wallet, 
in which they carry tobacco, and the great bank-notes ol 
the country, as large as your two hands. You meet, also, 
groups of peasant women, traveling homeward, or town- 
ward, in pursuit of work. They walk barefoot, carrying 
in their hands their shofes, which have high heels under 
the hollow of the foot, and soles of birch bark. 

5. Frequent, too, are the village churches, standing by 
the road sides, each in its own little garden of Gethsem- 
ane. In the chiirch-yard are a few flowers and much 
green grass; and daily the shadow of the church-spire, 
with its long tapering finger, counts the tombs, repre- 
senting a dial-plate of human life, on which the hours 
and minutes are the graves of men. 

6. The stones are flat and large and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some are ar- 
morial bearings ; on others, only the initials of the poor 
tenants, with a date, as on the roofs of Dutch cottages. 
They all sleep with their heads to the westward. Each 
held a lighted taper in his hand when h^ died ; and in his 
coffin were placed his little hear<?-treasures, and a piece of 
money for his last journey. 

7. In this northern clime, there is no long and linger- 
ing spring, unfolding leaf and blossom, one by one ; no 
long and lingering autumn, pompous with many-colored 
leaves and the glow of Indian summer ; but winter and 
summer are wonderful, and pass into each other. The 
quail has hardly ceased piping in the corn, when winter, 
from the folds of trailing clouds, sows, broadcast, over 
the land, snow, icicles, and rattling haiL 

8. The days wane apace. Ere long, the sun hardly 
rises above the horizon, or does not rise at all. The 
moon and the stars shine through the day ; only at noon 
they are pale and wan ; and in the southern sky a red, 
fiery glow, as of sunset, burns along the horizon, and 
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then goes out. Pleasantly, under the silver moon, and 
under the silent, solemn stars, ring the steel shoes of the 
skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, and the sound of 
bells. 

9. Now, the Northern Lights begin to bum, — faintly, 
at first, like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue 
sea. Then, a soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. 
There is a blush on the cheek of night. The colors come 
and go, and change from crimson to gold, from gold to 
crimson. The snow is stained with rosy light. Two- 
fold, from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery sword ; 
and a broad band passes athwart the heavens like a sum- 
mer sunset. Soft, purple clouds come sailing over the 
sky, and, through their vapory folds, the winking stars 
shine white as silver. 

10. With such pomp as this is Merry Christmas ush- 
ered in, though only a single star heralded the first 
Christmas. In memory of that day, the Swedish peas- 
ants dance on straw, and the peasant girls throw straws 
at the timbered roof of the hall ; and for every one that 
sticks in a crack shall a groomsman come to their wed- 
ding. Merry Christmas, indeed ! 

11. Now the glad, leafy midsummer, full of blossoms 
and the song of nightingales, is come I The sun does 
not set till ten o'clock, and the children are at play in 
the streets an hour later. The windows and doors are 
all open, and you may sit and read, till midnight, without 
a candle. 

12. Oh, how beautiful is the summer night, which is 
not night, but a sunless, yet unclouded day, descending 
upon earth with dews, and shadows, and refreshing cool- 
ness ! How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which, like 
a silver clasp, unites to-day with yesterday ! How beau- 
tiful the silent hour, when morning and evening thus sit 
together, hand in hand, beneath the starless sky of Qtiid- 
night I 
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13. From the church-tower in the public square, the 
bell tolls the hour, with a soft, musical chime ; and the 
watchman, whose watch-tower is the belfry, blows a 
blast on his horn for each stroke of the hammer, and four 
times, to the four corners of the heavens, in a sonorous 
voice, he chants, — 

" Ho ! watchman, ho I 
Twelve is the clock ! 
God keep our town 
From fire and brand 
And host le hand ! 
Twelve is the clock ! " 

From his swallow's nest in the belfry, he can see the sun 
all night long ; and, farther north, the priest stands at his 
door in the warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a 
common burning-glass. — H, W. Longfellow, 



XXXIL — WHEN THIS OLD FLAG WAS NEW. 

"TTTHEN this old flag was new, 

» ^ The manners and the men 
That are so petty now, 

Me thinks, were better then. 
The straits that we were in, 

The work there was to do, 
All hearts and hands made strong, 

When this old flag was new. 

2. A brave old race, they were. 

Who peopled then the land, — 
No man of them ashamed 

To show his horny hand ; 
Hands that had grasped the sword, 

Now drew the furrow true ; 
For honored was the plow, 
• When this old flag was new. 
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3. The farmer tilled the ground 

His father tilled before ; 
If it supplied his wants, 

He asked for nothing more. 
Thankful for what he had, 

On Sunday, in his pew. 
He sang a hymn of praise, 

When this old flag was new. 

4. He wore a homespun suit 

His wife and daughters made ; 
'Twas dyed with butternuts. 

And, likely, old and frayed ; 
They dressed in calicoes, 

And looked right pretty, too ; 
Women, not clothes, were loved, 

When this old flag was new. 

5. Men married women, then. 

Who kept their healthful bloom 
By working at the churn 

And at the wheel and loom ; 
Who could their stockings knit. 

And darn, and bake, and brew ; — 
A housewife in each house. 

When this old flag was new. 

6. And women n^arried men 

Who did not shrink from toil, 
But wrung, with sweat, their bread 

From out the stubborn soil ; 
Whose axes felled the wood. 

And where so late it grew 
Did straightway build their homes, 

When this old flag was new. 

7. They lived their homely lives 

The plain, old-fashioned way, — 
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Thanksgiviug once a year, 

And General Muster-day ; 
Town-meeting in the spring, — 

Their holidays were few 
And very gravely kept, 

When tliis old flag was new. 

8. A hardy, patient race. 

Their growth was sure, if slow ; 
Happy in this, they had 

A world wherein to grow, 
Where kings and priests were not, 

Nor peoples to subdue ; 
A continent their own, 

When this old flag was new- 

9. God bless the dear old flag ! 

The nation's hope and pride. 
For which our fathers fought, 

For which our children died ; 
And, long as there shall beat 

A heart to freedom true. 
Preserve the rights we won^ 

When this old flag was new. 

Richard Henry Stoddard. 



XXXIIL — THE WHALE. 

"TITALLO, Tom," cried Barnstable, starting, "there 
is the blow of a whale." 
2. " Aye, aye, sir," returned the cockswain, "here is 
his spout, not half a mile to seaward ; the easterly gale 
has driven him to leeward, and he begins to find himself 
in shoal water. He 's been sleeping, while he should 
have been working to windward I " 
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3. " The fellow takes it coolly, too ! he 's in no hurry- 
to get an offing ! " 

4. " I rather conclude, sir," said the cockswain, rolling 
his tobacco in his mouth, very composedly, " the gentle- 
man has lost his reckoning, and doesn't know which 
way to head, to take himself back into blue water." 

5. " 'Tis a fin-back I " exclaimed the lieutenant, " he 
will soon make headway, and be off." 

6. '* No, sir, 'tis a right-whale," answered Tom ; " I 
saw his spout ; he threw up a pair of as pretty rainbows 
as one would wish to see." 

7. Barnstable exclaimed, in joyous tones, " Give strong 
way, my hearties 1 there seems nothing better to be done ; 
let us have a stroke of a harpoon at that impudent ras- 
cal." 

8. The men shouted, spontaneously, and the old cock- 
swain suffered his solemn visage to relax into a small 
laugh, while the whale-boat sprung forward like a courser 
for the goal. Their approach was unnoticed by the mon- 
ster of the deep, until the hardy seamen were within a 
few hundred feet of him, when he suddenly cast his head 
downward, and, without an apparent effort, reared his 
immense body for many feet above the water, waving his 
tail violently, and producing a whizzing noise, that 
sounded like the rushing of winds, 

9. The cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, 
ready for the blow ; but when he beheld the creature as- 
sume this formidable attitude, he waved his hand to his 
commander, who instantly signaled to his men to cease 
rowing. The whale's slightest movements were closely 
watched by Barnstable and his cockswain, and when he 
was in a state of comparative rest, the former gave a sig- 
nal to his crew to ply their oars once more. 

10. A few long and vigorous strokes sent the boat di- 
rectly up to the broadside of the whale, with its bows point- 
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ing toward one of the fins, which was, at times, as the 
animal yielded sluggishly to the action of the waves, ex- 
posed to view. The cockswain poised his harpoon with 
much precision, and then darted it from him with a vio- 
lence tliat buried the iron in the blubber of their foe. 
The instant the blow was made, Long Tom shouted, — 
" Starn, all ! " 

11. " Stern, all I " echoed Barnstable ; when the obe* 
dient seamen, by united efforts, forced the boat in a 
backward direction, beyond the reach of any blow frona 
their formidable antagonist. The alarmed animal, how- 
ever, meditated no such resistance ; ignorant of his own 
power, and of the insignificance of his enemies, he sought 
refuge in flight. 

12. One moment of stupid surprise succeeded the en- 
trance of the iron, wh^n he cast his huge tail into the 
air, with a violence that threw the sea around him into 
increased commotion ; and then he disappeared, with the 
quickness of lightning, amid a cloud of foam. 

13. " Snub him ! " shouted Barnstable ; " hold on, 
Tom ; he rises already." 

14. " Aye, aye, sir,'* replied the composed cockswain, 
seizing the line, which was running out of the boat with 
a velocity that rendered such a maneuver rather hazard*- 
ous, and causing it to yield more gradually round the 
large loggerhead that was placed in the bows of the boat 
for that purpose. 

15. Presently, the line stretched forward, and, rising 
to the surface, with tremulous vibrations, it indicated the 
direction in which the animal might be expected to re- 
appear. Barnstable had cast the bow of the boat to- 
ward that point, before the terrified and wounded victim 
rose once more to the surface. The monster's time was 
no longer wasted in sport ; he cast the waters aside, as 
he forced his way, with prodigious velocity, along their 
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surface^ The boat was dragged violently in his wake, 
and cut through the billows with a terrific rapidity, that, 
at times, appeared to bury the slight fabric in the ocean. 

16. When Long Tom beheld his victim, throwing his 
spouts on high again, he pointed^ with exultation, to the 
jetting fluid, which was streaJced with the deep red of 
blood, and cried, " Aye ! I've touched the fellow's life I 
It must be more than two feet of blubber that stops my 
iron from reaching the life of any whale that ever sculled 
the ocean ! " 

17. " I believe you have saved yourself the trouble of 
using the bayonet you have rigged for a lance," said his 
commander, who entered into the sport with all the ardor 
of one whose youth had been chiefly passed in such pur- 
suits; "feel your line. Master CoflRn ; can we haul 
along-side our enemy ? I like not. the course he is steer- 
ing, as he tows us away from the schooner." • 

18. " 'T is the creater's way, sir," said the cockswain ; 
" you know they need the air in their nostrils, when they 
run, the same as a man ; but lay hold, boys, and let us 
haul up to him." 

19. The seamen now seized the whale line, and slowly 
drew their boat to within a few feet of the tail of the 
monster, whose progress became sensibly less rapid, as 
he grew weak from the loss of blood. In a few minutes, 
he stopped running, and appeared to roll uneasily on the 
water, as if suffering the agony of death. 

20. " Shall we pull in, and finish him, Tom ? " cried 
Barnstable ; " a few sets from your bayonet would do 
it." 

21. The cockswain stood examining his game with 
cool discretion, and replied to this interrogatory — " No, 
sir, no — he 's going into his flurry ; there 's no occasion 
fcr disgracing ourselves by using a soldier's weapon in 
taking a whale. Stam off, sir, starn off I the creater 's in 
Wfi flurry ! " 
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22. The 5raming of the prudent cockswain was promptly- 
obeyed, and the boat cautiously drew oflf to a distance, 
leaving to the animal a clear space, while under its dy- 
ing agonies. From a state of perfect rest, the terrible 
monster threw its tail on high, as when in sport, but its 
blows were trebled in rapidity and violence, till all was 
hid from view by a pyramid of foam, that was deeply- 
dyed with blood. 

-23. The roarings of the whale were like the bellowings 
of a herd of bulls, and, to one who was ignorant of the 
fact, it would have appeared as if a thousand monsters 
were engaged in deadly combat behind the bloody mist 
that obstructed the view. 

24. Gradually these effects subsided, and when the dis- 
colored water again settled down to the long and regular 
swell of the ocean, the whale was seen exhausted and 
yielding passively to its fate. As life departed, the enor- 
mous black mass rolled to one side, and when the white 
and glistening skin of the belly became apparent, the 
seamen well knew that their victory was achieved. 

J. Fenimore Cooper, 



XXXIV. — THE ALBATROSS. 

A ND now there came both mist and snow, 
-^^^ And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

2. And, through the drifts, the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts, we ken, — 
The ice was all between. . 
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3. The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around ; 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled 
Like noises in a swound. 

4. At length did cross an albatross, — 

Through the fog, it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul. 
We hailed it in God's name. 

5. It ate ,the food it ne *er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us throu<rh ! 

6. And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play. 
Came to the mariner's hollo ! 

7. In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine : 
Whiles, all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the white moonshine. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 



XXXV. — PRIMITIVE LIFE IN NEW YORK. 

"TN those good old days of simplicity and sunshine, a 
passion for cleanliness was the leading principle in 
domestic economy, and the universal test of an able 
housewife. The front door was never opened, except for 
marriages, funerals, and on New- Year's Day, the festival 
of St. Nicholas, or some such great occasion. It was orna- 
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mented with a gorgeous brass knocker, which was curi- 
ously wrought, — sometimes in the device of a dog, and 
sometimes in that of a lion's head, — and daily burnished 
with such religious zeal, that it was often worn out by 
the very preciiutions taken for its preservation. 

2. The whole house was constantly in a state of inun- 
dation, imder the discipline of mops and brooms and 
scrubbing brushes ; and the good housewives of those days 
were a kind of amphibious animal, delighting exceedingly 
to be dabbling in water, — insomuch that an historian of 
the day gravely tells us that many of his townswomen 
grew to have webbed fingers, " like unto a duck." 

3. The grand parlor was the sanctum sanctorum, where 
the passion for cleaning was indulged without control. No 
one was permitted to enter this sacred apartment, except 
the mistress and her confidential maid, who visited it once 
a week for the purpose of giving it a tliorough cleaning. 
On these occasions, they always took the precaution of 
leaving their shoes at the door, and entering, devoutly, 
in their stocking-feet. After scrubbing the floor, sprink- 
ling it with fine white sand, — which was curiously stroked 
with a broom into angles and curves and rhomboids, — • 
after washing the windows, rubbing and polishing the 
furniture, and putting a new branch of evergreens in the 
fire-place, the windows were again closed to keep out the 
flies, and the room was kept carefully locked, until the 
revolution of time brought round the weekly cleaning 
day. 

4. As to the family, they always entered in at the 
gate, and generally lived in the kitchen. To have seen 
a numerous household assembled round the fire, one would 
have imagined that he was transported to those happy 
days of primeval simplicity which float before our im- 
aginations like golden visions. 
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6. The firp-places were of a truly patriarchal magni- 
tude, wliere the whole 



6. Here the old burgher would sit in perfect silence, 
puffing his pipe, looking in the fire, with half-shut eyes, 
and thinking of nothing, for hours together; the good 
wife, on the opposite side, would employ herself dili- 
gently in spinning yam, or knitting stockings. The 
young folks would crowd around the hearth, listening, 
with breathless attention, to some old crone of a n^ro, 
who was the oracle of the family, and who, perched like 
a raven in a corner of the chimney, would croak forth, 
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for a long winter afternoon, a string of incredible stories 
about New England witches, grisly ghosts, horses without 
heads, hair-breadth escapes, and bloody encounters among 
Indians. 

7. In these happy days, fashionable parties were gen- 
erally confined to the higher classes, or noblesse; that is 
to say, such as kept their own cows, and drove their own 
wagons. The company usually assembled at three o'clock, 
and went away about six, unless it was in winter -time, 
when the fashionable hours were a little earlier, that 
the ladies might reach home before dark. 

8. The tea-table was crowned with a huge earthen 
dish, well stored with slices of fat pork, fried brown, cut 
up into morsels, and swimming in gravy. The company, 
seated round the genial board, evinced their dexterity in 
launching their forks at the fattest pieces in this mighty 
dish, — in much the same manner that sailors harpoon 
porpoises at sea, or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. 

9. Sometimes, the table was graced with immense ap- 
ple-pies, or saucers full of preserved peaches and pears ; 
but it was always sure to boast an enormous dish of balls 
of sweetened dough, fried in hog's fat, and called dough- 
nuts, or olykoeks, — a delicious kind of cake, at present 
little known in this city, except in genuine Dutch fam- 
ilies. 

10. The tea was served out of a majestic delft tea-pot, 
ornamented with paintings of fat little Dutch shepherds 
and shepherdesses, tending pigs, — with boats sailing in 
the air, and houses built in the clouds, and sundry other 
ingenious Dutch fancies. The beaux distinguished them- 
selves by their adroitness in replenishing this pot from 
a huge copper tea-kettle. 

11. To sweeten the beverage, a lump of sugar was laid 
beside each cup, and the company alternately nibbled and 
sipped with great decorum, until an improvement was 
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introduced by a shrewd and economic old lady, which 
was to suspend, by a string from the ceiling, a large lump 
directly over the tea-table, so that it could be swung 
from mouth to mouth. 

12. At these primitive tea-parties, the utmost pro- 
priety and dignity prevailed. — No flirting nor coquetting ; 
no gambling of old ladies, nor chatting and romping of 
young ones; no self-satisfied struttings of wealthy gentle- 
men, with their brains in their pockets ; no amusing con- 
ceits and monkey diversions of smart young gentlemen, 
with no brains at all. 

13. On the contrary, the young ladies seated them- 
selves, demurely, in their rush-bottomed chairs, and knit 
their own woolen stockings ; nor ever opened their lips, 
excepting to say yaA, Mynheer^ or yah^ yah^ Vromv^ to 
any question that was asked them. The parties broke up 
without noise or confusion. The guests were carried 
home by their own carriages ; that is to say, by the vehi- 
cles nature had provided them, excepting such of the 
wealthy as could afford to keep a wagon. 

Washington Irvinff. 



XXXVL — THE SABBATH. 

nrpRESH glides the brook, and blows the gale, 
-^ Yet, yonder halts the quiet mill ! 
The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, — 
How motionless and still ! 

2. Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, 

Thy strength the slave of want may be ; 
The seventh, thy limbs escape the chain, — 
A Grod hath made thee free ! 
9 



'. 
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3. Ah ! tender was the law that gare 

This holy respite to the breast — 
To breathe the gale, to watch the wave, 
And know the wheel may rest ! 

L 

4. But, where the waves the gentlest glide, . 

What image charms, to lift thine eyes ? 
The spire, reflected on the tide, 
Invites thee to the skies. 

5. To teach the soul its nobler worth. 

This rest from mortal toils is given : 
GrO, snatch the brief reprieve from earth. 
And pass — a guest to Heaven. 

6. They tell thee, in their dreaming school, 

Of power from old dominion hurled, 
When rich and. poor, with juster rule. 
Shall share the altered world. 

7. Alas ! since time itself began. 

That fable hath but fooled the hour ; 
Each age that ripens power in man. 
But subjects maji to power. 

8. Yet, every day in seven, at least. 

One bright republic shall be known ; 
Man's world awhile hath surely ceased. 
When God proclaims His own ! 



9. Six days may rank divide the poor, 
O Dives, from thy banquet-hall ! 
The seventh, the Father opes the door, 
And holds His feast for all ! 

Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
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XXXVII. -^A WALRUS HUNT. 

rri HE party which Morton attended on a walrus hunt 
had three sledges. One was to be taken to a cache 
m the neighborhood ; the other two were dragged, at a 
quick run, toward the open water, about ten miles to the 
southwest. They had but nine dogs to these two sledges, 
one man, only, riding, the others running, by turns. As 
they neared the new ice, where the black wastes of 
mingled cloud and water betokened the open sea, they 
from time to time removed their hoods, and listened in- 
tently for the animal's voice. 

2. After a while, Myouk became convinced, from signs 
or sounds, or both, — for they were inappreciable by 
Morton, — that the walrus were waiting for him in a 
small space of recently open water that was glazed over 
with a few days' growth of ice ; and, moving gently on, 
they soon heard the characteristic bellow of a bull awuk.^ 
The walrus, like some of the higher order of beings to 
which he has been compared, is fond of his own music, 
and will lie for hours, listening to himself. His vocaliza- 
tion is something between the lowing of a cow and the 
deepest baying of a mastiff ; very round and full, with its 
barks or detached notes repeated rather quickly, from 
seven to nine times in succession. 

3. The party now formed in single file, following in 
each other's steps, and wound behind hummocks and 
ridges in a serpentine approach toward a group of pond- 
like discolorations, — recently frozen ice-spots, — but sur- 
rounded by firmer and older ice. 

When within half a mile of these, the line broke, and 
each man crawled toward a separate pool, — Morton, on 
his hands and knees, following Myouk. 

1 The Esquimau name for the walrus, in imitation of its ciy. 
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4. In a few minutes, the walrus were in sight. They 
were five in number, rising, at intervals, through the ice, 
in a body, and breaking it up with an explosive puff that 
might have been heard for miles. Two large, grim-look- 
ing males were conspicuous as the leaders of the group. 

5. Now for the marvel of the craft. When the walrus 
IS above water, the hunter is flat and motionless ; when 
he begins to sink, alert and ready for a spring. The ani- 
mal's head is hardly below the water-line before every 
man is in a rapid run ; and, again, as if by instinct, before 
the beast returns, all are motionless behind protecting 
knolls of ice. They seem to know beforehand, not only 
the time he will be absent, but the very spot at which he 
will re-appear. 

6. In this way, hiding and advancing by turns, Myouk, 
with Morton at his heels, has reached a plate of thin ice, 
hardly strong enough to bear them, at the very brink of 
the water-pool in which the walrus are frolicking. 

Myouk, till now phlegmatic, seems to waken with ex- 
citement. His coil of walrus-hide, a well-trimmed line 
of many fathoms' length, is lying at his side. He fixes 
one end of it in an iron barb, and fastens this loosely, by 
a socket, upon a shaft of unicorn's horn ; the other end 
is already looped, or, as sailors would say, " doubled in 
a bight." 

7. It is the work of a moment. He has grasped the 
harpoon, — the water is in motion. Puffing with pent-up 
respiration, the walrus is close before him. Myouk rises 
slowly — his right arm thrown back, the left, flat at his 
side. The walrus looks about him, shaking the water 
from bis crest ; Myouk throws up his left arm, and the 
animal, rising breast high, fixes one look before he 
plunges. It has cost him all that curiosity can cost, — 
the harpoon is buried under his left flipper. 

8. Though the awuk is down in a moment, Myouk is 
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running at desperate speed from the scene of his victory, 
paying off his coil freely, but clutching the end by its 
loop. As he runs, he seizes a small piece of bone, rudely 
pointed with iron, and by a sudden movement drives it 
into the ice ; to this he secures his line, pressing it down 
close to the ice-surface with his feet. 

9. Now comes the struggle. The water is dashed in 
mad commotion by the struggles of the wounded ani- 
mal ; the line is drawn tight at one moment, relaxed the 
next. The hunter has not left his station. There is a 
crash of the ice ; and, rearing up through it, are two 
walrus, not many yards from where he stands. One of 
them, the male, is excited and, seemingly, terrified ; the 
other, the female, is collected and vengeful. 

10. Down they go again, after one grim survey of the 
field ; and at that instant Myouk changes his position, 
carrying his coil with him, and fixing it anew. 

He has hardly fixed it, before the pair has again risen, 
breaking up an area of ten feet in diameter about the 
very spot he left. As they sink once more, he again 
changes his place. Thus the conflict goes on between 
address and force, till the victim, half -exhausted, receives 
a second wound, and is played like a trout by the an- 
gler's reel. 

11. Some idea may be formed of the ferocity of the 
walrus, from the fact that the battle which Morton wit- 
nessed — not without sharing in its dangers — lasted for 
four hours ; during which, the animal rushed continually 
at the Esquimaux as they approached, tearing off great 
tables of ice with his tusks, and showing no indication of 
fear, whatever. He received upwards of seventy lance 
woimds, — Morton counted over sixty ; and, even then, 
the walrus remained hooked by his tusks to the margin 
of the ice, either unable or unwilling to retire. His fe- 
male fought in the same manner, but fled on receiving a 
lance wound. — Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. 
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XXXVin. — HOW THE BROOK WENT TO MILL. 



A boy dipped dry with a drinking cup ! 
Broke in a brook the rill complete — 
Broke in a song tlie brook bd fleet — 
Broke in a laugh the song so sweet ! 
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2. 'Twas pebble, rubble, and fallen tree, 

'Twas babble, double, through every mile ; 
It battled on, with a shout and shock, 
And white with foam was the rugged rock. 
And dark were the hemlocks, all the while, 
'Till the road grew broad, and the creek ran free. 
It glassed along on the slippery slide, 
And shot away with an arrowy glide, — 
It slipped its shoes, and, in stocking-feet. 
Under the bank and in from the street, 
Whirled in a waltz, about and out, — 
Sprinkled with gold and put to rout, — 
And bright with the flash of the spotted trout ! 

3. It floats a name and it bears a boat ; 

'Tis Leonard's Creek, and is bound for the mill, 
And makes you think, with its ripple and flow, — 
So light it trips to the stones below, — 
How her fingers go, when they move by note 
Through measures fine, as she marches them o'er 
The yielding plank of the ivory floor. 
Beneath the bridge, with a rasping rush, 
A bird takes toll, — 'tis a thirsty thrush, — 
It nears the Gulf of the hemlock night. 
Where stars: shine down in the mid-day light ; 
It verges the brink of the shadow's lair. 
Stumbles and falls on the limestone stair; 
Clings to the mute and motionless edge, — 
Tumbles and bounds from ledge to ledge, — 
And thunders and blunders down to the sedge. 

Ben J. F. Taylor. 



XXXIX. —NEW-YEAR'S DAY IN YEDDO. 

/^N the sixth of February, 1864, the New-year's Eve of 
^^ the Japanese year, I came to Yeddo for the second 
time. The oflBcers who met om: party allowed us to ar- 
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range an immediate excursion through the city, for the 
purpose of seeing the preparations for the approaching 
festival. 

2. The people had cleaned their dwellings from top to 
bottom, and put their furniture in the best condition. 
The sidewalks were heaped with matting, screens, and 
articles of bronze, porcelain, and lacquered ware, which 
the owners hastened to restore to their places. In the 
houses of the rich, this labor was intrusted to coolies, 
who performed it with many joyous and grotesque mani- 
festations, — stumbling over footstools, tumbling down 
stairs, or tossing in a blanket some careless or lazy com- 
rade. 

3. Some persons planted, on each side of their doors, 
young pine, or feathery bamboo trees, which they bound 
together at the top with garlands of rice-straw, orna- 
mented with mandarin oranges and strips of gilded paper. 
They also hung the walls, under the balconies and roofs, 
with long bands of straw, interlaced with fir branches and 
ferns. The shops, portals of the temples, fountains, and 
booths of all kinds, were similarly ornamented. 

4. Visitors from the provinces arrive in troops, — men 
and women, carrying, on the back of the neck, their bag- 
gage, wrapped in oil-paper, or silk from oak leaves, to- 
gether with the indispensable umbrella. Four dancing 
priests make their way along, under a broad canopy of 
crape. A grotesque figure, with a dragon's head, dan- 
cing and leaping with wonderful contortions, and accom- 
panied by a band of music, is an agent of the journey- 
man masons, collecting funds for their benevolent society. 

5. Among those who appear in the streets, clad in 
motley garments, with fantastic head-dresses, and masks 
with birds' beaks, we distinguish porters, cooks, and val- 
ets, each in an appropriate disguise. They cover the 
head with a high conical hat of green paper, which almost 
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conceals the face, and go from house to house, singing, 
dancing, and collecting small coins for a festival fund. 

6. The last days of the year .are far from being en- 
tirely given up to festivities. The thirtieth day of the 
twelfth month is the painful time of settling bills. The 
master-mechanic, the shop-keeper, the head of a house- 
hold, — in short, every man with debts or credits, scours t)ie 
city, and works in his oflSce, until all his accounts are 
carefully regulated, according to the rule universally ac- 
cepted in Japan, that no one shall commence the new 
year with debts. Not until this is accomplished, do they 
take their ease in the familiar restaurant, or join their 
wives and children in the festive preparations. 

7. Another rule is, that on New-year's Day there must 
be flowers in every house. Most of the people buy, at 
the horticultural establishments, dwarf peaches, raised in 
pots of coarse porcelain, and covered with double-flowers. 
The Japanese have an astonishing success in dwarfing 
trees and plants, by allowing them the least possible 
quantity of soil, water, and light. Such is their liking 
for these Liliputian productions, that, in the toyshops, 
there are microscopic imitations of dwarf trees, laden 
with flowers, made of cut paper, every little detail being 
exactly reproduced. 

8. In the • neighborhood of the Niphon bridge, the 
clamors of the crowd indicate the situation of the large 
establishments where rice beer is brewed, and tlie docks 
where it is shipped, by thousands of barrels, to all parts 
of the country. Hundreds of coolies fill the streets, 
carrying barrels enveloped in matting, and suspended to 
bamboo poles. Those who buy small quantities of beer 
carry it in open vessels, and, verily, at great risk on New- 
year's eve ; for the crowd increases, rushing from all 
quarters to the last auction of this beer, which is the 
best of the year ! 
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9. The policemen, ranged at short intervals along the 
sidewalks, endeavor by their voices .and gestui'es to keep 
the crowds in order. When their eloquence has been 
exhausted in vain, they plunge forward three or four 
steps, and use their fans at random, on the heads of the 
coolies and loafers who interrupt the circulation. Old 
men, girls, mothers, and children, occupy the windows 
and balconies of the dwellings, and comfortably enjoy 
the sight of the tumult. 

10. They are not satisfied to retire, imtil they have seen 
the procession of journeymen-brewers. The latter, after 
receiving their wages in the morning, go out and cele- 
brate their first day of liberty, in the suburban gardens. 
There they have their banquets in the open air, fol- 
lowed by all sorts of wagers, and trials of strength and 
skill, until the fatigued foremen stretch themselves out 
under the cedar trees, with their legs luxuriously resting 
on the backs of the apprentices, while others move their 
heels in lively dances. 

11. During the whole evening, the sky and the waters 
of the bay reflect the ruddy illumination from millions 
of lanterns. Here and there, a solitary lamp shows 
where the teacher of the district prepares the poems 
which he is to send, the next morning, to the parents of 
his scholars. In order to accomplish his task with a bet- 
ter chance of success, he places before his desk a vase of 
flowers, and a dish filled with rice-cakes, — an humble 
offering to the sun. He first writes his verses on a piece 
of red paper; but at the dawn of day they will be copied 
on the fans which he presents to his patrons. 

12. In most of the households, the evil spirit is exor- 
cised at midnight. This is the exclusive duty of the 
head of the family. Clothed in his richest garments, 
with the sabre in his girdle, he passes alone through the 
rooms, bearing in his left hand a box of roasted beans, on 
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a lacquered tray. With his right hand he scatters the 
beans, here and there, uttering in a loud voice a cabal- 
istic invocation, the refrain of which is, — " Avaunt, De- 
mons ! Fortune, enter ! " 

13. Everything being thus prepared for the inaugura- 
tion of the new year, the inhabitants of the capital al- 
low themselves a little rest ; but at sunrise every one is 
awake and stirring. Men, women, and children hasten 
to put on their festival garments, and the first congratu- 
lations are exchanged between the members of families. 

14. The wife places upon the matting of the saloon 
the gifts which she offers to her husband. As soon as he 
appears, she prostrates herself three times before him ; 
then, rising to her knees, and bending her body forward, 
— not a graceful position, but required by Japanese cus- 
tom, — she offers him the compliments of the season. 

15. The husband squats down, facing the wife, with 
his arms hanging over his knees until the ends of his fin- 
gera touch the floor, inclining his head as if to listen 
more intently, and testifying his satisfaction, from time to 
time, by singular guttural sounds, long sighs, or subdued 
whistling. 

16. When Madame has finished, Monsieur formally 
replies, and then their presents are solemnly exchanged. 
The children • come next in turn, and, after them, the 
grandparents. Then, having breakfasted together, the 
rest of the forenoon is spent in making and returning 
visits. M. Humbert. 



XL. — THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 

' rri WAS a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
-*- Tall and slender, and sallow and dry ; 
His form was bent^ and bis gait was slow, 
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His toDg, thin hair was aa white aa snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in bis eye ; 



And he sang every night, as he went to bed, 
" Let us be happy down here below ; 
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The living should live, though the dead be dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

2. He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history, too ; 
He took the little ones upon his knee, 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he. 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew : 

" Learn while you're young,'* he often said, 
** There is much to enjoy, down here below ; 

Life for the living, and rest for the dead ! " 

Said the jolly oldi pedagogue, long ago. 

3. With the stupidest boys, he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 

The rod was hardly known in his school, -^ 
Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule. 
And too hard work for his poor old bones ; 
Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said : 
^ We should make life pleasant, down here below ; 
The living need charity more than the dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

4. He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane. 
With roses and woodbine over the door ; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign. 
And made him forget he was old and poor : 

** I need so little," he often said ; 

" And my friends and relatives here below 

Won't litigate over me, when I am dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

5. He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 
Every night, when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving his tenderest kisses there. 

On the jolly old pedagogue's jolly old crown ; 
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And, feeling the kisses, he smiled, and said, 
" 'Twas a glorious world, down here below ; 
Why wait for happiness, till we are dead ? " 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

6. He sat at his door, one midsummer night. 
After the sun had sunk in the west. 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered, ♦* Rest ! " 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head — 
There were angels waiting for him, I know ; 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago ! 

Georob Arnold. 



XLI. — JOURNEY ACROSS THE DESERT. 

rpHE manner of my daily march was this. About an 
-^ hour before dawn, I rose, and made the most of 
about a pint of water which I allowed myself for wash- 
ing. Then I breakfasted on tea and bread. As soon as 
the beasts were loaded, I mounted my camel and pressed 
forward. My poor Arabs, b^ing on foot, would some- 
times moan with fatigue, and pray for rest; but I was 
anxious to enable them to perform their contract for 
bringing me to Cairo within the stipulated time, and I 
did not, therefore, allow a halt, until the evening came. 

2. About midday, or soon after, Mysseri used to bring 
his camel along-side of mine, and supply me with a piece 
of the dried bread, softened in water, and also (as long 
as it lasted) with a piece of the tongue. After this, there 
came into my hand (how well I remember it !) the little 
tin cup, half-filled with wine and water. 

3. As long as you are journeying in the interior of the 
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Desert, you have no particular point in view as your 
resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing but 
small, stunted shrubs ; even these fail after the first two 
or three days, and, from that time, you pass over broad 
plains, — you pass over newly reared hills, — you pass 
through valleys dug out by the last week's storm, — and 
the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, and only 
sand. The earth is so samely that your eyes turn toward 
heaven, — towards heaven, I mean, in the sense of sky. 

4. You look to the sun, for he is your task-master, and 
by him you know the measure of the work that you have 
done, and the measure of the work that remains for yoii 
to do. He comes, whjen you strike your tent in the early 
morning, and then, for the first hour of the day, as you 
move forward on your camel, he stands at your near 
side, and makes you know that the whole day's toil is 
before you ; then, for a while, and a long whilie, you see 
him no more, for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare 
not look upon the greatness of his glory ; but you know 
where he strides overhead, by the touch of his flaming 
sword. No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, 
and, for sights, you see the pattern and the web of the 
silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of the outward 
light. 

5. Conquering Time marches on, and by and by the 
descending sun has compassed the heaven ; and now it 
softly touches your right ann, and throws your lank 
shadow over the sand, right along on the way for Persia. 
Then, again, you look upon his face ; for his power is all 
veiled in* his beauty, and the redness of flames has be- 
come the redness of roses ; the fair, wavy cloud that fled 
in the niorning, now comes to his sight, once more, — 
comes blushing, yet still comes on, — comes, burning 
with blushes, yet comes and clings to his side. 
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Then begins your season of rest. The world about you 
is all your own, and there, where you will, you pitch your 
solitary tent ; there is no living thing to dispute your 
choice. 

6. When, at last, the spot had been fixed upon, and we 
came to a halt, one of the Arabs touched the chest of my 
camel, and uttered, at the same time, a peculiar, gurgling 
sound. The beast instantly understood and obeyed the 
sign, and slowly sunk under me, till she brought her body 
to a level with the ground ; then, gladly enough, I alighted. 
The rest of the camels were unloaded, and turned loose 
to browse upon the shrubs of the Desert, where there 
were shrubs, or, where these failed^ to wait for the small 
quantity of food that was allowed them out of our stores. 

7. My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied them- 
selves in pitching the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst 
this was being done, I used to walk away towards the 
east, confiding in the print of my foot as a guide for my 
return. Reaching at last some high ground, I could see, 
and see with delight, the fire of our small encampment ; 
and when, at last, I regained the spot, it seemed a very 
home that had sprung up for me in the midst of these 
solitudes. 

8. Sometimes, in the earlier part of my journey, the 
night-breeze blew coldly ; when that happened, the dry 
sand was heaped up outside, round the skirts of the tent, 
and so the wind, that everywhere else could sweep as 
he listed along those dreary plains, was forced to turn 
aside in his course, and make way, as he ought, for the 
Englishman. Then, within my tent, there were heaps of 
luxuries, — dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, libraries, bed- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, oratories, — all crowded into the 
space of a hearth-rug. 

9. The first night, I remember, with my books and 
maps about me, I wanted a light. They brought me a 
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taper, and immediately, from out of the silent Desert, 
there rushed in a flood of life, unseen before. Monsters 
of moths, of all shapes and hues, that never before, per- 
haps, had looked upon the shining of a flame, now madly 
thronged into my tent, and dashed through the fire of 
the candle, till they fairly extinguished it with their burn- 
ing limbs. Those who had failed in attaining this mar- 
tyrdom, suddenly became serious, and clung, despondingly, 
to the canvas. 

10. By and by, the fragrant tea was brought to me, 
and big masses of scorched and scorching toast, and the 
butter that had come all the way to me in this Desert of 
Asia, from out of that poor, dear, starving Ireland. I 
feasted like a king, — like four kings. 

11. When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my 
people began to load the camels, I always felt loath to 
give back to the waste this little spot of ground that had 
glowed, for a while, with the cheerfulness of a human 
dwelling. One by one, the cloaks, the saddles, the bag- 
gage, the hundred things that strewed the ground, and 
made it look so familiar, — all were taken away, and laid 
upon 'the camels. A speck in the broad tracts of Asia 
remained still impressed with the mark of patent port- 
manteaus, and the heels of London boots ; the embers of 
the fire lay black and cold upon the sand, — and these 
were the signs we left. — John Alexander Kinglake. 



XLIL — IN THE CELLAR. 

Rvih. — rp HERE, little boys and girls — 

-^ Off to the kitchen ! Now there 's fun for you. 

Play blind-man's-buff, until you break vour heads ; 
10 
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And, then, sit down beside the roaring fire. 
And with wild stories scare yourselves to death. 
We'll all be out there, bj and by. Meanwhile, 
I 'II try the cellar ; and if David, here, 
Will promise good behavior, he shall be 
My candle-bearer, basket-bearer, and — 
But no ! The pitcher, I will bear myself. 



2. Look where you step, or you'll stumble ! 
Care for your coat, or you'll crock it ! 
Down with your crown, man ! Be humble ! 
Put your head into your pocket. 

Else something or other will knock it. 

3. Don't hit that jar of cucumbers 

Standing on the broad stair ! 
They have not waked from their slumbers 
Since they stood there. 
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David, — 4. Yet, they have lived in a constant jar ! 

What remarkable sleepers they are ! 

» 

Ruth. — 5. Turn to the left, — shun the wall, — 
One step more, — that is all ! 
Now we are safe on the ground, 
I will show you around. 

6. Sixteen barrels of cider 

Ripening all in a row ! 
Open the vent-channels wider ! 
See the froth, drifted like snow. 
Blown by the tempest below ! 

7. Those delectable juices 

Flowed through the sinuous sluices 

Of «weet springs under the orchard ; 

Climbed into fountains that chained them ; 

Dripped into cups that retained them. 

And swelled till they dropped, and we gained them. 

8. Then they were gathered, and tortured 
By passage from hopper to vat. 

And fell — every apple crushed flat. 
Ah ! how the bees gathered round them, 
And how delicious they found them ! 

9. Oat-straw, as fragrant as clover. 

Was platted, and smoothly turned over. 

Weaving a neatly-ribbed basket ; 

And, as they built up the casket, 

In went the pulp by the scoop-ftdl, 

Till the juices flowed by the stoup-full, — 

Filling the half of a puncheon, 

While the men swallowed their luncheon. 

10. Pure grew the stream with the stress 
Of the lever and screw, 
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Till the last drops from the press 
Were as bright as the dew. 

11. There were these juices spilled; 
There were these barrels filled ; 
Sixteen barrels of cider, 
Ripening all in a row ! 
Open the vent-channels wider ! 
See the froth, drifted like snow. 
Blown by the tempest below ! 

David, — 12. Hearts, like apples, are hard and sour, 

Till crushed by Pain's resistless power ; 
And yield their juices, rich and bland, 
To none but Sorrow's heavy hand. 
The purest streams of human love 

Flow naturally, never. 
But gush by pressure from above, 

With God's hand on the lever ; 
The first are turbidest and meanest ; 
The last are sweetest and serenest. 

J. G. Holland. 



XLIIL — BOB CRATCHIT'S DINNER PARTY. 

"FTP rose Mrs. Cratchit, Cratchit's wife, dressed out 
^^ but poorly in a twice-turned gown, but brave in 
ribbons, which are cheap, and make a goodly show for six- 
pence. She laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, 
second of her daughters, also brave in ribbons ; while 
Master Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into the saucepan 
of potatoes, and, getting the corners of his monstrous 
shirt collar into his mouth, rejoiced to find himself so gal- 
lantly attired. 

2. Now, two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came tear- 
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ing in, screaming that, outside the baker's, they had 
smelled the goose, and known it for their own ; and bask- 
ing in luxurious thoughts of sage and onion, these young 
Cratchits danced about the table, and exalted Master 
Peter Cratchit to the skies ; while he, not proud, although 
his collar nearly choked him, blew the fire, until the 
slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked loudly at the sauce- 
pan-lid to be let out and peeled. 

3. " What has ever got your precious father, then," 
said Mrs. Cratchit, " and your brother, Tiny Tim ! And 
Martha wasn't so late, last Christmas-day, by half an 
hour ! '' 

4. " Here 's Martha, mother ! " said a girl, appearing, 
as she spoke. 

5. " Here 's Martha, mother ! " cried the two young 
Cratchits. " Hurrah ! There 's such a goose, Martha I " 

6. " Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late 
you are I " said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, 
and taking oflE her shawl and bonnet for her. 

7. " We had a deal of work to finish up last night," 
replied the girl, "and had to clear away this morning, 
mother ! " 

8. " Well ! Never mind, so long as you are come," 
said Mrs. Cratchit. " Sit ye down before the fire, my 
dear, and have a warm, — Lord bless ye ! " 

9. " No, no ! There 's father coming, " cried the two 
young Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. " Hide, 
Martha, hide ! " 

10. So Martha hid herself ; and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive 
of the fringe, hanging down before him ; and his thread- 
bare clothes, darned up and brushed, to look seasonable ; 
and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim ! 
he bore a little crutch, and had his limbs supported by 
an iron frame ! 

13» 



1 
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11. "Why, where 's our Martha? " cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

12. " Not coming," said Mrs. Cratchit. 

13. " Not coming ! " said Bob, with a sudden declen- 
sion in his high spirits, — for he had been Tim's blood- 
horse all the way from church, and had come home, ram- 
pant, — " not coming upon Christmas-day ! " 

Martha didn't like to see him disappointed, if it were 
only in joke ; so she came out, prematurely, from behind 
the closet door, and ran into his arms, while the two 
young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into 
the wash-house, that he might hear the pudding singing 
in the copper. 

14. " How did little Tim behave ? " asked Mrs. Crat- 
chit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, and Bob 
had hugged his daughter to his heart's content. 

16. '' As good as gold," said Bob, " and better. Some- 
how he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, and 
thinks the strangest things you ever heard. He told me, 
coming home, that he hoped the people saw him in the 
church, because he was a cripple, and it might be^pleasant 
for them to remember, upon Christmas-day, who made 
lame beggars walk, and blind men see." 

16. The active little crutch was heard upon the floor, 
and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, escorted by his brother and sister, to his stool 
beside the fire ; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs, — 
as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made more 
shabby, — compounded some hot mixture in a jug, with 
lemons, and stirred it, round and round, and put it on the 
hob to simmer, Master Peter and the two ubiquitous 
young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which they 
soon returned, in high procession. 

17. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy hissing -hot; Master 
Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vigor; Miss 
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Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce ; Martha dusted 
the hot plates ; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny 
corner at the table ; the two young Cratchits set chairs 
for everybody, not forgetting themselves, and, mounting 
guard upon their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, 
lest they should shriek for goose before their turn came 
to be helped. 

18. At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. 
It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, 
looking slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it into the breast ; but when she did, and when 
the long-expected gush of stuflBng issued forth, one mur- 
mur of delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny 
Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table 
with the handle of his knife, and feebly cried, " Hurrah ! " 

19. There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn't 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its tender- 
ness and flavor, size and cheapness, were the themes of 
universal admiration. Eked out by apple-sauce and 
mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner for the whole 
family ; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said, with great delight, 
(surveying one small atom of a bone upon the dish) 
they hadn't eaten it all, at last ! Yet, every one had had 
enough, and the youngest Cratchits, in particular, were 
steeped in sage and onion to the eyebrows ! But now, 
the plates being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit 
left the room to take the pudding up, and bring it in. 

20. In half a minute, she entered — flushed, but smil- 
ing proudly — with the pudding, decorated with Christ- 
mas holly, stuck into the top. A wonderful pudding ! 
Bob Cratchit said, and calmly, too, that he regarded it 
as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since 
their marriage. At last, the dinner was all done, the 
cloth was cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made. 
The compound in the jug being tasted, and considered 
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perfect, apples and oranges were put upon the table, and 
a shovelful of chestnuts was put on the fire. 

21. Then, all the Cratchit family drew round the 
hearth, in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, and at Bob 
Cratchit's elbow stood the family display of glass, — two 
tumblers, and a custard-cup without a handle. These 
held the hot stuflE from the jug, however, as well as 
golden goblets would have done ; and Bob served it out 
with beaming looks, while the chestnuts on the fire sput- 
tered and crackled noisily. 

22. Then, Bob proposed, — "A Merry Christmas to us 
all, my dears. God bless us ! " which all the family re- 
echoed. 

23. " God bless us every one ! " said Tiny Tim, the 
last of all. 

24. " Mr. Scrooge ! " said Bob ; " I 'U give you Mr. 
Scrooge, the Founder of the Feast ! " 

25. " The Founder of the Feast, indeed ! " cried Mrs. 
Cratchit, reddening. " I wish I had him here. I 'd give 
him a piece of my jnind to feast upon, and I hope he'd 
have a good appetite for it." 

26. '' My dear," said Bob, " the children ! Christmas- 
day." 

27. " It should be Christmas- day, I am sure," said she, 
'' on which one drinks the health of such an odious, 
stingy, hard, unfeeling man as Mr. Scrooge. You know 
he is, Robert! Nobody knows it better than you do, 
poor fellow ! " 

28. " My dear," was Bob's mild answer, " Christmas- 
day." 

29. " I '11 drink his health for your sake and the 
day's," said Mrs. Cratcliit, " not for his. Long life to 
him ! A merry Christmas and a happy New- Year ! 
He *11 be very merry and very happy, I have no doubt ! " 

30. The children drank the toast after her. It was 
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the first of their proceedings which had no heartiness in 
it. Tiny Tim drank it last of all, but he didn't care 
two-pence for it. Scrooge was the ogre of the family. 
The mention of his name cast a dark shadow on the 
party, which was not dispelled for full five minutes. 
After it had passed away, they were ten times merrier 
than before. The chestnuts and the jug went round and 
round; and, by and by, they had a song, about a lost 
child traveling in the snow, from Tiny Tim, who had a 
plaiiitive little voice, and sung it very well indeed. 

31. There was nothing of high mark in this. They 
were not a handsome family ; they were not well dressed ; 
their shoes were far from being water-proof ; their clothes 
were scanty ; and Peter might have known, and very 
likely did, the inside of a pawnbroker's. But they were 
happy, grateful, pleased with one another, and contented 
with the time. — Charles Dickens (joibridged). 



XLIV. — A VISIT FROM JAPANESE LADIES. 

/^NE day, when I was entirely alone, between four 
^^ and five in the afternoon, the porter announced to 
me the arrival of a deputation of native ladies, and asked 
whether they should be received. I ordered him to ad- 
mit them, and took upon myself the duty of receiving 
them vrith all due honor. 

2. Soon, I heard the sound of wooden shoes on the 
gravel of the garden-alleys, and saw, at the foot of the 
steps leading to the veranda, a group of smiling faces ; 
among whom were four married women, two marriage- 
able girls, and children of various ages. The first could 
be distinguished by the plainness of their toilets, having 
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no ornaments in their hair, nothing fine or brilliantly col- 
ored in their clothing, no rouge on the face, but the teeth 
black as ebony, in accordance with Japanese usage. The 
young girls, on the contrary, increase the natural white- 
ness of the teeth by a coat of carmine on the lips, rouge 
their cheeks, braid bands of scarlet crape among their 
black hair, and wear a broad girdle of brilliant colors. 
As to the children, their costume consisted of gay plaid 
robes and girdles ; their heads were shaved, but, accord- 
ing to age or sex, several tufts of greater or less length 
were left, some loose, some bound together in a sort of 
chignon. 

3. After the usual salutations and bows, the orators of 
the deputation, — for there were two or three who spoke 
at once, — made me many handsome compliments in 
Japanese, to which I replied in French, inviting them to 
enter the parlor. Certainly, I had been understood ; for I 
heard expressions of thanks which I had already learned ; 
and yet, instead of ascending the steps, they appeared to 
ask some further explanation. 

4. Finally, the graceful company perceived my igno- 
rance ; adding gesture to words, they asked, '' Shall we 
take off our shoes in the garden, or will it answer to do 
so on the veranda ? " I decided in favor of the latter 
place ; whereupon they mounted the steps, took off their 
sandajs, and joyously trod the carpets of the parlor, — 
the children with bare feet, the grown persons with cotton 
stockings divided at the end by a thumb for the great 
toe. 

5. Their first feeling was a naive admiration of what 
they saw, followed immediately by a general hilarity ; for 
the tall pier-glasses, descending to the floor, reflected and 
repeated their forms, from head to foot, behind as well as 
in front. While the younger visitors continued to con- 
template this phenomenon, so new and attractive to 
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them, the married women asked me to explain the mean- 
ing of the pictures on the walls. I stated that they rep- 
resented the Tycoon of Holland and his wife, together 
with several distinguished members of the reigning family. 

6. They respectfully bowed ; but one of them, whose 
curiosity was not satisfied, timidly expressed the opinion 
that the portrait of the groom of his Dutch Majesty had 
been included in the royal company. I did not enlighten 
her, for she could never have comprehended the noble 
fashion of representing a prince on foot, beside his sad- 
dle-horse, and even holding the bridle, like a Japanese 
groom. 

7. Others, after having carefully examined the velvet 
of the chairs and sofas, came to me for the decision of a 
question which had arisen among them, concerning the 
use of those pieces of furniture. They agreed that the 
chairs were made to be sat upon ; but the sofas — did we 
not crouch upon them, with crossed legs, when the meals 
were served? They heartily commiserated the ladies and 
gentlemen of the West, who were obliged to use such an 
inconvenient piece of furniture, always sitting with their 
feet painfully resting on the floor. 

8. My bedroom, opening from the parlor, was next in- 
. vaded. I cannot describe all the subjects of astonish- 
ment, discovered by the curious troop. Being Japanese, 
they were none the less daughters of Eve ; and the for- 
bidden fruit which tempted them the most was an assort- 
ment of uniform buttons with the Swiss cross upon them. 
I was obliged to give them a few, although it was impos- 
sible to conjecture what use they would make of them, 
since all Japanese garments are simply bound with silk 
cords. 

9. The gift of some articles of Parisian perfumery was 
well appreciated ; but I could not make them understand 
the merits of Cologne, for the cambric handkerchief is 
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unknown to Japanese ladies. They informed me that 
the poorest girl would never degrade herself by carrying 
in her pocket an article with which she had wiped her 
nose. The little squares of paper which they carry for 
the purpose are not likely, therefore, to be easily sup- 
planted. 

10. I next exhibited to them a case containing an as- 
sortment of sewing thread, pins, and needles, and asked 
them to make use of it. They were unanimous in recog- 
nizing the imperfection of all their native implements for 
sewing. The needle by no means occupies the same 
place in their native society as in our family circles at 
home. Sewing, for example, is never seen during the 
visits and the long gossips of the Japanese women ; even 
as men, in Europe, have recourse to the cigar, they em- 
ploy only the pipe to season their hours of conversation. 
I gave to the children some small pictures of Swiss land- 
scapes: and costumes, and showed to the grown persons 
an album of family photographs, which they examined 
with an interest and expression of feeling which were 
truly touching. — M, Humbert. 



XL v.— THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 

npHE sleep of the fugitives lasted for several hours. 
Rising, just as the gray light of day began to 
brighten that portion of the studded vault which rested 
on the eastern mat-gin of the plain, the trapper sum- 
moned his companions from their warm lairs, and pointed 
out the necessity of their being once more on the alert. 

2. " See, Middleton ! " exclaimed Inez, in a sudden 
burst of youthful pleasure, that caused her for a moment 
to forget her situation, '^ how lovely that sky is ; surely it 
contains a promise of happier times ! " 
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3. " It is glorious ! " returned her husband. " Glorious 
and heavenly is that streak of vivid red ; and here is a 
still brighter crimson. Rarely have I seen a richer rising 
of the sun." 

4. " Rising of the sun ! " slowly repeated the old man, 
lifting his tall person from his seat, with a deliberate and 
abstracted air, while he kept his eye riveted on the 
changing and beautiful tints that were garnishing the 
vault of heaven. '' Rising of the sun ! — I like not such 
risings of the sun. Ah 's me ! the Indians have circum- 
vented us ! The prairie is on fire ! " 

5. " Oh, dreadful ! " cried Middleton, catching Inez to 
his bosom, under the instant impression of the imminence 
of their danger. *' There is ho time to lose, old man ; 
each instant is a day. Let us fly ! " 

6. " Whither ? " demanded the trapper, motioning him, 
with calmness and dignity, to arrest his steps. " In this 
wilderness of grass and reeds, we are like a vessel in 
the broad lakes without a compass. A single step on 

* the wrong course might prove the destruction of us all. 
Danger is seldom so pressing that there is not time 
enough for reason to do its work, young officer ; there- 
fore, let us await its biddings. Follow me a little to the 
left, where there is a rising in the ground whence we 
may make our reconnoiterings." 

7. An eye less practiced than that of the trapper 
might have failed in discovering the gentle elevation to 
which he alluded, and which looked, on the surface of 
the meadow, like a growth a little taller than common. 
When they reached the place, however, the stunted grass 
itself announced the absence of that moisture which had 
fed the rank weeds of most of the plain, and furnished a 
clue to the evidence by which he had judged of the for- 
mation of the ground hidden beneath. 

8. Here, a few minutes were lost in breaking down the 

14 
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tops of the surrounding herbage, to obtain a look-out that 
would command a view of the surrounding sea of fire. 
Huge columns of smoke were rolling up from the plain, 
and thickening in gloomy masses along the horizon. 
Th6 red glow which gleamed upon their enormous folds, — 
now lighting their volumes with the glare of the. con- 
flagration, — now flashed to another point, as the flame 
beneath glided ahead, leaving all behind enveloped in 
awful darkness, and proclaiming more loudly than words, 
the chai:acter of the imminent and rapidly approaching 
danger. 

9. "This is terrible!" exclaimed Middleton. "But 
we are men,, and will make a struggle for our lives! 
How now, my brave and spirited friend ; — shall we 
mount, and push across the flames ? " 

10. " Think you," returned the old man, pointing 
scornfully at the mazes of the dry and matted grass 
which environed them, "that mortal feet can outstrip 
the speed of fire on such a path ? " 

11. The old man, who had continued during the whole 
scene like one much at a loss how to proceed, suddenly 
assumed a decided air, as if he no longer hesitated as to 
the course it was most advisable to pursue. 

12. " You have come to your recollection too late, 
miserable old man ! " cried Middleton ; " the flames are 
within a quarter of a mile of us, and the wind is bring- 
ing them down in this direction with dreadful rapidity." 

13. " The flames ! I care but little for the flames ! 
Do you call this a fire ? If you had seen what I have 
witnessed in the eastern hills, when mighty mountains 
were like th'e furnace of a smith, you would have known 
what it was to fear the flames, and to be thankful that 
you were spared. Come, lads, come; 'tis time to be 
doing now, and to cease talking, for yonder curling flame 
is truly coming on like a trotting moose. Put hands 
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upon this short and withered grass where we stand, and 
lay bare the earth." 

14. " Would you think to deprive the fire of its vic- 
tims in this childish manner ? " exclaimed Middleton. 

15. A faint, but solemn smile passed pver the features 
of the old man, as he answered, " Your grandfather would 
have said that, when the enemy was nigh, a soldier could 
do no better than to obey." 

16. The captain felt the reproof, and instantly began 
to imitate the industry of Paul, who was tearing the de- 
cayed herbage from the ground in a sort of desperate com- 
pliance with the trapper's direction. Even Ellen lent her 
hands to the labor; nor was.it long before Inez was seen 
similarly employed, though none among them knew why 
or wherefore. 

17. A very few moments suflBced to lay bare a spot of 
some twenty feet in diameter. To one side pf this little 
area, the trapper brought the ladies, directing Middleton 
and Paul to cover their light and inflammable dresses 
with the blankets of the party. Then the old man ap- 
proached the opposite side of the grass, which still en- 
vironed them in a tall and dangerous circle, and selecting 
a handful of the driest of the herbage, he placed it over 
the pan of his rifle. 

18. The light combustible kindled at the flash. Then 
he placed the little flame in a bed of the standing fog, 
and, withdrawing from the spot to the center of the ring, 
he patiently awaited the result. The subtle element 
seized with avidity upon its new fuel, and in a moment 
forked flames were gliding among the grass. 

19. " Now," said the old man, holding up a finger, and 
laughing in his peculiarly silent manner, " you shall see 
fire fight fire. Ah 's me ! many is the time I have burned 
a path, from wanton laziness to pick my way across a 
tangled bottom." 



1 
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20. " But, is this not fatal ? " cried the amazed Middle- 
ton ; " are you not bringing the enemy nearer to us, in- 
stead of avoiding it ? " 

21. " Do you scorch so easily ? Your grandfather had 
a tougher skin. But we shall live to see, — we shall all 
live to see." 

22. The experience of the trapper was in the right. 
As the fire gained strength and heat, it began to spread 
on three sides, dying of itself on the fourth for want of ali- 
ment. As it increased, and the sullen roaring announced 
its power, it cleared everything before it, leaving the 
black and smoking soil far more naked, than if the scythe 
had swept the place. 

23. By advancing to the spot where the trapper had kin- 
dled the grass, they avoided the heat; and, in a very few 
moments, the flames began to recede in every direction, 
leaving them enveloped in a cloud of smoke, but perfectly 
safe from the torrent of fire that was still furiously roll- 
ing onward. 

24. " It will do ; it will do," returned the old man, 
who, after the first moment of his success, seemed to think 
no more of the exploit. " Let the flames do their work 
for a short half-hour, and, then, we will mount. That 
time is needed to cool the meadow ; for these unshod 
beasts are tender on the hoof as a barefooted girl." 

J, Fenimore Cooper. 



XLVL — AN EVENING AT SEA. 

rpiIE ship on which we were going to America had risen 

above the level of the coast, and very soon there was 

nothing but the sea around us, and the blue vault above, 

spread out like a canvas prepared to receive the future 
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creations of a great artist. The water was like liquid 
glass. A heavy swell came up from the west, although 
the wind was blowing from the east ; enormous undula- 
tions extended from north to south, and opened to our 
view long vistas in the ocean wastes. 

2. The view changed every moment. Sometimes, the 
multitude of green mounds resembled the long rows of 
graves in an immense cemetery. Sometimes, the waves, 
curling their crests, looked like white jBocks scattered over 
the heather ; often, the space which the eye took in seemed 
narrow, for want of a point of comparison. If a wave rose, 
or curved like a distant shore, or a shoal of sea-dogs 
crossed our path, the horizon seemed, suddenly, to widen 
before us. 

3. But the efiFect of great distance was most striking 
when a light fog crept over the water, and seemed to in- 
crease immensity itself. How grand and sad is the face 
of the ocean under these aspects ! Into what reveries it 
plunges us, whether the imagination enters the northern 
seas with their frosts and tempests, or revels among the 
happy islands of the southern main. 

4. We often rose, and went on deck in the middle of 
the night, where we found only the officers of the watch 
and a few sailors, smoking their pipes in the silence. 
Not a sound could be heard except the rustling of the 
waters against the prow, while sparks of fire ran along 
the ship^s side with the white foam. 

5. God of Christians ! it is especially in the waste of 
waters and on the distant skies, that Thou hast most 
deeply graven the signs of Thine almighty power. Mill- 
ions of stars shine on the dark azure of the celestial 
dome ; the moon hangs in the midst of the firmament ; 
there is the boundless sea — infinity in skies and in the 
waves! Never has Thy grandeur so moved me as during 

those nights, when, suspended between the stars and the 

11 
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ocean, I had immensity for a canopy, and my feet rested 
upon it ! 

6. I am nothing, — a simple anchorite. I have often 
heard learned men dispute about the first Being, and I 
could not understand them ; but I have always remarked 
that this unknown Being manifests Himself to the heart 
of man. 

7. We found ourselves, one evening, in a profoimd cabn, 
in the beautiful waters which bathe the coast of Virginia ; 
every sail was furled, and I was occupying myself on the 
deck, when I heard the bell calling the crew to prayers, 
and hastened to mingle mine with those of my fellow- 
voyagers. The officers and passengers were assembled 
on the quarter-deck, with the chaplain, book in hand, a 
little in advance; the sailors were scattered about the 
deck ; and all, standing, turned their faces toward the 
prow of the vessel, which looked toward the west. 

8. The disc of the sun, just ready to sink into the 
waves, appeared through the rigging, as if suspended 
in boundless space ; the motion of the ship made it appear 
as if the radiant orb changed its horizon every moment. 
There were a few scattered clouds in the east, where the 
moon was slowly rising; but, everywhere else, the sky 
was cloudless. 

9. Toward the north, there was a water-spout, brilliant 
with all the colors of the rainbow, which formed a glori- 
ous triangle with the rising moon and setting sun, and 
seemed like a pillar of crystal, rising from the sea, sup- 
porting the vault of heaven. That man should be greatly 
pitied who could not, in this spectacle, see the beauty of 
the Creator. 

10. The sense of our own littleness, in the presence of 
infinity, the coming night with its unseen dangers, the 
wonder of our vessels, among so many wonders, the wor- 
shipping seamen, filled with fear and admiration, the ven- 
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erable priest at his prayers ; God leaning over the ahyas, 
with one hand holding the sun at the gat«s of the ^est, 
with the other raising the moon in the east, and lending, 
across immenBity, an attentive ear to the voice of His 
creatures, — all this formed a scene which cannot be de- 
scribed, and which the heart of man can hardly compre- 
hend. — Francis A. Chateaubriand. 



XLVn.— THE VALLEY OF THE YOSEMITE. 

T^HE name, Yosemite, signifying Grizzly Bear, was 
-*- that of a tribe of Indians. In 1851 they were bos- 
tile. The whites, pursuing them into their home and 
stronghold, discovered this crowning wonder of the world. 
On the seventh of August, after four days' hard travel 
from San Francisco, we galloped out of the pine woods, 
dismounted, stood upon the rocky precipice of Inspiration 
Point, and looked down into Yosemite as one looks down 
from a housetop into his garden ; or as he would view the 
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interior of some stupendous roojBess cathedral from the 
top of one of its towei-ing walls. 

2. In the distance, across the gorge, were snow-streaked 
mountains. Right under us was the narrow, winding 
basin of meadow, grove, and shining river, shut in by 
granite walls, from two thousand to five thousand feet 
high ; — walls with immense turrets of bare rock, — walls 
so upright and perfect that an expert cragman can climb 
out of the valley only at three or four points. 

3. Flinging a pebble from the rock upon which we 
stood, and looking over the brink, I saw it fall more than 
half a mile, before striking. Glancing across the narrow, 
profound chasm, I surveyed an unbroken, seamless wall 
of granite, two thirds of a mile high, and more than per- 
pendicular, — the top projecting one hundred and fifty 
feet over the base. 

4. Turning toward the upper end of the valley, I be- 
held a half-dome of rock, one mile high ; and, on its sum- 
mit, a solitary, gigantic cedar, appearing like the merest 
twig. Originally a vast granite mountain, it was riven 
from top to bottom by some ancient convulsion, which 
cleft asunder the everlasting hills aiid rent the great 
globe itself. 

5. The measureless inclosing walls, with these leading 
towers and many other turrets, — gray, brown, and white 
rock, darkly veined from summit to base with streaks and 
ribbons ojf falling water, — hills almost upright, yet stud- 
ded with tenacious firs and cedars, and the deep-down, 
level floor of grass, with its thread of river, and pigmy 
trees, — all burst upon me at once. 

6. Nature had lifted her curtain to reveal the vast and 
the infinite. It elicited no adjectives, no exclamations. 
With bewildering sense of Divine Power and human lit- 
tleness, I could only gaze in silence, till the view strained 
my brain, and pained my eyes, compelling me to turn 
away and rest from its oppressive magnitude. 
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7. Riding for two hours, down, down, among sharp 
rocks and dizzy zigzags, where the five ladies of our party 
found it difficult to keep in their saddles, and narrowly 
escaped pitching over their horses' heads, we were in the 
valley, entering by the Mariposa trail. 

8. The length of the valley or cleft is nine miles ; its 

averaee width, three fourths of a mile. 



mounted, and established our headquarters, in front of 
which ran the Merced, fresh from the Sierras. 
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9. Delightful and exhilarating, though a little chilly 
for the swimmer, it is so perfectly transparent as to cheat 
the eye, and beguile, beyond his depth, any one attempt- 
ing to wade it. Crossing it by a rustic log bridge, we 
are in a smooth, level meadow of tall grass, variegated 
with myriads of wild jBowers. The meadow is fringed 
with groves of pine and spreading oak, and on one side 
is bounded by the everlasting walls. 

10. The pines, like those of Washington Territory, 
are simply height, slenderness, symmetry. The delicate 
tracery of the branch is beautiful beyond description, 
but the trunk is comparatively small. In the evening, 
illuminated and softened by the full moon, the beauty of 
the valley was marvelous. The bright lights from our 
quarters shone through the deep pines, and the river's 
low gurgling faintly disturbed the air. 

11. At times, immense bowlders, breaking from 'the 
summits, rolled down, thimdering, and filling the whole 
valley with their loud reverberations. The rock moun- 
tains are the great feature, — indeed, they are Yosemite. 
The nine granite walls, which range in altitude from 
three to six thousand feet, are the most striking examples 
on the globe, of the masonry of Nature. Their dimen- 
sions are so vast that they utterly outrun our ordinary 
standards of comparison. 

12. When we speak of a wall twenty-five feet high, we 
convey some definite impression ; but to speak of one 
three thousand feet high, only bewilders. So, at first, 
these stupendous walls painfully confuse the mind. By 
degrees, day after day, the sight of them clears it, until, 
at last, one receives a just impression of their solemn im- 
mensity. 

13. Cathedral Rocks have two turrets, and look like 
some Titanic^ religious pile. Sentinel Rock towers 

1 The Titans were fabled giants of ancient mythology, and hence Titanic 
is often used to represent anything of vast proportions. 
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alone, grand and hoary. The South Dome, a mile high, 
i8 really a Beroi-dome. Cleft from top to bottom, one half 



of it went on the other side of the chasm and disap- 
peared, when the great mountains were rent in twain. 
The gigantic North Dome is as round and perfect as the 
cupola of the National Capitol. 
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14. Three Brothers is a triple-pointed mass of solid 
granite. All these rocks, and scores of lesser ones which 
would be noticeable anywhere else in the world, exhibit 
vegetation ; hardy cedars, thrusting roots into the imper- 
ceptible crevices of their upright sides — apparently grow- 
ing out of unbroken stone — have braved, a thousand 
years, the battle and the breeze. 

15. El Capitan is grandest of all. No tuft or beard 
shades or fringes its closely shaven face. No tena- 
cious vine, even, can fasten its tendrils, to climb that 
smooth, seamless, stupendous wall. There it will stand, — 
gi*andeur, massiveness, indestructibility, till " the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat." 

16. Climbing out of the valley, from Inspiration Point, 
we cast one longing, lingering look behind. Here is the 
best comprehensive view, not of separate features, but of 
the whole. This vast, open cathedral, which would hold 
fifty millions of worshipers, is true to the ancient impe- 
rious maxim of architecture, — its mean width about 
equals the average height of its walls. 

17. Our eyes, now adjusted to its distances and dimen- 
sions, were no longer pained by the amazing spectacle. 
At last, we turned away from this sublimes t page in all 
the book of nature. I think few can come from its study 
without hearts more humble and reverent, lives more 
worthy and loyal. 

18. Yosemite Valley is four thousand feet above sea 
level. After climbing out, and repassing Inspiration 
Point, we still ascend ; and then ride for several miles 
at an altitude of about eight thousand feet. Here, where 
snow is sometimes twenty feet deep, are meadows of rich- 
est grass and brightest flowers. The pyramidal, slender 
pine abounds, frequently two hundred feet high, — its 
trunk and branches gorgeous with yellow moss. 
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19. On the whole, Yosemite ia incomparably the most 
wonderful feature of our continent; and, unless the unex- 
plored Himalayas hide some rival, there is no spot, the 
wide world over, of such varied beauty and measureless 
grandeur. — A. D. Richardson (^abridged). 



XLVm. — THE SEA. 

rpHE sea ! the aea ! the open sea I 
-L The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
Without a mark, without a bound. 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies. 
Or, hke a cradled creature, lies. 
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2. I'm on the sea ! I'm on the sea ! 
I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below. 
And silence wheresoe'er I go; 
If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter ? I shall ride and sleep. 

3. I love, oh, how I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon. 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune. 
And tells how goeth the world below. 
And why the sou'-west blasts do blow ! 

4. I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more. 
And backward flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest ; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me ; 
For I was bom on the open sea. 

5. The waves were white, and red the mom, 
. In the noisy hour when I Was born ; 

And the whale, it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child ! 

6. I've lived, since then, in calm and strife. 
Full fifty summers, a sailor's life, 

With wealth to spend, and power to range. 
But never have sought nor sighed for change ; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me. 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea ! 

Barrt Cobnwall. 
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XLIX. — THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

A WIDE plain, where the broadening Floss hurries 
on between its green banks to the sea, and the lov- 
ing tide, rushing to meet it, checks its passage with an 
impetuous embrace. — On this mighty tide, the black 
ships, laden with the freshly-scented fir-planks, with 
rounded sacks of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark glit- 
ter of coal, are borne along to St. Ogg's. This town 
shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the broad gables of 
its wharves, between the low-wooded hill and the river- 
brink, tinging the water with a soft purple hue under 
the transient glance of this February sun. 

2. Far away, on each hand, stretch the rich pastures, 
and the patches of dark earth made ready for the seed of 
broad-leaved green crops, or touched, already, with the 
tint of the tender-bladed autumn-sown com. The distant 
ships seem to be lifting their masts and stretching their 
red-brown sails close among the branches of the spread- 
ing ash. Just by the red-roofed town, the tributary Rip- 
ple flows, with a lively current, into the Floss. 

3. How lovely the Uttle river is, with its dark, chang- 
ing wavelets I It seems to me like a living companion, 
while I wander along the bank, and listen to its low, 
placid voice, as to the voice of one who is deaf and lov- 
ing. I remember those large dipping willows. I re- 
member the stone bridge ; and this is Dorlcote Mill. I 
must sitand a minute or two here on the bridge and look 
at it, though the clouds are threatening, and it is far on 
in the afternoon. Even in this leafless time of departing 
February, it is pleasant to look at it, — perhaps the chill, 
damp season adds a charm to the trimly-kept, comfort- 
able dwelling-house, as old as the elms and chestnuts that 
shelter it from the northern blast. 
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4. The stream is brimful, now, and lies high in this 
little withy plantation, and half drowns the grassy fringe 
of the croft in front of the house. As I look at the full 
stream, the vivid grass, the delicate bright-green powder 
softening the outline of the great trunks and branches 
that gleam from under the bare purple boughs, I am in 
love with moistness, and envy the white ducks that are 
dipping their heads far into the water, here among the 
withes, unmindful of the awkward appearance they make 
in the drier world above. 

5. The rush of the water and the booming of the mill 
bring a dreamy deafness, which seems to heighten the 
peacefulness of the scene. They are like a great curtain 
of sound, shutting one out from the world beyond. Now, 
there is the thunder of the hiige covered wagon, coming 
home with sacks of grain. That honest wagoner is 
thinking of his dinner's getting sadly dry in the oven at 
this late hour; but he will not touch it, till he has fed his 
horses, — the strong, submissive, meek-eyed horses. 

6. See how they stretch their shoulders up the slope 
toward the bridge, with all the more energy, because they 
are so near home. Look at their grand, shaggy feet, that 
seem to grasp the firm earth, — at the patient strength of 
their necks, bowed under the heavy collar, — at the mighty 
muscles of their struggling haunches ! I should like, well, 
to hear them neigh over their hardly-earned feed of corn, 
and see them, with their moist necks, freed from the har- 
ness, dipping their eager nostrils into the muddy pond. 
Now, they are on the bridge, and down they go again at 
a swifter pace, and the arch of the covered wagon disap- 
pears at the turning behind the trees. 

7. Now, I can turn my eyes toward the mill again, and 
watch the unresting wheel, sending out its diamond jets 
of water. That little girl is watching it, too. She has 
been standing on just the same spot, at the edge of the 
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water, ever since I paused on the bridge ; and that queer 
white cur with the brown ear seems to be leaping and 
barking in ineffectual remonstrance with the wheel ; per- 
haps he is jealous, because his playfellow in the beaver 
bonnet is so rapt in its movement. 

8. It is time the little playfellow went in, I think ; and 
there is a very bright fire to tempt her, — the red light 
shines out under the deepening gray of the sky. It is 
time, too, for me to leave off resting my arms on the cold 
stone of this bridge. . . . Oh ! my arms are really be- 
numbed. I have been pressing my elbows on the arms 
of my chair, and dreaming that "I was standing on the 
bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, and seeing it as it looked 
one February afternoon many years ago. 

George Eliot. 



L. — THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

TD Y the flow of the inland river, 
-^-^ Whence the fleets of iron ^ have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver. 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the one, the Blue ; ^ 
Under the other, the Gray.' 

2. These, in the robings of glory, 

Those, in the gloom of defeat, — 
All, with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet ; — 

1 The monitors used in the recent Civil War, were steam vessels, covered with 
heavy plates of iron, whose decks appeared but little above the surface of the 
water. 

2 The blue was the color worn by the Union troops. 

• The gray was the color worn by the Confederate troops. 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 

Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

3. From the silence of sorrowful hours. 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers,^ 

Alike for the friend and the foe ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 

4. So, with an equal splendor. 

The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender. 

On the blossoms blooming for all ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

5. So, when the summer calleth, 

On forest and field of grain. 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drop of the rain ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

6. Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 

The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading. 
No braver battle was won ; — 

1 Referring to a custom of strewing flowers on the graves of the soldiers who 
died in the late Civil War. A dajr is set apart for this purpose, called Decoration 
Day. 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 

Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

7. No more shall the war-cry sever. 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever. 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Love and tears, for the Blue, 
Tears and love, for the Gray. 



LI. — HORACE GREELEY'S CHILDHOOD. 

"T WAS the companion and confidant of my mother, 
-*- about as early as I could talk; and her abundant 
store of ballads, stories, anecdotes, and traditions, was 
daily poured into my willing ears. I learned to read at 
her knee, — of course, longer ago than I can remember ; 
but I can faintly recollect her sitting, spinning at her 
" little wheel," with the book in her lap, whence I was 
taking my daily lesson; and thus, I soon acquired the 
facility of reading from a book sidewise or upside down, 
as readily as in the usual fashion, — a knack which I did 
not, at first, suppose peculiar; but which, being at length 
observed, became a subject of neighborhood wonder and 
fabulous exaggeration. 

2. Being the older son of a poor and hard-working 
farmer, who was struggling to pay oS the debt he had 
incurred in buying his high-priced farm, and to support 
his increasing family, I was early made acquainted with 
labor. I well remember the cold summer of 1816, when 
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we rose on the eighth of June to find the earth covered 
with a good inch of newly fallen snow, — when there was 
frost every month, and corn did not fill till October. 
Plants grew very slowly that season, while burrowing 
insects fed and fattened on them. 

3. My task, for a time, was to precede my father, as he 
hoed his com, dig open the hills, and kill the wire-worms 
and grubs that were anticipating our dubious harvest. 
To " ride horse to plow " soon became my more usual 
vocation ; the horse preceding and guiding the oxen, save 
when tilling the planted crops. Occasionally, the plow 
would strike a fast stone, and bring up the team all 
standing, pitching jnae over the horse's head, and landing 
me several feet in front. 

4. In the frosty autumn mornings, the working teams 
had to be " baited " on the aftermath of thick, sweet 
grass beside the luxuriant corn ; and I was called out at 
sunrise to keep them out of the corn, while the men ate 
their breakfast before yoking up and going to the field. 

5. Burning charcoal in the woods south and south-west 
of us, was a favorite, though a very slow method of earn- 
ing money in those days. The growing wood, having 
then no commercial value, could usually be had for noth- 
ing ; but the labor of cutting it down and reducing it to 
the proper length, piling it skillfully, covering the heap 
with sods, or with straw and earth, and then expelling 
every element but the carbon, by smothered combustion, 
is rugged and tedioiis. 

6. Night- watching by a pit, has a fascination for green 
boys, who have, hitherto, slept soundly and regularly 
through the dark hours ; but a little of it usually suflBces. 
To sit or lie in a rude forest hut of boards or logs, located 
three or four rods from the pit, with a good fire burning 
between, is a pleasant novelty on a mild, quiet evening ; 
but the taste for turning out, and stopping the holes that 
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are frequently burnt through the covering of the pit, is 
easily sated; while a strong wind^that drives the smoke of 
fire and pit into the open mouth of your shanty, and 
threatens to set fire to the straw flooring on which you re- 
cline, is soon regarded as a positive nuisance, — especially, 
if accompanied by a pelting storm. 

7. Picking stones on one of those rocky New England 
farms is a never-ending labor. Pick as closely as you 
may, the next plowing turns up a fresh eruption of 
bowlders and pebbles, from the size of a hickory-nut to 
that of a tea-kettle ; and as this work is mainly to be 
done in March or April, when the earth is saturated with 
ice-cold water, if not also whitened with falling snow, 
boys soon learn to regard it with detestation. 

8. I attended school, rather irregularly, during the 
brief term of my fifth and sixth summers, in the west- 
em district of Bedford, about a mile from my father's. 
For the next two years we lived in that township, — my 
father having rented his own farm to a brother, and re* 
moved to the much larger " Beard Farm," in the eastern 
part of that town, which he had undertaken to work on 
shares. 

9. Here, I first learned that this is a world of hard 
work. Often called out of bed at dawn to " ride horse 
to plow " among the growing corn, potatoes, and hops, 
we would get as much plowed by 9 or 10 A. M. as 
could be hoed that day ; then I would be allowed to start 
for school, where I sometimes arrived as the forenoon ses- 
sion was half through. 

10. In winter, our work was lighter ; but the snow was 
often deep and drifted, the cold intense, the north wind 
piercing, and our clothing thin ; beside which, the term 
rarely exceeded two months and sometimes fell short of 
that. I am grateful for much — schooling included — to 
my native State ; yet I trust her common schools afford 

12 
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her boys of to-day better facilities for education, thaD 
they afforded tne half a century ^o. 

Horace Qreeley (ahridged). 



LII. — LOST IN THE SNOW. 



'rri IS a f^arfil night in the winter-time, 

-*- As cold as it ever can be; 
The roar of the blast is heard, like the chime 

Of the waves on an angry sea ; 
The moon is full, but her silver light, 
The storm daslies out with iu wiugs to-night ; 
And, over the sky, from south to north, 
Not a star is seen, as the wind comes forth 

In the strength of a mighty j^ee. 
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2. All day had the snow come down — all day, 

As it never came down before ; 
And over the hills, at sunset, lay 

Some two or three feet, or more ; 
The fence was lost, and the wall of stone, 
The windows blocked, and the well-curbs gone ; 
The hay-stack had grown to a mountain lift, 
And the woodpile looked like a monster drift, 

As it lay by the farmer's door. 

3. The night sets in on a world of snow, 

While the air grows sharp and chill. 
And the warning roar of a fearful blow 

Is heard on the xlistant hill ; 
And the Norther ! See ! on the mountain peak, 
In his breath, how the old trees writhe and shriek ! 
He shouts on the plain, " Ho, ho ! Ho, ho ! " 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow. 

And growls with a savage will. 

4. Such a night as this to be found abroad. 

In the drifts and the freezing air. 
Sits a shivering dog in the field by the road, 

With the snow in his shaggy hair ! 
He shuts his eyes to the wind, and growls ; 
He lifts his head, and moans and howls ; 
Then, crouching low from the cutting sleet. 
His nose is pressed on his quivering feet : 

Pray, what does the dog do there ? 

5. A farmer came from the village plain, 

But he lost the traveled way ; 
And, for hours, he trod, with might and main, 

A path for his horse and sleigh ; 
But, colder still, the cold wind blew, 
And, deeper still, the deep drifts gi^ew, 
And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown. 
At last, in her struggles, floundered down. 

Where a log in a hollow lay. 
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6. In vain, with a neigh and a frenzied snort, 

She plunged in the drifting snow, 
While her master urged, dll his breath grew short, 

With a word and a. gentle blow ; 
But the snow was deep, and the tugs were tight, 
His hands were numb, and had 1ob( their might; 
So, he wallowed back to his half-fiiled sleigh. 
And strove to shelt«r himself, till day. 

With his coat and the buffalo. 

7. He has given the last faint jerk of the rein 

To rouse up hia dying steed, 
And the poor dog howls to the blast, in v^n. 
For help, in his master's need ; 



For a while, he strives, with a wistful cry. 
To catch a glance from his drowsy eye, 
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And wags his tail, if the rude winds flap 
The skirt of the buffalo over his lap, 
And whines, when he takes no heed. 

8. The wind goes down, and the storm is o'er : 

'T is the hour of midnight past ; 
The old trees writhe and bend no more 

In the whirl of the rushing blast ; 
The silent moon, with her peaceful light, 
Looks down on the hills, with snow all white ; 
And the giant shadow of Camel's Hump, 
The blasted pine and the ghostly stump. 

Afar on the plain are cast 

9. But cold and dead, by the hidden log, 

Are they who came from the town, — 
The man in his sleigh, and his faithful dog, 

And his beautiful Morgan brown — 
In the wide snow-desert, far and grand, 
.With his cap on his head, and the reins in his hand. 
The dog with his nose on his master's feet. 
And the mare half-seen through the crusted sleet. 

Where she lay when she floundered down. 

Charles Gam age Eastman. 



LIII. — A RIDERLESS WAR-HORSE. 

TT was at the close of the second charge in the battle 
of Malvern Hill, when the yelling mass reeled back 
from before the blaze of those sixty guns and thirty thou- 
sand rifles, that I saw, from the spot where I lay, a rider- 
less horse break out of the confused and flying mass, and, 
with mane and tail erect, and spreading nostrils, come 
dashing obliquely down the slope. Over fallen steeds 
and heaps of the dead, she leaped, with a motion as airy 
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as that of the flying fox, when, fresh and unjaded, he 
leads away from the hounds, whose sudden cry has broken 
him off from hunting mice amid the bogs of the meadow. 

2. From my earliest boyhood, I have had what horse- 
men call *' a weakness for horses." Only give me a colt, 
of wild, irregular temper, and fierce blood, to tame, and 
I am perfectly happy. Never did lash of mine, singing 
with cruel sound through the air, fall on such a colt's soft 
hide ; but touches, soft and gentle as a woman's, caress- 
ing words, unfailing kindness, and oats given from the 
open palm, were the means I used to " subjugate " him. 
Sweet subjugation, both to him who subdues, and to him 
who yields ! 

3. The wild, unmannerly, and unmanageable colt, the 
fear of horsemen the country round, finding in you, not 
an enemy, but a friend, receiving his daily food from 
you, and all those little " nothings " which go so far to 
win the affection of a horse, grows to look upon you as 
his protector. So, when I saw this horse come vaulting 
along with action so free, and motion so graceful, amid 
that storm of bullets, my heart involuntarily went out to 
her, and my feelings rose higher and higher, at every leap 
she took from amid the whirlwind of fire and lead. 

4. As she plunged, at last, over a little hillock, out of 
range, and came careering toward me, her head flung 
wildly from side to side, her nostrils widely spread, her 
flank and shoulders flecked with foam, her eye dilating, 
I forgot my wound and all the wild roar of battle, and, 
lifting myself, involuntarily, to a sitting posture, gave her 
a ringing cheer. 

5. No sooner had my voice sounded, than she flung her 
head, with a proud, upward movement, into the air, swerved 
sharply to the left, neighed, as she might to a master, at 
morning, from her stall, and came trotting directly up to 
where I lay. I spoke again, and stretched out my hand 
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caressingly. She pricked up her ears, took a step for- 
ward, and lowered her nose, until it came in contact with 
my palm. Never did I fondle anything more tenderly, 
never did I see an animal which seemed to so court and 
appreciate human tenderness as that beautiful mare. 

6. In color, she was a dark chestnut, with a velvety 
depth and soft look about the hair, indescribably rich and 
elegant. Her mane was a shade darker than her coat, 
fine and thin ; her ear was thin, sharply pointed, deli- 
cately curved, nearly black around the borders, and as 
tremulous as the leaves of an aspen. 

7. All that afternoon, the beautiful mare stood over 
me, while, away to the right of us, the hoarse tide of bat- 
tle flowed and ebbed. When some of my men, at dusk, 
came searching, and found me, and, laying me on a 
stretcher, started toward our lines, the mare, of her 
own free will, followed at my side ; and all through that 
stormy night of wind and rain, as my men struggled 
along, through the mud and mire, toward Harrison's 
Landing, the mare followed ; and ever after, until she 
died, was with me, and was mine ; and I, as far as man 
might be, was hers. I named her Gulnare. 

8. As quickly as my wound permitted, I was trans- 
ported to Washington, whither I took the mare. Her 
fondness for me grew daily, and soon became so marked 
as to cause universal comment. The groom had instruc- 
tions to lead her, twice every day, to the hospital win- 
dow, against which was my bed, so that, by opening 
the sash, I might reach out my hand, and pet her. But 
the second day, no sooner had she reached the street, 
than she broke suddenly from the groom, and dashed 
away at full speed. I was lying, bolstered up in bed, 
reading, when I heard the rush of flying feet ; and, in an 
instant, with a loud, joyful neigh, she checked herself in 
front of my window. 
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9. When the nurse lifted the sash, the beautiful crea- 
ture thrust her head through the aperture, and rubbed 
her nose against my shoulder, like a dog. I am not 
ashamed to say that I put both my arms around her 
neck, and, burying my face in her silken mane, kissed her 
again and again. The affection of this lovely creature 
for me seemed almost human ; and my heart went out to 
her beyond any power of expression. 

10. Shortly after her appearance at my window, the 
groom, who had divined where he should find her, came 
into the yard. But she would not allow him to come 
near her, much less, touch her. If he tried to approach, 
she would lash out at him with her heels, most spite- 
fully ; and then, laying back her ears and opening her 
mouth savagely, would make a short dash at him ; and, 
as the terrified African disappeared around the corner of 
the hospital, she would wheel, and, with a face bright 
as a happy child's, come trotting to the window for me to 
pet her. I shouted to the groom to go back to the stable, 
for I had no doubt but that she would return to her stall 
when I closed the window. 

11. Rejoiced at the permission, he departed. After 
some thirty minutes, — the last ten of which she was 
standing with her slim, delicate head in my lap, while I 
braided lier foretop and combed out her silken mane — 
I lifted her head, and, patting her softly on either cheek, 
told her that she must " go." I gently pushed her head 
out of the window, and closed it ; and then, holding up my 
hand, with the palm turned toward her, charged her, 
making the appropriate motion, to " go right back to her 
stable." For a moment, she stood looking steadily at me, 
with an indescribable expression of hesitation and sur- 
prise in her clear, liquid eyes, and then, turning linger- 
ingly, walked slowly out of the yard. 

12. Twice a day, for nearly a month, while 1 lay in 
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the hospital, did Gulnare visit me. At the appointed 
hour, the groom would slip her headstall, and, without a 
word of command, she would dart out of the stable, and, 
with her long, leopard-like lope, go sweeping down the 
street, and come dashing into the hospital yard, checking 
herself, with the same glad neigh, at my window ; nor 
did she ever once fail, at the closing of the sash, to return 
directly to her stall. The groom informed me that, every 
morning and evening, when the hour of her visit drew 
near, she would begin to chafe and worry, and, by paw- 
ing, and pulling at the halter, remind him that it was 
time for her to be released. 

13. Of all exhibitions of happiness, either by beast 
or man, hers was the most positive on that afternoon, 
when, racing into the yard, she found me leaning on a 
crutch, outside the hospital building. The whole corps of 
nurses came to the doors, and all the poor fellows that 
could move themselves crawled to the windows to see 
her. What gladness was expressed in every movement ! 
She would come prancing toward me, head and tail erect, 
and, pausing, rub her head against my shoulder, while I 
patted her glossy neck ; then, suddenly, with a sidewise 
spring, she would break away, and pace around me with 
that high action and springing step peculiar to the thor- 
ough-bred. 

14. Again, like a flash, dropping her tail, laying back 
her ears, and stretching her nose straight out, she would 
speed away with that quick, nervous, low-lying action 
which marks the rush of racers, when, side by side and 
nose to nose, with the roar of cheers on either hand, they 
come straining up the home stretch. Returning from one 
of these arrowy flights, she would come curveting back ; 
now, pacing sidewise as on parade ; now, dashing her hind 
feet high into the air ; and, finally, would approach and 
stand happy in her reward, — my caress. 
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LIV.— A RIDERLESS WAR-HORSE— Concluded. 

T"T was a sight, indeed, to see Gulnare on review-day, as 
-*- she came down Pennsylvania Avenue. If the pageant 
had been all in her honor and mine, she could not have 
moved with greater grace and pride. With dilating eye 
and tremulous ear, ceaselessly champing her bit, her heated 
blood bringing out the magnificent lace-work of veins 
over her entire body, she moved, with a high, prancing 
step, down the magnificent street, the a4mired of all be- 
holders. 

2. Cheer after cheer was given, huzza after huzza rang 
out over her head from roofs and balcony, bouquet after 
bouquet was launched, by fair and enthusiastic admirers, 
before her ; and yet, amid the crash and swell of music, 
amid the cheering and tumult, so gentle and manageable 
was she, that, though I could feel her frame creep and 
tremble under me as she moved through that whirlwind 
of excitement, no check or curb was needed; and the bri- 
dle-lines — the same she wore when she came to me at 
Malvern Hill — lay, unlifted, on the pommel of the saddle. 

3. Never before had I seen her so grandly herself. 
Never before had the fire and energy, the grace and gen- 
tleness of her blood, so revealed themselves. I need not 
say that I shared her mood. I sympathized in her every 
step. I entered into all her royal humors. I patted her 
neck, and spoke loving and cheerful words to her. I 
called her my beauty, my pride, my pet. And did she 
not understand me ? Every word ! Else, why that lis- 
tening ear, turned back to catch my softest whisper ; why 
the responsive quiver through the frame, and the low, 
happy neigh ? 

4. " Well," I exclaimed, as I leaped from her back, at 
the close of the review, — well, Gulnare, if you should 
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die, your life has had its triumph. The nation itself, 
through its admiring capital, has paid tribute to your 
beauty, and death can never rob you of your fame ; " — 
and I patted her moist neck and foam-flecked shoulders. 

5. At length, the morning of our departure dawned. 
The brigade was formed in line for the last time, and, as 
I rode down the front to review the boys, she moved with 
all her old battle grace and power. I said a few words 
of farewell to the men whom I had led so often to battle, 
— with whom I had shared perils not a few, and by 
whom, as I had reason to think, I was loved, — and 
then gave, with a voice slightly unsteady, the last order 
they would ever receive from me : " Brigade, attention ! 
Ready to break ranks! Break ranks !^^ 

6. The order was obeyed. But, before they scattered, 
moved by a common impulse, they gave first, three cheers 
for me ; and then, with the same heartiness, and even more 
power, three cheers for Gulnare. And she, standing 
there, looking, with her bright, cheerful countenance, full 
at the men, pawing the ground with her fore feet, seemed 
to understand the compliment; for no sooner had the 
cheering died away, than she arched her neck to its 
proudest curve, lifted her thin, delicate head into the air, 
and gave a short, joyful neigh. 

7. My arrangements for transporting her had been 
made, by a friend, the day before. A large, roomy car 
had been secured, its floor strewn with bright, clean straw, 
a bucket and a bag of oats provided, and everything done 
for her comfort. 

8. As the brigade broke up into groups, I glanced at 
my watch, and saw that I had barely time to reach the 
cars before they started. I shook the reins upon her 
neck, and, with a plunge, — startled at the energy of my 
signal, — away she flew. What a stride she had ! What 
an elastic spring ! She touched and left the earth as if her 
limbs were of spiral wire. 
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9. When I reached the car, my friend was standing 
in front of it, — the gang-plank was ready, — I leaped 
from the saddle, and, running up the plank into the car, 
whistled to her ; and she, timid and hesitating, yet un- 
willing to be separated from me, crept slowly and cau- 
tiously up the steep incline, and stood beside me. 

10. Inside, I found a complete suit of flannel clothes, 
with a blanket and, better than all, a lunch-basket. My 
friend explained that he had bought the clothes, as he 
came down to the depot, thinking, as he said, " that they 
would be much better than your regimentals," and sug- 
gested that I doff the one and don the other. To this I 
assented the more readily, as I reflected that I would have 
to pass one night, at least, in the car, with no better bed 
than the straw under my feet. 

11. I had barely time to undress before the cars were 
coupled and started. I tossed the clothes to my friend 
with the injunction to pack them in my trunk and ex- 
press them on to me, and waved him my adieu. As I 
sat, dreamily admiring the beauty before me, Gulnare 
came, and resting her head upon my shoulder, seemed 
to share my mood. 

12. Then I thought of home, unvisited for four long 
years, — that home I left, a stripling, but to which I was 
returning, a bronzed and brawny man. I thought of 
mother and Bob, — how they would admire her ! — of 
old Ben, the family groom, — had they not all heard of 
her, my beautiful mare, she who came to me from the 
smoke and whirlwind, my battle-gift ? How they would 
pat her soft, smooth sides, and tie her mane with rib- 
bons, and feed her with all sweet things from open and 
caressing palms! — W. H, H, Murray (^abridged). 
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LV. — THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

BEHOLD her, single, in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass, 
Reaping and singing by herself ! 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone, she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh, listen ! for the vale, profound. 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

2. No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands ; 

No sweeter voice was ever heard. 
In spring-time, from the ciickoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

3. Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago ; 

Or, is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again. 

4 Whatever the theme, the maiden sung 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending ; 
I listened, till I had my fill ; 
And, as I mounted up the hill. 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after it was heard no more. 

William Wordsworth. 
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LVL — THE CHARGE AT ECKMUHL. 

rpHE trumpets sounded the charge ; thousands of hel- 
nets rose and fell at the blast ; the plain shook 
with, the muffled tread of the Austrian cohort, and the 
next moment they burst with the sound of thunder on 
the French huzzars, scattering them like pebbles from 
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their feet, — and, sweeping in one broad, resistless wave 
over the field, they bore down, with their terrible front, 
on the French infantry. 

2. But there was a counter blast of trumpets; and, 
before the startling echoes had died away. Napoleon's 
resistless soldiers emerged into view. Spurring their 
steeds into a trot, and then into a headlong gallop, with 
their plumes and bannei*s floating back in the breeze, 
they swept forward to the shock. 

3. The spectacle was sublime ; and each army held its 
breath in awe, as these warlike cohorts went rushing 
on each other. Their dark masses looked like two 
thunder-clouds riding opposite hurricanes, and meeting 
in mid-heaven. The clouds of dust, rolling around their 
horses' feet, the long lines of flashing helmets above, and 
the forest of shaking sabres over all, gave them a most 
terrible aspect, as they swept onward. The shock in the 
centre shook the field ; and the two armies ceased their 
firing to witness the issue. 

4. The cannoneer leaned on his gun, and the soldier 
stooped over his musket, absorbed in the spectacle ; while 
in the first rude meeting, horses and riders, by scores and 
hundreds, rolled on the plain. Then commenced one of 
those fierce hand-to-hand fights, so seldom witnessed be- 
tween cavalry. 

5. In the first heavy shock, one body or the other 
gives way, and a few minutes decide which is the suc- 
cessful charge. But here it was like two waves of equal 
strength, volume, and velocity, meeting in full career, and 
cresting and foaming over each other, as they struggle for 
the mastery. 

6. The sudden silence that fell over the field, as the 
two armies ceased firing, added to the terror of the scene. 
The sight was novel, even to those veteran troops. They 
were accustomed to the tumult and uproar of battle. 
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where the thunder of cannon, and rattle of musketry, 
and shock of cavalry, are mingled in wild confusion. 
But here, there was nothing heard but the clear ringing 
of steel, save when the trumpets gave their blast. 

7. It was not the nOise of a battle-field, but that of 
ten thousand anvils, ringing under the fierce strokes of the 
hammer. The sun went down on the struggle, and his 
farewell rays glanced over swaying helmets and count- 
less sabres, crossing each other, like lightning in the air. 
Twilight deepened over the field, and then, it was one 
broad gleam of light above the struggling cohorts, as the 
fire flew beneath their rapid strokes. 

8. The stars came out in the sky, but their rays were 
dimmed by the dazzling sparks, as sword crossed sword, 
or glanced from steel armor. At length, the quiet 
moon came sailing in beauty up the heavens, and shed 
her reproving light on the strife. But nothing could 
arrest the enraged combatants. Fighting in the light of 
their own flashing steel, they saw neither moon nor stars. 

9. At length, the ringing strokes grew fainter and 
fainter, and that dark mass, canopied with fire of its own 
making, seemed to waver to and fro in the gloom ; and 
then, the heavy tramp of rushing steeds was heard. The 
Austrians, leaving two thirds of their entire number 
stretched on the plain, broke and fled, and horses and 
riders lay piled together in heaps on the rent and trod- 
den plain. — J. T. Eeadley. 



LVIL — DANIEL GRAY. 

IF I shall ever win the home in Heaven, 
For whose sweet rest I humbly hope and pray, 
In the great company of the forgiven, 
I shdl be sure to find old Daniel Gray. 
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2. I knew him well ; in fact, few knew him better ; 

For my young eyes oft read for him the Word, 
And saw how meekly, from the crystal letter, 
He drank the life of his beloved Lord. 

3. Old Daniel Gray was not a man who lifted 

On ready words his freight of gratitude, 
Nor was he called among the gifted, 

In the prayer-meetings of his neighborhood. 

4. He had a few old-fashioned words and phrases. 

Linked in with sacred texts and Sunday rhymes ; 
And I suppose that, in his prayers and graces, 
I 've heard them all, at least, a thousand times. 

5. I see him now, — his form, his £ice, his motions, 

His homespun habit, and his silver hair, — 
And hear the language of his trite devotions. 
Rising behind the straight-backed kitchen chair. 

6. I can remember how the sentence sounded, — 

" Help us, O Lord, to pray, and not to faint ! " 
And how the "conquering-and-to-conquer" rounded 
The loftier aspirations of the saint 

7. He had some notions that did not improve him ; 

He never kissed his children — so they say ; 
And finest scenes and fairest flowers would move him 
Less than a horse-shoe picked up in the way. 

8. He had a hearty hatred of oppression, 

And righteous words for sin of every kind ; 
Alas, that the transgressor and transgression 
Were linked so closely in his honest mind ! 

9. He could see naught but vanity in beauty. 

And naught but weakness in a fond caress. 

And pitied men whose views of Christian duty 

Allowed indulgence in such foolishness. 
13 
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10. Yet, there were love and tenderness within him ; 

And I am told that, when his Charley died, 
Nor nature*s need nor gentle words could win him 
From his fond vigils at the sleeper's side. 

11. And, when they came to bury little Charley, 

They found fresh dew-drops sprinkled in his hair, 
And, on his breast, a rose-bud gathered early, 

And guessed, but did ift>t know, who placed it there. 

12. Honest and faithful, constant in his calling, 

Strictly attendant on the means of grace, 
Instant in prayer, and fearful most of falling, 
Old Daniel Gray was always in his place. 

13. A practical old man, and yet, a dreamer. 

He thought that in some strange, unlooked-for way. 
His mighty Friend in Heaven, the great Redeemer, 
Would honor him with wealth, some golden day. 

14. This dream he carried in a hopeful spirit. 

Until, in death, his patient eye grew dim. 
And his Redeemer called him to inherit 

The heaven of wealth long garnered up for him. 

15. So, if I ever win the home in Heaven, 

For whose sweet rest I humbly hope and pray. 
In the great company of the forgiven, 
I shall be sure to find old Daniel Giiay. 

J. G. Holland. 



LVIII. — THE LAST SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN. 

TN England, the disappearance of Sir John Franklin 
"^ and his crew in the Arctic night gave rise to enter- 
prises of noble heroism. About twenty vessels, and 
more than a thousand men were, at sundry times, en- 
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gaged in the search, which commanded the sympathy, 
not only of England, but also of America, France, and 
Russia. 

2. Lady Franklin, with a devotion and perseverance 
which no disappointments could lessen, spent her life 
and fortune in the endeavor to cleai* up the mystery of 
the frozen zone. She had already sent out three expedi- 
tions ; and, finding the government unwilling to resume 
the search, she devoted the remainder of her fortune to 
fitting out the Fox and despatching the expedition which, 
under the command of Captain M'Clintock, proved so 
successful. 

3. They left Aberdeen July 1, 1857, and, by the mid- 
dle of the next month, were suddenly brought to a dead 
halt in Melville Bay. Not a drop of water was to be 
seen in the direction they wished to go, — the door of 
the Arctic world was rudely shut in theii* face, and the 
impenetrable bar of ice which extended far and wide in 
front of them, told them, plainly enough, that there was 
no admittance. 

4. M'Clintock could not bear the idea of meekly re- 
treating, and spending an idle winter in Greenland ; and, 
an enticing lane of water opening up in the ice, after a 
day or two, the Fox dashed into it, hoping to push 
through the ice. Before morning, the treacherous floes 
had closed behind her, cutting oflE both advance and re- 
treat ; and in a few days more she was riveted, beyond 
aU hope of rescue, in the midst of the frozen sea. 

5. After eight months of imprisonment, the ice began 
to relax its grasp, and by the 12th of April had lost its 
hold upon the Fox^ which was now drifted ingloriously 
out of the Arctic regions. Huge bergs and hummocks of 
ice went crashing and churning around them — a single 
blow from any of which would have been instant annihi- 
lation. The Fox managed to keep out of harm's way, 
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however, and the next morning was dancing gayly on 
the open sea. 

6. After a brief repose on the coast of Greenland, the 
Fox was back among the ice again. At Pond Bay, the 
crew communicated with the natives, and satisfied them- 
selves that the missing ships were nowhere in that neigh- 
borhood. At Beechy Island they set up a handsome 
tombstone, sent out by Lady Frankhn, in memory of 
Sir John and his companions ; and the end of August 
found them at the eastern entrance of Bellot Strait, in 
a somewhat dangerous situation. 

7. " With the cunning and activity worthy of her 
name," writes M'Clintock, ^' our little craft warily 
avoided a tilting match with the stout blue masses 
which whirled about, as if with willful impetuosity, 
through the narrow channel. Some of them were so 
large as to ground even in six or seven fathoms of water. 
Many were drawn into the eddies, and, acquiring con- 
siderable velocity in a contrary direction, they suddenly 
broke bounds, charging out into the stream, and enter- 
ing into mighty conflict with their fellows. Nothing but 
strong hope of success induced me to encounter such 
dangerous opposition. I not only hoped, but almost felt 
that we deserved to succeed." 

8. Four times they dashed up the strait, only to be 
driven back by the ice ; the fifth time, they cleared their 
way from end to end. Not far beyond the west entrance 
to the strait, a bar of ice prevented further progress ; 
and, as the winter was rapidly coming on, they prudently 
went back to a little harbor they had observed, and win- 
tered there. 

With the spring, the sledges were taken out, and the 
wild dogs put in harness. Captain M'Clintock and two 
companions, with two sledges and fifteen dogs, paid a 
visit to the Boothians in the vicinity of the magnetic 
pole. 
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9. Upon the dress of one of the natives whom Captain 
M*Clintock met, he observed a naval button ; and, on in- 
quiry, found it was one of numerous relics in the posses- 
sion of the Esquimaux thereabout, of a crew whose ship 
had been crushed several years previously by the ice off 
King William's Island, and who afterwards perished near 
the Great Fish River. An old man declared that he 
himself had seen the ship go down. 

10. One of the missing ships was still to be accounted 
for, and extended searches were commenced on the 2d of 
April. Captain M'Clintock and Lieutenant Hobson 
journeyed together, by sledge, as far as Cape Victoria, 
where they learned that a second ship had drifted on 
shore at King William's Island in the fall oi the same 
year in which the other had been crushed. Hobson, 
therefore, started northward in search of the wreck, 
while M'Clintock went down the east side of the island, 
toward the Fish River. 

11. Near Cape Norton, they reached a snow vil- 
lage, the inhabitants of which — " good-humored, noisy 
thieves " — were very friendly. From them, M'Clin- 
tock obtained a number of silver spoons and forks and 
other relics, in return for a quantity of needles. They 
told him that the wreck had been carried away, piece- 
meal, by their countrymen, and that hardly any of it 
was left ; that there had been many books, but that all 
had been long ago destroyed by the weather ; and that 
the white men had dropped by the way, as they went to 
the Fish River. 

12. At Cape Herschel, M'Clintock found a skeleton 
in the snow; and at Cape Crozier^a large heavy boat, 
previously visited by Hobson, at the bottom of which lay 
two mangled human skeletons, — one, that of a slight, 
young person, — the other, that of a large, strongly- 
made, middle-aged man. A great quantity of tattered 
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clothing was piled up in the boat, and there were also 
watches, chronometers, silver spoons, books, etc. Two 
double-barrelled guns, one barrel in each loaded and 
cocked, leaning against the boat's side, seemed to indi- 
cate that the poor fellows had been on the look-out for 
some passing animal. The only provisions found were 
tea and chocolate, which could never support life in such 
a climate. 

13. Lieutenant Hobson had been more fortunate. On 
the 6th of May, he pitched his tent beside a large cairn 
upon Point Victory. Lying among some loose stones 
which had fallen from the top of this cairn was found a 
small tin case containing a record, the substance of which 
is, briefly, as follows : — 

" This cairn was built by the Franklin expedition. 
The Erebus and Terror spent their first winter at 
Beechy Island^ after having ascended Wellington Chan- ' 
nel to lat. 77° iV"., and returned by the west side of Corn- 
wallis Island, On the 12th of September^ 1846, they 
were beset, in lat, 70° 05' iV., and 98° 23' W. long. Sir 
John Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847. On the 
22d of April, 1848, the ships were abandoned, five leagues 
to the N. N, W, of Point Victory ; and the survivors, one 
hundred and five in number, landed here, under the com- 
mand of Captain Crozier.^^ 

14. This paper was dated the 25th of April, 1848 •, 
and, upon the following day, they intended to start for 
the Great Fish River. A vast quantity of clothing, 
and stores of all sorts lay strewed about, as if every 
article had been thrown away with which they could 
possibly dispense, — .pickaxes, shovels, cooking utensils, 
iron-work, rope, blocks, canvas, a dip-circle, a sex- 
tant marked " Frederic Hornby, R. N.," a small medi- 
cine chest, oars, etc. Lieutenant Hobson continued his 
search until within a few days' march of Cape Het- 
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schel, without finding any trace of the wreck or of na- 
tives. 

15. The object of the expedition being now accom- 
plished, the Fox only waited till she could get away from 
the ice, and then returned to England, escaping with 
great difficulty the clutches of the " pack," which would 
fain have cut off her retreat. — J". H. Fyfe. 



LIX. — THE FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

rpHE interposition of Divine Providence was emi- 
nently conspicuous in the first general Congress. 
What men ! what patriots ! what independent, heroic 
Spirits ! Chosen by the unbiased people, — chosen, as 
all public servants ought to be, without favor and with- 
out fear, — what an august assembly of sages ! Rome, in 
the height of her glory, fades before it. 

2. There never was, in any age or nation, a body of 
men, who, for general information, for the judicious use 
of the results of civil and political history, for eloquence 
and virtue, for true dignity, elevation, and grandeur of 
soul, could stand a comparison with the first American 
Congress ! See what the people will do, when left to 
themselves, to their unbiased good sense, and to their 
true interests ! The ferocious Gaul would have dropped 
his sword at the hall-door, and have fled, thunderstruck, 
as from an assembly of gods ! 

3. Whom do I behold ? — A Hancock, a Jefferson, an 
Adams, a Henry, a Lee, a Rutledge ! Glory to your im- 
mortal spirits ! On you depend the destinies of your 
country, — the fate of three millions of men, and of the 
countless millions of their posterity ! Shall these be 
slaves, or will you make a noble stand for liberty, against 
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a power whose triumphs are already co-extensive with the 
earth ; whose legions trample on thrones and sceptres ; 
whose thunders bellow on every ocean ? How tremen- 
dous the occasion I How vast the responsibility ! 

4. The president and all the members of this august 
assembly take their seats. Every countenance tells the 
mighty struggle within. Every tongue is silent. It is a 
pause in nature, — that solemn, awful stillness, which 
precedes the earthquake and tornado I At length, De- 
mosthenes rises, — he only is adequate to the great oc- 
casion, — the Virginian Demosthenes, the mighty Henry ! 
What dignity ! What majesty ! Every eye fastens upon 
him. Firm, erect, undaunted, he rolls on the mighty tor- 
rent of his eloquence. 

5. What a picture he draws of the horrors of servitude, 
and the charms of freedom ! At once, he gives the full 
rein to all his gigantic powers, and pours his own heroic 
spirit into the minds of his auditors ; they become as one 
man — actuated by one soul ; and the universal shout is, 
*' Liberty or Death I " This single speech, of this illus- 
trious man, gave an impulse which probably decided the 
fate of America. — Jonathan Maxcy. 



LX. — INDEPENDENCE BELL. JULY 4,1776. 

The Declaration of Independence was adopted by Congress, July 4, 1776. 
Congress, at that day, held its sessions in the Old State House, Philadelphia, a 
building generally known as Independence Hall, and which is still standing. 
In its tower was a bell imported from England for the purpose, on which were 
the words, cast in the metal, " Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof." It is known as ** Liberty Bell." When the motion 
for the adoption of the Declaration was pending, the old bellman stationed his 
boy at the door leading to the belfry, with instructions to notify him when the 
motion passed. As the door-keeper gave the lad notice of the passage of the 
Declaration, he cried out, "Ring ! Ring! Ring ! " It was a time of great ex- 
citement, not only in Philadelphia, but throughout the entire land. 
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rpHERE was tumult in the city, 

-■- In the quaint old Quakers' town, — 

And the streets were rife with people, 

Pacing, restless, up and down ; — 
People, gathering at corners, 

Where they whispered, each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples. 

With the earnestness of speech. 

2. As the ble^ak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore. 
So they beat against the State House, — 

So they surged against the door ; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound. 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 

Was all turbulent with sound. 

3. « Will they do it ? " — « Dare they do it ? " — 

" Who is speaking ? " — « What's the news ? " — 
« What of Adams ? » — « What of Sherman ? " — 

" Oh, God grant they won't refuse ! " — 
" Make some way there ! " — " Let me nearer ! " — 

*' I am stifling ! » — " Stifle, then ! 
When a nation's life 's at hazard> 

We've no time to think of men ! " 

4. So they beat against the portal, 

Man and woman, maid and child ; 
And the July sun in heaven. 

On the scene, looked down and smiled ; 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Shed his patriot blood in vain. 
Now beheld the soul of freedom. 

All unconquered, rise again. 
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. See ! See ! The dense crowd quivers 
Thfough all its lengthy line, 
Aa the boy, beaide the portal, 
Looks forth to give the sign ! 



With his small hands upward lifte'l, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 

Hark ! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 
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6. Hashed the people's sweUing murmur, 

List the boy*s strong, joyous cry ! 
" Eing ! " he shouts, " Ring ! Grandpa^ 
Ring ! Oh, Ring for Liberty I " 
And, straightway, at»the signal. 

The old bellman lifts his hand, 
And sends the good news, making 
L'on music through the land. 

7. How they shouted ! What rejoicing f 

How the old bell shook the air. 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calm, gliding Delaware ! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Illumed the night's repose, 
■And from the fiames, like Phcenix, 

Fair Liberty arose ! 

8. That old bell now is silent, 

And hushed its iron tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 

Still lives, — forever young. 
And, while we greet the sunlight, 

On the fourth of each July, 
We '11 ne'er forget the bellman. 

Who, twixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out Our Independence ; 

Which, please God, shall never die ! 



LXL — THE AGE OF HOMESPUN. 

"T HAVE spoken of the great advance in human so- 
ciety, indicated by a transition from the dress of skins 
to that of cloth, — an advance of so great dignitj, th^-t 
spinning and weaving were looked upon as a kind of fine % 

art, or polite accomplishment. Another advance, and ] 
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one that is equally remarkable, is indicated by the transi- 
tion from a dress of homespun to a dress of factory cloths, 
produced by machinery, and obtained by the exchanges of 
commerce at home or abroad. This transition we are 
now making, — or rather, I should say, it is already so far 
made that the very terms, " domestic manufacture," have 
quite lost their meaning ; being applied to that which is 
neither domestic, as being made in the house, nor manu- 
factured, as being made by the hands. 

2. This transition from mother and daughter-power to 
water and steam-power is a great one, — greater, by far, 
than many have, as yet, begun to conceive, — one that is 
to carry with it a complete revolution of domestic life 
and social manners. If, in this transition, there is some- 
thing to regret, there is more, I trust, to desire. If it 
carries away the old simplicity, it must also open higher | 
possibilities of culture and social ornament. 

3. The principal danger is, that, in removing the rough 
necessities of the homespun age, it may take away also 
the severe virtues and the homely, but deep and true 
piety by which, in their blessed fruits, as we are all here 
testifying, that age is so honorably distinguished. Be 
the issue what it may, good or bad, hopeful or unhopeful, 
it has come ; it is already a fact, and the consequences 
must follow. 

4. If our sons and daughters assemble, a hundred years 
hence, to hold another celebration^ like this, they will 
scarcely be able to imagine the Arcadian pictures now 
so fresh in the memory of many of us ; though, to the 
younger part, already matters of hearsay more than of 
personal knowledge or remembrance. Everything that 
was most distinctive of the old homespun mode of life 
will, then, have passed away. 

6. The spinning-wheels for wool and flax, that used to 

1 The Celebration of Centennary of Litchfield Gounty, Conn. 
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buzz so familiarly in the childish ears of some of us, will 
be heard no more forever ; seen no more, in fact, save in 
the halls of the Antiquarian Societies, where the delicate 
daughters will be asking, what these strange machines 
are, and how they were made to go. The huge, hewn- 
timber looms, that used to occupy a room by themselves 
in the farm-houses, will be gone, cut up for cord-wood, 
and their heavy thwack, beating up the woof, will be 
heard no more by the passer-by, — not even the Anti- 
quarian Halls will find room to harbor a specimen. 

6. The long strips of linen, bleaching on the grass, and 
tended by a sturdy maiden, sprinkling them, each hour, 
from her water-can, under a broiling sun, — thus to pre- 
pare the Sunday linen for her brothers, and her own wed- 
ding outfit, — will have disappeared, save as they return 
to fill a picture in some novel or ballad of the old time. 
The tables will be spread with some cunning water- 
power Silesia, not yet invented, or, perchance, with some 
meaner fabric from the cotton mills. 

7. The heavy Sunday coats that grew on sheep, individ- 
ually remembered, — more comfortably carried, in warm 
weather, on the arm — and the specially fine-striped blue 
and white pantaloons of linen, just from the loom, will no 
longer be conspicuous in processions of footmen going to 
their homespun worship, but will have given place to pro- 
cessions of broadcloth gentlemen, lolling in the upholstery 
of their coaches, able to worship, it may be, in a more 
cultivated figure, but not with a finer sincerity. 

8. The churches, too, that used to be simple brown 
meeting-houses, covered with rived clapboards of oak, will 
have come down, mostly, from the bleak hill-tops, into 
the close villages and populous towns that crowd the 
water-falls and the railroads ; and the old burial places, 
where the fathers sleep, will be left to their lonely alti- 
tude, — token, shall we say, of an age that Uved as much 
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nearer to Heaven and as much less under the world. 
The change will be complete. Would that we might 
raise some worthy monument to a social state, then to 
be passed by, worthy, in all future time, to be held in 
,the dearest reverence. 

9. But the schools, — we must not pass by these, if we 
are to form a truthful and suflBcient picture of the home- 
spun days. The school-master did not exactly go round 
the district to fit out the children's minds with learning, 
as the shoe-maker often did to fit their feet with shoes, or 
the tailors, to measure and cut for their bodies ; but, to 
come as near it as possible, he boarded round. The wood 
for the common fire was supplied in a way equally primi- 
tive ; namely, by a contribution of loads from the several 
families, according to their several quantities of childhood. 

10. The children were all clothed, alike, in homespun ; 
and the only signs of aristocracy were, that some were 
clean and some a degree less so ; some in fine white and 
striped linen, and some in brown tow crash. I remem- 
ber, with a certain feeling of quality I do not like to ex- 
press, that the good fathers of some testified the opinion 
they had of their children, by bringing fine, round loads 
of hickory wood to warm them, while some others, I re- 
gret to say, brought only scanty, scra^y, ill-looking heaps 
of green oak, white birch, and hemlock. 

11. There was no complaint, in those days, of the want 
of ventilation ; for the large open fire-place held a con- 
siderable fraction of a cord of wood, and the windows 
took in just enough air to supply the combustion. Be- 
sides, the bigger lads were occasionally ventilated, by 
being sent out to cut wood enough to keep the fire in 
action. The seats were made of the outer slabs from the 
saw-mill, supported by slant legs driven into auger holes, 
and planed smooth on the top by the rather tardy process 
of friction. 
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12. But the spelling went on bravely ; and we ciphered 
away, again and again, always till we got through Loss 
and Gain. The more advanced of us, too, made light 
work of Lindley Murray, and, finally, went on to the 
parsing of extracts from Shakespeare and Milton, till 
some of us began to think we had mastered their tough 
sentences in a more consequential sense of the term than 
was exactly true. 

13. Oh, I remember (about the remotest thing I can 
remember) that low seat, — too high, nevertheless, to 
allow the feet to touch the floor, — and that friendly 
teacher who had the address to start a first feeling of en- 
thusiasm and awaken the first sense of power. He is 
living still ; and, whenever I think of him, he rises up to 
me in the far background of memory, as bright as if he 
had worn the seven stars in his hair. 

14. How many others of you recall these little primi- 
tive imiversities of homespun, where your mind was born, 
with a similar feeling of reverence and homely satisfac- 
tion ? Perhaps you remember, too, with a pleasure not 
less genuine, that you received the classic discipline of 
the imiversity proper, under a dress of homespun, to be 
graduated, at the close, in the joint honors of broadcloth 
and the parchment. — Horace Bushnell (^abridged). 



LXn. — SONG OF THE HAY-MAKERS. 

npHE noontide is hot, and our foreheads are brown ; 

-*- Our palms are all shining and hard ; 

Right close is our work with the wain and the fork, 

And but poor is our daily reward. 
But there 's joy in the sunshine, and mirth in the lark 

That skims, whistling, away overhead ; 
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Our spirits are light, though our skins maj be dark, 

And there 's peace with our meal of brown bread. 
We dwell in the meadows, we toil on the sward, 

Far away from the city's dull gloom ; 
And more jolly are we, though in rags we may be, 

Thau the pale faces over the loom. 
Then a song and a cheer for the bonnie green stack. 

Climbing up to the sun, wide and high ; 
For the pitchers, and rakers, and merry hay-makers, 

And the beautiful, midsummer sky ! 

2. Come forth, gentle ladies, — come forth, dainty sirs, 

And lend us your presence awhile ; 
Your garments will gather no stain from the burs. 

And a freckle won't tarnish your smile. 
Our carpet 's more soft for your delicate feet 

Than the pile on your velveted floor ; 
And the air of our balm-swath is surely as sweet 

As the perfume of Araby's shore. 
Come forth, noble masters, — come forth to the field, 

Where freshness and health may be found. 
Where the windrows are spread for the butterfly's bed, 

And the clover-bloom falleth around. 
Then a song and a cheer for the bonnie green stack, 

Climbing up to the sun, wide and high ; 
For the pitchers, and rakers, and merry hay-makers, 

And the beautiful midsummer sky ! 

3. " Hold fast ! " cries the wagoner, loudly and quick, 

And then, comes the hearty, " Gee-ho ! " 
While the cunning old team-horses manage to pick 

A sweet mouthful to munch as they go. 
The tawny-faced children come round us to play. 

And bravely they scatter the heap ; 
Till the tiniest one, all outspent with the fun. 

Is curled up with the sheep-dog, asleep. 
Old age sitteth down on the hay-cock's fair crown, 

At the dose of our laboring day ; 
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And wishes his life, like the grass at his feet, 

May be pure at its ** passing away." 
Then a song and a cheer for the bonnie green stack, 

Climbing up to the sun, wide and high ; 

For the pitchers, and rakers, and merry hay-makers. 

And the beautiful midsummer sky ! 

Eliza Cook. 



LXIII. — LOOKING FOR THE SUN. 

TXEAVEN be praised ! I have once more seen the 
-^-^ sun. Knowing that the sun would appear to-day, 
everybody was filled with expectation, and hastened off, 
after breakfast, to some favorite spot where it was 
thought he might be seen. Some went in the right di- 
rection, and were gratified ; others went in the wrong di- 
rection, and were disappointed. Knorr and others of the 
officers climbed the hills above Etah. Charley limbered 
up his rheumatic old legs, and tried to get a view from 
the north side of the harbor, forgetting that the moun- 
tains intervened. 

2. Harris and Heywood climbed to the top of the hill 
behind the harbor, and the former shook his Odd Fel- 
low'^s flag in the sun's very face. The cook was troubled 
bec£^use he did not have a look at " de blessed sun ; " but § 
he could not gratify his wish without going upon the 
land ; and this he could no more be induced to do, than 
the mountain could be persuaded to come to Mahomet. 
He will probably have to wait, until the sun steals over 
the hills into the harbor, which will be at least twelve 
days. 

3. My own share in the day's excitement has been 
equal to the rest of them. Accompanied by Dodge and 
Jensen, I set out, at an early hour, toward a point on the 

14 
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north side of the bay, from which I could command a 
view of the southern horizon. We had much difficulty 
in reaching our destination. The open water came nearly 
a mile within the point for which we were bound, and it 
was no easy task to pick our way along the sloping drifts 
of the ice-foot. The temperature was very low, and the 
wind, blowing quite freshly, brought the drifting snow 
down from the mountains, and rattled it about us rather 
sharply^ But we were amply repaid by the view which 
was spread out before us. 

4. An open sea lay at our feet and stretched far away 
to the front and right of us, as we faced the south. Nu- 
merous bergs were dotted over it, but otherwise, it was 
mainly free from ice. Its surface was much agitated by 
the winds, which kept it from freezing, and the waves 
were dancing in the cold air as if in very mockery of the 
winter. It was, indeed, a vast bubbling caldron, seeth- 
ing and foaming, and emitting vapors. 

5. The light, curling streams of '' frost smoke " which 
rose over it sailed away on the wind toward the south- 
west, and there mingled with a dark mist-bank. Little 
streams of young ice, as if struggling to bind the waves, 
rattled and crackled over the restless waters. To the 
left, the lofty coast mountains stood boldly up in the 
bright air, and near Cape Alexander the glacier peeped 

♦ from' between them, coming down the valley with a gen- 
tle slope. 

6. The bold front of Crystal Palace Cliffs cut sharply 
against this line of whiteness, and the dark, gloomy walls 
of Cape Alexander rose squarely from the sea. Upon the 
crests of the silent hills, and over the whrte-capped cape, 
light clouds lazily floated, and through these the sun was 
pouring a stream of golden fire, and the whole southern 
heavens were ablaze with the splendor of the coming 
day. 
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7. The point of Cape Alexander lay directly south of 
us, and the sun would appear from behind it at exactly 
the meridian hour, — rolling along the horizon, with only 
half its disk above the line of waters. We awaited the 
approaching moment with much eagerness. Presently, a 
ray of light burst through the soft mist-clouds which lay 
off to the right of us, opposite the cape, blending them 
into a purple sea, and glistening upon the silvery sum- 
mits of the tall icebergs, which pierced the vapory cloak 
as if to catch the coming warmth. 

8. The ray approached us, nearer and nearer ; the pur- 
ple sea widened ; the glittering spires multiplied, as one 
after another they burst in quick succession into the 
blaze of day ; and, as this marvelous change came over 
the face of the sea, we felt that the shadow of the cape 
was the shadow of the night, and that the night was 
passing away. Soon, the dark red cliffs behind us glowed 
with a warm coloring ; the hills and the mountains stood 
forth in their new robes of resplendent brightness, and 
the tumbling waves melted away from their angry harsh- 
ness, and laughed in the sunshine. 

9. Now, the line of the shadow was in sight. " There 
it is, upon the point ! " cried Jensen. " There it is, upon 
the ice-foot ! " answered Dodge. There, at our feet, lay 
a sheet of sparkling gems, and the sun burst broadly in 
our faces. Off went our caps with a simultaneous im- 
pulse, and we hailed this long-lost wanderer^of the heav- 
ens, with loud demonstrations of joy. 

10. The friend of all hopeful associations had come 
back again to put a new glow into our hearts. He had 
returned, after an absence of one hundred and twenty-six 
days, to revive a slumbering world; and as I looked upon 
his face again, after this long interval, I did not wonder 
that there should be men to bow the knee and worship 
him, and proclaim him, " The eye of God." 
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11. The parent of light and life everywhere, he is the 
same within these solitudes. The germ awaits him here, 
as in the Orient; but there, it rests only through the 
short hours of a summer night ; while here it reposes for 
months under a sheet of snows. But after awhile the 
bright sun will tear this sheet asunder, and will tumble 
it in gushing fountains to the sea, and will kiss the cold 
earth, and give it warmth and life. 

12. The flowers will bud and bloom, and will turn 
their tiny faces smilingly and gratefully up to him, as he 
wanders over these ancient hills in the long summer. 
The very glaciers will weep tears of joy at his coming. 
The ice will loose its iron grip upon the waters, and will 
let the wild waves play in freedom. 

13. The reindeer will skip gleefully over the moun- 
tains to welcome his return, and will look longingly to 
him for the green pastures. The sea-fowls, knowing that 
he will give them a resting-place for their feet on the 
rocky islands, will come to seek the moss-beds which he 
spreads for their nests ; and the sparrows will come on 
his life-giving rays, and will sing their love songs through 
the endless day. — Dr. L L Hayes. 



LXIV. — MY SHIP. 

DOWN to the wharves, as the sun goes down, 
And the daylight's tumult and dust and din 
Are dying away in the busy town, 
I go to see if my ship comes in. 

2. I gaze far over the quiet sea, 

Rosy with sunset, like mellow wine, 
Where ships, like lilies, lie tranquilly, 
Many and fair, — but I see not mine. 
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3. I question the sailors every night, 
Who over the bulwarks idly lean, 
Noting the sails as they come in sight, — 

" Have you seen my beautiful ship come in ? '* 

4 " Whence does she come ? " they ask of me ; 

" Who is her master, and what her name ? " 
And they smile upon me, pityingly. 

When my answer is ever and ever the same. 

5. Oh, mine was a vessel of strength and truth. 

Her sails were white as a young lamb's fleece, 
She sailed long since from the port of Youth, — 
Her master was Love, and her name was Peace. 

6. And, like all beloved and beauteous things, 

She faded in distance and doubt away, — 
With only a tremble of snowy wings 
She floated, swan-like, adown the bay, 

7. Carrying with her a precious freight, — 

All I had gathered by years of pain ; 
A tempting prize to the pirate, Fate, — 
And, still, I watch for her back again ; — 

8. Watch, from the earliest morning light. 

Till the pale stars grieve o'er the dying day, 
To catch the gleam of her canvas white 
Among the islands which gem the bay. 

9. But she comes not yet, — she will never come 

To gladden my eyes and my spirit more ; 
And my heart grows hopeless, and faint, and dumb, 
As I wait and wait on the lonesome shore, 

10. Knowing that tempest, and time, and storm 

Have wrecked and shattered my beauteous bark ; 
Rank sea-weeds cover her wasting form. 

And her sails are tattered and stained and dark. 
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11. But the tide comes up, and the tide goes down. 

And the daylight follows the night's eclipse, — 
And still with the sailors, tanned and brown, 
I wait on the wharves, and watch the ships. 

12. And still, with a patience that is not hope, — 

For vain and empty it long hath been, — 
I sit on the rough shore's rocky slope. 
And watch to see if my ship comes in. 

Elizabeth Akebs Allen. 



LXV.— ESCAPE OF JAMES V. 

O IR George Douglas, and his brother, the Earl of Angus, 
^ who had married Queen Margaret of Scotland, had 
obtained possession of the person of the young King, 
James V., then a child ; and the Earl of Angus adminis- 
tered the kingdom, and discharged all the functions of a 
regent, without assuming the title. In a word, these two 
lords maneuvered so as to substitute their family for the 
reigning one upon the throne of Scotland. 

2. Several attempts for the king's deliverance had 
failed, and even two great battles had been fought, with- 
out success, by the partisans of James V. At the com- 
mencement of the second battle, George Douglas, seeing 
that the King was eagerly watching an opportunity to 
escape, said, '* It is useless for your Grace to think of get- 
ting out of our hand ; if our enemies held you by one 
arm, and we by the other, we would see you torn in 
pieces rather than loosen our grip." 

3. To make quite sure of their prize, they appointed 
one hundred chosen men to guard the youthful monarch, 
commanded by one of their own family, Douglas of Park- 
head. Every attempt by open force having thus failed, 
James resolved to have recourse to stratagem. 
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4. He persuaded his mother, Qaeen Margaret, to give 
up her castle of Stirling to him, and to place it under the 
command of a gentleman in whom he had confidence. 
All this was done very secretly, and the King, having 
thus prepared a possible retreat, began to seek an oppor- 
tunity of flying to it. 

6. The better to disarm the vigilance of the Douglases, 
he showed such deference to the Earl of Angus, that peo- 
ple began to think he had gone over to that nobleman's 
party, and had become resigned to the loss of his own lib- 
erty. He was then living at Falkland, a royal residence 
very favorably situated for hunting and falconry, his fa- 
vorite amusements. 

6. The Earl of Angus and Archibald and George 
Douglas had all three left Falkland on various errands of 
business or pleasure, and no one remained near the King 
but Douglas of Parkhead, with the hundred men on 
whose vigiljance the family knew they could rely. 

7. James saw the moment was favorable. To allay 
the suspicions of his guards, he announced his intention 
of lising early on a certain morning to hunt the stag ; 
and Douglas of Parkhead, never doubting that this was 
said in good faith, went to bed, after posting his sentinels 
in the usual manner. 

8. But the King no sooner found himself alone, than he 
called his trusty page, John Hart, and, looking at him 
very earnestly, said, " John, do you love me ? " 

9. " More than I love myself," replied the page. 

10. " And are you willing to risk every thing for 
me?" 

11. " My life, if needs be," replied the youth. 

12. The King then made him acquainted with his plan, 
and, hastily putting on a servant's livery, went to the 
stables with him, as if to prepare for the next day's 
hunt. The guards, failing to recognize him in this dis- 
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guise, suffered him to pass without hindrance. The Eang 
had previously taken another of his servants into his con- 
fidence, so that, when he and the page reached the stable, 
they found three good horses, ready saddled and bridled, 
awaiting them. 

13. James mounted, at once, with his two faithful ser- 
vants, and galloped all night, light as a bird just escaped 
from its cage. At break of day, he passed the bridge of 
Stirling, and, as there was no other means of crossing the 
Firth than by this bridge or by a boat, he ordered the 
gat^ which barred the passage to be closed against all 
comers, without exception. He was very tired, when he 
reached Stirling Castle, where he was received with joy 
by the governor, whom he had himself been the means 
of placing in that fortress. 

14. The draw-bridge was raised, the portcullis lowered, 
the guards were doubled, — in fact, every possible precau- 
tion that prudence could dictate, was taken. But the 
King was so much afraid of again falling into the -.power 
of the Douglases, that, in spite of his fatigue, he refused 
to go to bed, until he had himself placed the keys of the 
castle under his pillow. 

15. There was great alarm at Falkland on the follow- 
ing morning. George Douglas had returned on the very 
night of the King's flight, at about eleven o'clock, and 
had at once asked for his prisoner. He was told that 
James had gone to bed early, wishing to rise in good 
time for the hunt ; and he himself retired, perfectly sat- 
isfied that all was safe. 

16. But, in the morning, he was destined to hear very 
different news, for an oflBcer came, rapping at his door, to 
ask him where the King was at that moment. 

17. " He is asleep in his bed-chamber," said Sir Greorge. 

18. "You are deceived," replied the officer; "he 
passed over Stirling Bridge last night." 
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19. Douglas, jumping out of bed, ran to the King's 
room, knocked loudly, and, receiving no answer, broke 
open the door. Finding the apartment vacant, he cried, 
" Treason I the King is gone ! " — dispatched couriers to 
his brothers, and sent out in every direction to call his 
partisans tc^ether for the recapture of James. 

20. But the King had, by this time, proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet that he would declare traitor every 
person bearing the name of Douglas who should approach 
within twelve miles of his person, or take any part in the 
administration of the kingdom. The Douglases were 
obliged to submit, and from that time commenced the 
decay of their house ; for James could not be brought to 
pardon them. — Walter Scott. 



LXVI. — GOLDSMITH. 

" rpHE most beloved of English writers," — what a 
"■- title that is for a man I Oliver Goldsmith, a wild 
youth, wayward, but full of tenderness and affection, 
quits the country village where his boyhood has been 
passed in happy musing, in fond longing to see the great 
world, and to achieve a name and a fortune for himself. 

2. After years of dire struggle, of neglect and poverty, 
— his heart turning back as fondly to his native place as 
it had longed eagerly for change, when sheltered there, — 
he writes a book and a poem, full of the recollections and 
feelings of home, — he paints the friends and scenes of 
his youth, and peoples Auburn and Wakefield with 
remembrances of Lissoy. Wander he must, but he 
carries away a home-reUc with him, and dies with it on 
his breast. 

3. His nature is truant ; in repose, it longs for change. 
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as, on the journey, it looks back for friends and quiet. 
He passes to-day in building an air-castle for to-morrow, 
or in writing yesterday's elegy ; and he would fly away 
this hour, but that a cage and necessity keep him. 
What is the charm of his verse, of his style, and humor, 
r — his sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, his soft 
smile, his tremulous sympathy, the weakness which he 
owns ? Your love for him is half pity. 

4. You come, hot and tired, from the day's battle, and 
this sweet minstrel sings to you. Who could harm the 
kind, vagrant harper? Whom did he ever hurt? He 
carries no weapon, save the harp on which he plays to 
you, and with which he delights great and humble, 
young and old, the captains in the tents, or the soldiers 
round the fire, or the women and children in the villages, 
at whose porches he stops and sings his simple songs of 
love and beauty. With that sweet story, " The Vicar of 
Wakefield," he has found entry into every castle and 
every hamlet in Europe. Not one of us, however busy 
or hard, but, once or twice in our lives, has passed an 
evening with him, and undergone the charm of his de- 
lightful music. 

5. Think of him, reckless, thriftless, vain — if you like 
— but merciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. 
He passes out of our life, and goes to render his account 
beyond it. Think of the poor pensioners, weeping at his 
grave ; think of the noble spirits that admired and de- 
plored him ; think of the righteous pen that wrote his 
epitaph, and of the wonderful and unanimous response of 
affection with which the world has paid back the love he 
gave it. 

6. His humor delights us still ; his song is fresh and 
beautiful as when first he charmed with it ; his words are 
in 9.11 our mouths ; his very weaknesses are beloved and 
familiar, — his benevolent spirit seems still to smile upon 
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us, to do gentle kindnesses, to succor with sweet charity, 
to soothe, caress, and foi-give ; to plead with the fortunate 
for the unhappy and the poor. — W. M. Thackeray. 



LXVIL — THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

"^TEAR yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
-^^ And still, where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

2. A man, he was, to all the country dear. 
And passing rich, with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns, he ran his godly race. 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place. 

3. Unskillful he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines feshioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, — • 
More bent to raise the wretched, than to rise. 

4. His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wand'rings, but relieved their pain. 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

5. The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, — 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won ! 

6. Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices, in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave, ere charity began. 
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7. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his ^tilings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But, in his duty, prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all : 

8. And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

9. Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

10. At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway ; 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

11. The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile ; 

12. His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
To them, his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven ; 

13. As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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LXVIIL — THE DEATH OF DUROC. 

"TAUROC was Grand Marshal of the palace, and a bosom 
-'-''^friend of the Emperor Napoleon. Of a noble and 
generous character, of unshaken integrity and patriotism, 
and firm as steel in the hour of danger, he was beloved 
by all who knew him. There was a gentleness about 
him and a purity of feeling which the life of a camp could 
never destroy, 

2. Napoleon loved him, — for, through all the changes 
of his tumultuous life, he had ever found his affection and 
truth the same, — and it was with anxious heart and sad 
countenance that he entered the lowly cottage where he 
lay. 

3. His eyes were filled with tears, as he asked if there 
was hope. When told there was none, he advanced to 
the bedside vnthout saying a word. The dying marshal 
seized him by the hand, and said, " My whole life has 
been consecrated to your service, and now my only regret 
is, that I can no longer be useful to you." 

4. " Duroc ! " replied Napoleon, with a voice choked 
with grief, '' there is another life, — there you will await 
me, and we shall meet again." 

5. *' Yes, sire," replied the fainting sufferer, " but 
thirty years shall first pass away, when you will have 
triumphed over your enemies, and realized all the hopes of 
our country. I have endeavored to be an honest man ; I 
have nothing with which to reproach myself." He then 
added, with faltering voice, " I have a daughter; — your 
majesty will be a father to her." 

6. Napoleon grasped his right hand, and, sitting down 
by the bedside and leaning his head on his left hand, re- 
mained with closed eyes, a quarter of an hour, in profound 
silencet 
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7. Duroc first spoke. Seeing how deeply Bonaparte 
was moved, he exclaimed, " Ah ! sire, leave me ; this 
spectacle pains you ! " The stricken Emperor rose, and, 
leaning on the arms of his equerry and Marshal Soult, left 
the apartment, saying, in heart-breaking tones, as he went, 
" Farewell, then, my friend ! " 

8. The hot pursuit he had directed, a moment before, 
was forgotten, — victory, trophies, prisoners, and all, sunk 
into utter worthlessness ; he forgot even his army, and 
the great interests at stake. He ordered his tent to be 
pitched near the cottage in which his friend was dying, 
and, entering it, passed the night all alone in inconsolable 
grief. 

9. His most intimate friends dared not approach him ; 
his favorite officers stood in groups at a distance, gazing 
anxiously and sadly on that silent tent. But immense 
consequences were hanging on the movements oi the 
next morning, — a powerful enemy was near, with their 
array yet unbroken, — and his officers, at length, ven- 
tured to approach and ask for orders. But the broken- 
hearted chieftain only shook his head, exclaiming, " Every- 
thing to-morrow I " and still kept his mournful attitude. 

10. Oh, how overwhelming was the grief that could so 
master that stern heart ! The magnificent spectacle of 
the day that had passed, the glorious victory he had won, 
were remembered no more, — he saw only his dying 
friend before him. No sobs escaped him, but silent and 
motionless he sat, his pallid face buried in his hands and 
his noble heart wrung with agony. 

11. Darkness drew her curtain over the scene, and the 
stars came out, one after another, in the sky. At length 
the moon rose above the hills, bathing in her soft beams 
the tented host, while the flames from burning villages in 
the distance shed a lurid light through the gloom, — and 
all was sad, mournful, yet sublime. 
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12. There was the dark cottage with the sentinels at 
the door, in which Duroc lay dying, and there, too, was 
the solitary tent of Napoleon, and within, the bowed form 
of the Emperor. Around it, at a distance, stood the 
squares of the Old Guard, and nearer, a silent group of 
chieftains, while over all lay the pale moonlight. 

13. These brave soldiers, filled with grief to see their 
beloved chief borne down with such sorrow, stood for a 
long time silent and tearful. At length, to break the 
mournful silence, and to express the sympathy they might 
not speak, the bands struck up a requiem for the dying 
marshal. The melancholy strains arose, and fell in pro- 
longed echoes over the field, and swept in soft cadences 
on the ear of the fainting warrior, — but still Napoleon 
moved not. 

14. They then changed the measure to a triumphant 
strain, and the thrilling trumpets breathed forth their 
most joyful notes, till the heavens rang with the melody. 
Such bursts of music had welcomed Napoleon as he re- 
turned, flushed with victory, till his eye kindled in exul- 
tation ; but now they fell on a dull and listless ear. It 
ceased, and again the mournful requiem filled all the air. 
But nothing could arouse him from his agonizing reflec- 
tions, — his friend lay dying, and the heart he loved more 
than his life was throbbing its last pulsations. 

15. What a theme for a painter, and what a eulogy on 
Napoleon was that scene ! That noble heart, which the 
enmity of the world could not shake, nor the terrors of 
a battle-field move from its calm repose, nor even the 
hatred and insults of his enemies humble, here sunk, 
in the moment of victory, before the tide of affection. 
What military chieftain ever mourned thus on the field 
of victory, and what soldiers ever loved a leader so ? 

16. The next morning, a little after sunrise, Duroc 
died. When the mournful news was brought to Napo- 
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leon, he did not utter a word, but put into the hands of 
Berthier a. paper directing a monument to be raised on 
the spot where Duroc fell, with this inscription, — " Here 
General Duroc, Duke of Friuli,^ Grand Marshal of the 
palace of the Emperor Napoleon, gloriously fell, and died 
in the arms of the Emperor, his friend." 

J, T. Meadley. 



LXIX. — IN THE BA.RN. 

THE SWALLOWS. 

A GREAT, dim barn with the fragrant bay 
-^--^ Up to the beam with the winter's hay, 
And its shrunken siding, wasp-nest gray, 
Where the cracks, between, run up and down, 
Like the narrow lines in a striped gown, 
And let in light of a golden brown. 

2. They are bars of bronze, they are silver snow, 
As the sunshine falls, or, sifting slow, 

The white flakes drift on the wealth below 
Of the clover blossoms, faint with June, 
That had heard, all day, his small bassoon. 
As the ground-bee played his hum-drum tune. 

3. Ah, what would you give to have again 
Your pulse keep time with the dancing rain, 
When, flashing through at the diamond pane. 
You saw the swallows* rapier wings, 

As they cut the air in ripples and rings, 

And laughed and talked like human things, — 

4. When they drank each other's health, you thought. 
For the creak of the corks you surely caught, — 
And all day long at their cabins wrought, 

1 Free-oo-lee. An old province of Northern Italy. 
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Till the mud-walled homes, with a foreign look, — 
A pictured street in an Aztec book, — 
Began to show in each raftered nook ? 

5. Never again ! Alack and alas ! 

Like a breath of life on the looking-glass, 
Like a censer smoke, the pictures pass. 

THE FLAILS. 

6. " Well, Jack and Jim," said the farmer gray, 
" The flour is out, and we'll thrash to-day ! " — 
A hand is on the granary door, 
And a step is on the threshing floor, — 
It is not his, and it is not theirs, — 
He went above by the Golden Stairs ; 
The boys are men, and the nicknames grown, — 
'Tis James, Esquire, and Reverend John. 

7. How they waltzed the portly sheaves about; 
As they loosed their belts, and shook them out 
In double rows on the threshing-floor, 

Clean as the deck of a Seventy-four ! 
And, down the midst, in a tawny braid, 
The sculptured heads of the straw were laid. 
It looked a poor man's family bed ! 
Ah, more than that, 'twas a carpet fair, 
Whereon the flails, with their measured tread. 
Should time the step of the answered prayer, — 
" Give us this day our daily bread ! " 

8. Then, the light half-whirl and the hickory clash. 
With the full, free swing of a buckskin lash, 

And the trump — tramp — trump, when the bed is new, 

In regular, dull, monotonous stroke, 

And the click — clack — click, on the floor of oak, 

When straw grows thin and the blows strike through ; 
15 
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And the French-clock ticks to the dancing feet,. 
With the small tattoo of the driven sleet, 
When the bouncing kernels, bright and brown, 
Leap lightly up, as the flails come down. 

THE FANNING MILL. 

9. Hang up the flails by the big barn door ! 
Bring out the mill of the one-boy power ! 
Nothing at all but a breeze in a box, 
Clumsy and red, it rattles and rocks. 
Sieves to be shaken and hopper to feed, 
A Chinaman's hat turned upside down. 
The grain slips through at a hole in the crown — 
Out with the chaff and in with the speed ! 

10. The crank clanks round with a boy's quick will. 
The fan flies fast, till it fills the mill 
With its breezy vanes, as the whirled leaves fly 
In an open book, when the gust goes by, 
And the jerky jar and the zigzag jolt 
Of the shaken sieves, and the jingling bolt, 
And the grate of cogs, and the axle's clank. 
And the rowlock jog of the crazy crank, 
And the dusty rush of the gusty chaff. 
The worthless wreck of the harvest's raff. 
And never a lull, the brisk breeze blows 
From the troubled grain its tattered clothes. 
Till, tumbled and tossed, it downward goes, 
The rickety route by the rackety stair, 
Clean as the sand that the simoon snows. 
And drifts, at last, in a bank so fair. 
You know you have found the Answered Prayer. 

Benjamin F. Taylor. 
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LXX. — DIONYSIUS AND DAMOCLES. 

"TAIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being 
-^^ happy, though he possessed great riches, and all 
the pleasures which wealth and power could procure, 
Damocles, one of his flatterers, deceived by these appear- 
ances of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on 
his royal magnificence ; and declared that no monarch 
had ever been greater or happier than Dionysius. 

2. " Hast thou a mind, Damocles," said the king, " to 
taste this happiness ; and to know, by experience, what 
the enjoyments are, of which thou hast so high an idea? " 
Damocles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king 
ordered that a royal banquet should be prepared, and 
that a gilded sofa, covered with rich embroidery, should 
be placed for his favorite. Sideboards, loaded with gold 
and silver plate, were arranged in the apartment. * 

3. Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to 
attend his table, and to obey his commands with the ut- 
most readiness and the most profound submission. Fra- 
grant ointments, chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes, 
were added to the entertainment. The table was loaded 
with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damo- 
cles, intoxicated with pleasure, fancied himself among 
superior beings. 

4. But, in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay 
indulging himself in state, he saw, let down from the 
ceiling, exactly over his head, a glittering sword, hung by 
a single hair. The sight of impending destruction put a 
speedy end to his joy and reveling. The pomp of his 
attendance, the glitter of the carved plate, and the deli- 
cacy of the viands, ceased to afford him any pleasure. 

5. He dreaded to stretch forth his hand to the table. 
He threw off the garland of roses. He hastened to 
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remove from his dangerous situation, and earnestly en- 
treated the king to restore him to his former humble 
position. 

6. By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles 
how miserable he himself was in the midst of all his 
treasures, and in possession of all the honors and enjoy- 
ments which royalty could bestow. — Cicero. 



LXXL — THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 

Sketch from the Note-Book op an Old Gentleman. 

"VTEVER shall I forget the dignity and sense of im- 
-*^^ portance which swelled my mind, when I was first 
pronounced old enough to go to meeting. On that event- 
ful Simday, I was up long before day, and even took my 
Sabbath suit to the window to ascertain by the first light 
that it actually was there, just as it looked the night be- 
fore. 

2. With what complacency did I view myself, when 
completely dressed I How did I count over the rows of 
gilt buttons on my coat ! How my good mother, grand- 
mother, and aunts, fussed, and twitched, and pulled, 
to make everything set up and set down, just in the 
proper place! How my clean, starched, white collar 
was turned over, and smoothed again and again, and my 
golden curls twisted and arranged to make the most of 
me ! and, last of all, how I was cautioned not to be 
thinking of my clothes ! 

3. To my childish eye, our old meeting-house was an 
awe-inspiring thing. Its double rows of windows, of 
which I knew the number by heart, its doors with great 
wooden quirls over them, its belfry, projecting out at the 
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east end, its steeple and bell, all inspired as much sense 
of the sublime in me as Strasbourg Cathedral itself ; and 
the inside was not a whit less imposing. 

4. How magnificent seemed the turnip-like canopy 
that hung over the minister's head, hooked by a long 
iron rod to the wall above ! and how apprehensively did 
I consider the question, what would become of him if it 
should fall ! How did I wonder at the panels on either 
side of the pulpit, in each of which was carved and 
painted a flaming red tulip, bolt upright, with its leaves 
projecting out at right angles ! and then at the grape- 
vine on the front, with its exactly triangular bunches of 
grapes, alternating at ftxact intervals with exactly trian- 
gular leaves. 

5. I remember, still, vnth what wondering admiration 
I used to look around on the people that surrounded our 
pew. On one side there was an old Captain McLean, 
and Major McDill, a couple whom the mischievous wits 
of the village designated as Captain McLean and Cap- 
tain McFat. Captain McLean was a mournful, lengthy, 
considerate-looking old gentleman, with a long face, di- 
gressing into a long, thin, homy nose, which, when he 
applied his pocket-handkerchief, gave forth a melancholy, 
minor-keyed sound. Close at his side was the doughty, 
puffing Captain McDill, whose full-orbed jolly visage 
was illuminated by a most valiant red nose. 

6. Then, there was old Israel Peters, with a wooden 
leg, which tramped into meeting, with undeviating regu- 
larity, ten minutes before meeting time ; and there was 
Jedediah Stebbins, a thin, wistful, moonshiny-looking old 
gentleman, whose mouth appeared as if it had been 
gathered up with a needle and thread, and whose eyes 
seemed as if they had been bound with red tape ; and 
there was old Benaiah Stevens, who used, regularly, to 
get up and stand, when the minister was about half 
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through his sermon, exhibiting his tall figure, long, 
single-breasted coat, with buttons nearly as large as a 
tea-plate,— -his large, black, horn spectacles, stretched 
down on the extreme end of a very long nose. There he 
would stand, vigorously chewing, meanwhile, on the 
bunch of caraway which he always carried in one hand. 

7. Then, there was a whole bevy of little, dried old 
ladies, with small, straight, black bonnets, tight sleeves 
to the elbow, long silk gloves, and great fans, big enough 
for a windmill. On a hot day, it was a great amusement 
to me to watch the bobbing of the little black bonnets, 
which showed that sleep had gotten the better of their 
owners' attention, and the sputter and rustling of the 
fans, when a more profound nod than common would 
suddenly waken them, and set them to fanning and lis- 
tening with redoubled devotion. 

8. There was Deacon Dundas, a great wagon-load of 
an old gentleman, — whose ample pockets looked as if 
they might have held half the congregation, — who used 
to establish himself just on one side of me, and seemed to 
feel such entire confidence in the soundness and capacity 
of his pastor that he could sleep, very comfortably, from 
one end of the sermon to the other. 

9. Occasionally, to be sure, one of your officious blue 
flies would buzz into his mouth, or flirt into his ears a 
passing admonition as to the impropriety of sleeping in 
meeting, when the good old gentleman would start, open 
his eyes very wide, and look about with a resolute air, as 
much as to say, " I wasn't asleep, I can tell you ; " and, 
then, settling himself in an edifying posture of attention, 
you might perceive his head gradually settling back, his 
mouth slowly opening, wider and wider, till the good man 
would go ofif again soundly asleep, as if nothing had 
happened. 

10. But the glory of our house was its singers' seat. 
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There the singers sat, in the gallery that lined three 
sides of the house, treble, counter, tenor, and base, each 
with its appropriate leaders and supporters ; there were 
generally seated our young people ; — sparkling, modest, 
and blushing girls on one side, with their ribbons and 
finery, making the place where they sat as blooming and 
lively as a flower-garden, and, on the other, fiery, for- 
ward, confident young men. 

11. But I have neglected to mention the redoubtable 
chorister, who occupied the seat of honor in the midst of 
the middle gallery, exactly opposite the minister. Me- 
thinks I can see him now as he appeared to my eyes on 
that first Sunday, when he shot up from behind the gal- 
lery, as if he had been sent up by a spring. 

12. He was a little man, whose fiery-red hair, brushed 
straight up on the top of his head, had an appearance as 
vigorous and lively as real flame. With what an air did 
he sound the important fa-sol-la in the ears of the wait- 
ing gallery, who stood with open mouths, ready to seize 
their pitch, preparatory to their general set-to ! How 
did his ascending and descending arm astonish the zeph- 
yrs, when once he laid himself out to the important work 
of beating time ! 

13. How did his little head whisk from side to side, as 
now, he beat and roared towards the ladies on his right, 
and now, towards the gentlemen on his left ! It used to 
seem, to my astonished vision, as if his form grew taller, 
his arm longer, his hair redder, and his little green eyes 
brighter, with every stave; and, particularly, when he 
perceived any falling off of time or discrepancy in pitch, 
with what redoubled vigor would he thump the gallery 
and roar at the delinquent quarter, till every mother's 
son and daughter of them skipped and scrambled into the 
right place again ! 

14. He was no advocate of your dozy, drawling sing- 
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ing, that one may do at leisure, between sleeping and 
waking, I assure you ; indeed, he got entirely out of the 
graces of Deacon Dundas and one or two other portly, 
leisurely gentlemen below, who had been used to throw 
back their heads, shut up their eyes, and take the com- 
fort of the psalm, by prolonging indefinitely all the notes. 
The first Sunday after 'Kiah took the music in hand, the 
old deacon really rubbed his eyes and looked about him j 
for the psalm was sung oflE before he was ready to get his 
mouth opened, and he really looked upon it as a most 
irreverent piece of business. 

15. But alas, for the wonders of that old meeting- 
house ! how they are passed away ! Even the venerable 
building itself has been pulled down, and its fragments 
scattered ; yet still I retain enough of my childish feel- 
ings to wonder whether any little boy was gratified by 
the possession of those painted tulips and grape-vines, 
which my childish eye used to covet. I have visited the 
spot where it stood, but the modern, fair-looking building, 
that stands in its room, bears no trace of it ; and of the 
various familiar faces that used to be seen inside, not one 
remains. Verily, I must be growing old ; and, as old 
people are apt to spin long stories, I check myself, and 
lay down my pen. — Harriet Beecher Stowe (abridged). 



LXXn. — UP IN THE WILD. 

TT'P in the wild, where no one comes to look, 
^ There lives and sings a little lonely brook ; 
Liveth and singeth in the dreary pines, 
Yet creepeth on to where the daylight shines. 

2. Pure from their heaven, in mountain chalice caught, 
It drinks the rains, as drinks the soul her thought ; 
And down dim hollows where it winds along, 
Pours its life-burden of unlistened song. 
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3. I catch the murmur of its undertone, 
That sigheth, ceaselessly, ^' Alone ! alone ! " 
And hear, a^etr, the rivers gloriously 

Shout on their paths toward the shining sea, — 

4. The voiceful rivers, chanting to the sun, 
And wearing names of honor, every one ; 
Outreaching wide, and joining hand with hand 
To pour great gifts along the asking land. 

5. Ah, lonely brook ! Creep onward through the pines ; 
Press through the gloom to where the daylight shines ! 
Sing on among the stones, and secretly 

Feel how the floods are all akin to thee ! 

6. Drink the sweet rain the gentle heaven sendeth ; 
Hold thine own path, howeverwaifd it tendeth ; 
For somewhere, underneath the eternal sky, 
Thou, too, shalt find the rivers, by and by ! 

Mrs. a. D. T. Whitney. 



LXXIIL — ANIMALS OF THE PYRENEES. 

rpHE bear of the Pyrenees is a serious beast, a thorough 
mountaineer, curious to behold in his great-coat of 
felted hair, yellowish or grayish in color. It seems 
formed for its domicile, and its domicile for it. Its heavy 
fur is an excellent mantle against the snow. The moun- 
taineers think it so good that they borrow it from him as 
often as they can, and he thinks it so good that he de- 
fends it against them, to the best of his ability. 

2. He likes to live alone, and the gorges of the heights 
are as solitary as he wishes. The hollow trees aflEord 
him a ready-made house ; as these are, for the most part, 
beeches and oaks, he i^ds in them, at once, food, and shel- 
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ter. For the rest, brave, prudent, and robiiet, he is an 
estimable animal ; his only faults are, that he eats his lit- 
tle ones, when he runs across them, and that he is a poor 
dancer. 



J, 3. In hunting him, men go into ambush, and fire on 
• him as he passes. Lately, in a battue, a superb female 
was tracked. When the foremost hunters, who were 
novices, saw the glitter of the fierce little eyes, and per- 
ceived the black mass, descending with great strides, beat- 
ing the underbrush, they suddenly forgot that they had 
guns, and kept whist behind their oak. 

4. A hundred paces farther on, a brave fellow fired. 
The bear, which was not hit, came up on a gallop. The 
man, dropping his gun, slipped into a pit. Reaching the 
bottom, he felt of his limbs and found himself whole ; 
then, looking up, he saw the animal hesitating above his 

, head, busy in examining the slope, and pressing her foot 
upon the stones to see if they were firm. 

5. She snifEed here and there, and looked at the man 



7 
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with the evident intention of paying him a visit. The 
pit was a well ; if she reached the bottom, he must resign 
himself to a tSte-d-tSte. While the man reflected on this, 
and thought of the animal's teeth, the bear began to de- 
scend slowly, with infinite precaution and address, hang- 
ing on to the roots, and managing her precious person 
with great care. She was drawing near, when the hunters 
came up and shot her dead. 

6. The izard dwells above the bear, upon the naked 
tops in the region of the glaciers. He needs space for 
his leaps and gambols. He is too Uvely and gay to shut 
himself, like the heavy misanthrope, in the gorges and 
forests. No animal is more agile ; he leaps from rock to 
rock, clears precipices, and keeps his place upon points 
where there is just room for his four feet. 

7. You sometimes hear a hollow bleating on the heights, 
— it is a band of izards cropping the herbage amidst the 
snow ; their tawny dress and their little horns stand out 
in the blue of the heavens ; one of them gives the alarm, 
and all disappear in a moment. 

8. You often hear, for a half-hour, a tinkling of bellji 
behind the mountain ; these are the herds of goats 
changing their pasture. Sometimes, there are more than 
a thousand of them. You find yourself stopped in cross- 
ing the bridges, until the whole caravan has filed over. 

9. They have long, hanging hair which forms their coat ; 
with their black mantle and great beard, you would say 
that they were dressed for a masquerade. Their yellow 
eyes stare vaguely, with an expression of curiosity and 
gentleness. They seem to wonder at their walking in 
such orderly fashion on level ground. 

10. Only to look at that dry leg and horny foot, you 
feel that they are framed to wander at random, and leap 
about on the rocks. From time to time, the less disci- 
plined ones stop, set their fore-feet against the mountain, 
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and crop a bramble or a blossom of lavender. The others 
come, and push them on; they start oflE again with a 
mouthful of herbage, and eat as they walk. You see the 
forests of horns waving above the black mass, and their 
smooth hair shining in the sun. 

11. Enormous dogs, with woolly coats, spotted with 
white, walk gravely along the sides, growling when you 
draw near. The herdsman comes behind, in his brown 
cloak, with an eye fixed, glittering, void of thought, like 
that of the animals ; and the whole band disappears in 
a cloud of dust, out of which comes a sound of shrill 
bleating. 

12. Why should I not speak of the happiest animal in 
creation ? A great painter has taken a liking for it ; he 
has drawn it in all its attitudes, and has shown all its 
pleasures and all its tastes. The rights of prose are, in- 
deed, equal to those of painting, and I promise that trav- 
elers will take pleasure in considering the hogs. 

13. There, the word is out. Now, mind that in the 
Pyrenees they are not covered with tainting filth, as on 
our farms ; they are rosy or black, well-washed, and live 
upon the dry gravel, along-side the running waters. 
They make holes in the heated sand, and sleep there in 
groups of five or six, close set in lines, in admirable 
order. 

14. When any one draws near, the whole mass moves ; 
the corkscrew tails frisk fantastically ; two crafty, philo- 
sophic eyes open beneath the pendent ears ; the mocking 
noses stretch forth and sniflE; they all grunt in concert ; 
after which, becoming accustomed ta the intrusion, they 
are quieted, they lie down again, the eyes close in sancti- 
monious fashion, the tails retire into place, and the blessed 
rogues retire to their digestion, and enjoyment of the 
sun. 

15. All these expressive snouts seem to cry shame 
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upon prejudices, and invoke enjoyment ; there is some- 
thing reckless and derisive about them ; the whole coun- 
tenance is directed toward the snout, and the end of the 
entire head is in the mouth. Their lengthened nose 
seems to sniff and take in from the air all agreeable sen- 
sations. They spread themselves so complacently on the 
ground, they wag their ears with such voluptuous little 
movements, they utter such penetrating ejaculations of 
pleasure, that you get out of patience with them. 

16. O genuine epicureans, if sometimes in your sleep, 
you deign to reflect, you ought to think that the world 
was made for you, that man is your servant, and that 
you are the privileged creatures of nature. 

M, A. Taine. 



LXXIV. — CHOICE BOOKS, GOOD COMPANY. 

r^ RANTING that we had both the will and the sense 
^^ to choose our friends well, how few of us have the 
power ! or, at least, how limited, for most, is the sphere 
of choice 1 Nearly all our associates are determined by 
chance or necessitv, and restricted within a narrow cir- 
cle. We cannot know whom we would ; and those whom 
we know, we cannot have at our side when we most need 
them. 

2. All the higher circles of human intelligence are, to 
those beneath, only momentarily and partially open. 
We may, by good fortune, obtain a glimpse of a great 
poet, and hear the sound of his voice ; or put a question 
to a man of science, and be answered good-humoredly. 
We may intrude ten minutes' talk on a cabinet minister, 
answered probably with words worse than silence, being 
deceptive ; or snatch, once or twice in our lives, the priv- 
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ilege of throwing a bouquet in the path of a princess, or 
of arresting the kind glance of a queen. 

3. And yet, these momentary chances we covet ; and 
spend our years, and passions, and powers, in pursuit of 
httle more than these ; while, meantime, there is a so- 
ciety continually open to us, of people who will talk to 
us as long as we Uke, whatever our rank or occupation ; 
— talk to us in the best words they can choose, and with 
thanks, if we listen to them. 

4. And this society, because it is so numerous and so 
gentle, and can be kept waiting round us all day, not 
to grant audience, but to gain it, — kings and statesmen, 
lingering patiently in those plainly furnished and narrow 
anterooms, our book-case shelves, — we make no account 
of that company ; perhaps, never listen to a word they 
would say, all day long ! 

5. You may tell me, perhaps, or think within your- 
selves, that the apathy with which we regard this com- 
pany of the noble, who are praying us to listen to them, 
and the passion with which we pursue the company, 
probably, of the ignoble, who despise us, or who have 
nothing, to teach us, are grounded in this, — that we can 
see the faces of the living men, and it is themselves, and 
not their sayings, with which we desire to become famil- 
iar ; but it is not so. 

6 Suppose you never were to see their faces; sup- 
pose you could be just behind a screen in the statesman's 
cabinet, or the prince's chamber, would you not be glad 
to listen to their words, though you were forbidden to 
advance beyond the screen ? And when the screen is 
only a little less, folded in two, instead of four, and you 
can be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that 
bind a book, and listen, all day long, not to the casual 
talk, but to the studied, determined, chosen addresses of 
the wisest of men ; — this station x)f audience, and hon- 
orable privy counsel, you despise! 
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7. But perhaps you will say that it is because the liv- 
ing people talk of things that are passing, and are of im- 
mediate interest to you, that you desire to hear them. 
Nay ; that cannot be so, for the living people will them- 
selves tell you about passing matters, much better in 
their writings than in their careless talk. But I admit 
that this motive does influence you, so far as you prefer 
those rapid and ephemeral writings to slow and enduring 
writings, — books, properly so called. For all books are 
divisible into two classes, the books of the hour, and the 
books of all time. 

8. The good book of the hour is simply the useful or 
pleasant talk of some person with whom you cannot 
otherwise converse, printed for you. Very useful, often, 
telling you what you need to know ; very pleasant, often, 
as a sensible friend's present talk would be. 

9. These bright accounts of travels, good-humoured 
and witty discussions of questions, lively or pathetic 
story-telling in the form of a novel, firm fact-telling by 
the real agents concerned in the events of passing his- 
tory, — all these books of the hour, multiplying among 
us as education becomes more general, are a peculiar 
characteristic and possession of the present age. We 
ought to be entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves, if we make no good use of them ; 
but we make the worst possible use, if we allow them to 
usurp the place of true books ; for, strictly speaking, they 
are not books at all, but merely letters or newspapers in 
good print. 

10. A book is essentially, not a talked thing, but a 
written thing ; and written, not with the view of mere 
communication, but of permanence. The book of talk is 
printed only because its author cannot speak to thousands 
of people at once ; if he could, he would ; the volume is 
mere multiplication x>f his voice. You cannot talk to 
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your friend in India ; if you could, you would ; you write 
instead : that is mere conveyance of voice. But a book 
is written, not to multiply the voice merely, not to carry 
it merely, but to preserve it. • 

11. The author has something to say which he per- 
ceives to be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So 
far as he knows, no one has yet said it; so far as he 
knows, no one else can say it. He is bound to say it, 
clearly, and melodiously if he can ; clearly, at all events. 
In the sum of his life, he finds this to be the thing, or 
group of things, manifest to him ; this the piece of true 
knowledge, or sight, which his share of sunshine and 
earth has permitted him to seize. 

12. He would fain set it down forever, engrave it on 
rock, if he could ; saying, " Jhis is the best of me ; for 
the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated, 
like another ; my life was as the vapor, and is not ; but 
this I saw and knew ; this, if anything of mine, is worth 
your memory." That is his " writing ; " it is, in his 
small human way, and with whatever degree of true in- 
spiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That is 
a " Book." 

13. Now books of this kind have been written in all 
ages by their greatest men ; by great leaders, great 
statesmen, and great thinkers. These are all at your 
choice ; and life is short. You have heard as much be- 
fore; yet have you measured and mapped out this 
short life and its possibilities? Do you know, if you 
read this, that you cannot read that ; what you lose to- 
day, you cannot gain to-morrow ? 

14. Will you go and gossip with your house-maid, or 
your stable-boy, when you may talk with kings and 
queens ; or flatter yourselves that it is with any worthy 
consciousness of your own claims to respect, that you 
jostle with the- common crowd for entrSe here, and audi' 

16 
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ence there, when all the while this eternal court is open 
to you, with its society wide as the world, multitudinous 
as its days, the chosen and the mighty of every place 
and time ? • 

15. Into that you may enter always ; in that you may 
take fellowship and rank according to your wish ; from 
that, once entered into it, you can never be outcast but 
by your own fault. By your aristocracy of companion- 
ship there, your own inherent aristocracy will be as- 
suredly tested, and the motives with which you strive to 
take a high place in the society of the living, measured, 
as to all the truth and sincerity that are in them, by the 
place you desire to take in this company of the Dead. 

John Muskin. 

, 4 

LXXV.— THE FISHER'S COTTAGE. 

\ ITE sat by the fisher's cottage, 
» » And looked at the stormy tide ; 
The evening mist came, rising, 
And floating far and wide. 

* 

2. One by one, in the light-house, 

The lamps shone out on high ; 
And far, on the dim horizon, 
A ship went sailing by. 

3. We spoke of storm and shipwreck, 

Of sailors, and how they live ; 
Of journeys 'twixt sky and water. 
And the sorrows and joys they give. 

4. We spoke of distant countries. 

In regions strange and fair ; 
And of the wondrous beings 
And curious customs there ; 
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5. Of perfumed lamps * on the Ganges, 

Which are launched in the twilight hour ; 
And the dark and silent Brahmins, 
Who worship the lotus flower ; 



6. Of (he wretched dwatfs of Lapland, 

Broad-headed, wide-mouthed, and Email, 

^ The Brshmina regarded the river Ganges and the totua flower aa sacred, 
and wonhiped Ihem. One of the ofEerings to the Ganges was a lighted, per- 
fumed tamp. 
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Who crouch round their oil-fires, cooking, 
And chatter and scream and bawl. 

7. And the maidens earnestly listened, 
Till, at last, we spoke no more ; 
The ship, like a shadow, had vanished. 
And darkness fell deep on the shore. 

Heinrich Heine. 



LXXVL — SIGHTS FROM A STEEPLE. 

O O ! I have climbed high, and my reward is small. 
^^ Here I stand, with Wearied knees, earth, indeed, at a 
dizzy depth below, but heaven far, far beyond me still. 
What clouds are gathering in the golden west, with dire- 
ful intent against the brightness and warmth of this sum- 
mer afternoon ! They are ponderous air-ships, black as 
death, and freighted with the tempest ; and, at intervals, 
their thunder, the signal-guns of that unearthly squadron, 
rolls distant along the deep of heaven. 

2. These nearer heaps of fleecy vapor — methinks I could 
roll and toss upon them the whole day. long! — seem 
scattered, here and there, through the sky, for the repose 
of tired pilgrims. Yonder, again, is an airy archipelago, 
where the sunbeams love to linger in their journeyinga 
through space. Every one of those little clouds has been 
dipped and steeped in radiance, which the slightest press- 
ure might disengage in silvery profusion, like water wrung 
from a sea-maid's hair. Bright, they are, as a young man's 
visions, and, like them, would be realized in chillness, 
obscurity, and tears. I will look on them no more. 

3. In three parts of the visible circle, whose centre is 
this spire, I discern cultivated fields, villages, white coun- 
try-seats, the waving lines of rivulets, Uttle placid lakes, 
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and here and there a rising ground, that would fain be 
termed a hill. On the fourth side is the sea, stretching 
away towards a viewless boundary, blue and calm, ex- 
cept where the passing anger of a shadow flits across its 
surface, and is gone. 

4. Hitherward, a broad inlet penetrates far into the 
land ; on the verge of the harbor, formed by its extrem- 
ity, is a town ; and over it am I, a watchman, all-heeding 
and unheeded. Yonder is a fair street, extending north 
and south. The stately mansions are placed each on its 
carpet of verdant grass, and a long flight of steps descends 
from every door to the pavement. 

5. Ornamental trees, the broad-leafed horse-chestnut, 
the elm, so lofty and bending, the graceful but infrequent 
willow, and others whereof I know not the names, grow 
thrivingly among brick and stone. The oblique rays of 
the sun are intercepted by these green citizens, and by 
the houses, so that one side of the street is a shaded and 
pleasant walk. 

6. On its whole extent there is, now, but a single pas- 
senger, advancing from the upper end ; and he, unless 
distance and*the medium of a pocket spy-glass do him 
more than justice, is a fine young man of twenty. He 
saunters slowly forward, slapping his left hand with his 
folded gloves, bending his eyes upon the pavement, and 
sometimes raising them to throw a glance before him. 
Certainly, he has a pensive air. Is he in doubt, or in 
debt ? Is he, if the question be allowable, in love ? Does 
he strive to be melancholy and gentlemanlike ? Or, is he 
merely overcome by the heat ? But I bid him farewell, 
for the present. 

7. The door of one of the houses, an aristocratic edifice, 
with curtains of purple and gold waving from the win- 
dows, is now opened, and down the steps come two ladies, 
swinging their parasols, and lightly arrayed for a summer 
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ramble. Both are young, both are pretty ; but, me- 
thinks, the left hand lass is the fairer of the twain ; and 
though she be so serious, at this moment, I could affirm 
that there is a treasure of gentle fun within her. They 
stand talking a little while upon the steps, and finally 
proceed up the street. 

8. Upon that wharf, and down the corresponding street, 
is a busy contrast to the quiet scene which I have just 
noticed. Business, evidently, has its centre there, and 
many a man is wasting the simimer afternoon in labor 
and anxiety, in losing riches, or in gaining them, when 
he would be wiser to flee away to some pleasant country 
village, or shaded lake in the forest, or wild and cool sea- 
beach. 

9. . I see vessels unlading at the wharf, and precious 
merchandise strewed upon the ground, abundantly as at 
the bottom of the sea, — that market whence no goods re- 
turn, and where there is no captain nor supercargo to ren- 
der an account of sales. Here, the clerks are diligent 
with their paper and pencils, and sailors ply the block 
and tackle that hang over the hold, accompanying their 
toil with cries, long-drawn, and roughly melodious, till 
the bales and puncheons ascend to upper air. 

10. At a Uttle distance, a group of gentlemen are as- 
sembled round the door of a warehouse. Grave seniors 
they are, and I would wager — if it were safe, in these 
times, to be responsible for any one — that the least em- 
inent among them might vie with old Vincentio,^ that 
incomparable trafficker of Pisa. I can even select the 
wealthiest of the company. It is the elderly personage 
in somewhat rusty black, with powdered hair, the super- 
fluous whiteness of which is visible upon the cape of his 
coat. His twenty ships are wafted on some of their many 
courses by every breeze that blows, and his name is a 

1 A duuracter in Shakespeare's " Taming the Shrew." 
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familiar sound among the far-separated merchants of 
Europe and the Indies. 

11. How various are the situations of the people cov- 
ered by the roofs beneath me, and how diversified are the 
events at this moment befalling them ! The newborn, 
the aged, the dying, the strong in life, and the recent 
dead, are in the chambers of these many mansions. The 
full of hope, the happy, the miserable, and the desperate, 
dwell together within the circle of my glance. 

12. In some of the houses over which my eyes roam so 
coldly, guilt is entering into hearts that are still tenanted 
by a debased and trodden virtue, — guilt is on the very 
edge of commission, and the impending deed might be 
averted ; guilt is done, and the criminal wonders if it is 
irrevocable. There are broad thoughts struggling in my 
mind, and, were I able to give them distinctness, they 
would make their way in eloquence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 



LXXVIL — THE BELFRY PIGEON. 

• 

ON the cross-beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 
In summer and winter, that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air. 

2. I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet ; 
And I often watch him, as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 
Till. across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last 

3. 'T is a bird I love, with its brooding note. 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
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There 's a human look in its swelling breast^ 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel, 
He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 
Whatever is rung on that noisy bell, 
Chime of the hour, or funeral knell. 
The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

4. When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon. 
When the sexton cheerily rings for noon. 

When the clock strikes clear at morning light. 
When the child is waked with " nine at night," 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air. 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer. 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard. 
He broods on his folded feet unstirred. 
Or, rising half in his rounded nest. 
He takes the time to smooth his breast ; 
Then, drops again, with filmed eyes. 
And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

5. Sweet bird ! I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd, like thee ! 
With wings to fly to wood and glen. 
Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men ; 
And, daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, like thee, the crowded street; 
But, unlike me, when day is o'er, 
Thou canst dismiss the world, and soar ; 
Or, at a half-felt wish for rest. 
Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast, 
And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 

6. I would that, on such wings of gold, 
I could my weary heart upfold ; 

I would I could look down unmoved, 

(Unloving as I am unloved) 

And while the world throngs on beneath. 
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Smooth down my cares 'and calmly breathe; 
And, never sad with others' sadness, 
And never glad with others' gladness, 
Listen, unstirred, to knell or chime, 
And, lapped in quiet, bide my time. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis. 



LXXVIII. — THE OCEAN AND ITS LIFE. 

A WONDROUS world is the world of the great sea. 
"^^ There are deep abysses, filled with huge rocks, 
spectral ruins of large ships, and the corpses of men. 
There lie, half-covered with lime and slime, the green 
decaying gun, and the precious box, filled with the gold 
of Peru's snow-covered Alps, and countless skeletons, 
gathered from every race and every clime. 

2. There moulders the bald skull of the brave sea-cap- 
tain, by the side of the broken armor of gigantic turtles ; 
the whaler's harpoon rests, peacefully, near the tooth of 
the whale; thousands of fishes dwell in huge bales of 
costly silks from India, and, over them, pass, in silent 
crowds, myriads of diminutive infusoria. Here, the sea 
foams and frets, restlessly, up curiously-shaped clifiFs, and 
oddly-formed rocks ; there, it moves sluggishly over large 
plains of white, shining sand. 

3. In the morning the tidal waves break in grim fury 
against the bald peaks of submarine Alps, or pass, in hiss- 
ing streams, 4jhrough ancient forests on their side ; in the 
evening, they glide noiselessly over bottomless abysses, as 
if afraid lest they, also, may sink down into the eternal 
night below, from which rises distant thunder, and the 
locked-up waters roar and rage like evil spirits, chained 
in the vast deep. 

4. The ocean is a vast charnel-house. There are mill- 
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ions and millions of moulderiftg animals, piled up, layer 
upon layer, in huge masses, or forming mile-long banks. 
For. no peace is found below, — under the thin, trans- 
parent veil there reigns endless murder, wild warfare, 
and fierce bloodshed. 

6. Infinite, unquenchable hatred seems to dwell in the 
cold, unfeeling deep. . Destruction, only, maintains life 
in the boundless world of the ocean. Lions, tigers, and 
wolves reach a gigantic size in its vast caverns, and, day 
after day, destroy whole generations of smaller animals. 

6. Polypi and medusae, in countless numbers, spread 
their nets, catching the thoughtless radiates by tens of 
thousands ; and the huge whale swallows, at one gulp, 
millions of minute but living creatures. The sword-fish 
and the sea-lion hunt the elephant and the rhinoceros of 
the Pacific, and tiny parasites dart upon the tunny-fish, 
to dwell in myriads in his thick layers of fat. 

7. All are hunting, killing, murdering ; but the strife 
is silent ; no war-cry is heard, no burst of anguish dis- 
turbs the eternal silence, no shouts of triumph rise 
through the crystal waves to the world of light. 

8. The battles are fought in deep, still secrecy ; only, 
now and then, the parting waves disclose the bloody scene, 
for an instant, or the dying whale throws his enormous 
carcass high into the air, driving the water up in lofty 
columns, capped with foam, and tinged with blood. 

9. Ceaseless as that warfare is, it does not leave the 
ocean's depth a waste, — a scene of desolation. On the 
contrary, we find that the sea, — the most vai-ied and the 
most wonderful part of the creation, where nature still 
keeps some of her profoundest secrets, — is teeming with 
life. "Things innumerable, both great and small, are 
there." 

10. When Captain Ross explored the bottom of the 
Arctic sea, he dropped his lead to a depth of six thousand 
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feet, and brought up liying auimalcules. Even at a depth 
exceeding the height of our loftiest mountains, the water 
is alive with countless hosts of diminutive phosphoric 
creatures, which, when attracted to the surface, convert 
every wave into a crest of light, and the wide ocean into 
a sea of fire. 

11. It is well known that the abundance of these mi- 
nute beings, and of the animal matter supplied by their 
rapid decomposition, is such that the sea water itself be- 
comes a mitritious fluid' to many of the largest dwellers 
in the ocean. Still, they all have their own homes, and 
even their own means of locomotion. 

12. They are not bound to certain regions of that great 
country below the ocean^s waters. They travel far and 
fast ; currents, unknown to man, carry them, in vast 
masses, from the Pole to the Equator, and often from 
Pole to Pole, so that the whale must travel with locomo- 
tive speed, to follow the medusae of the Arctic to the seas 
pf the Antilles, if he will not dispense with his daily food. 
How strange a chase ! The giant of the seas, racing, in 
furious haste, after hardly visible, faintly colored balls of 
jeUy! 

13. The fish, now singly, now in shoals, are constantly 
seen moving through the ocean. The deUcate mackerel 
travels towards the south ; the small, elegant sardine of 
the Mediterranean moves in spring, westward, and re- 
turns to the east in the fall. The sturgeon of northern 
seas sails, lonely, up the large rivers of the continent of 
Europe, and has been found in the very heart of Ger- 
many, under the shadow of the famous cathedral of 
Strasbourg. 

14. Triangular m^es of salmon press up nearly aU 
northern rivers, and are sometimes so numerous, so 
closely packed, that they actually impede the current of 
large rivers. Before their arrival, countless millions of 
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herrings leave the same waters ; but where their home is, 
man has not yet learned. 

15. In the spring months, vast banks of herring, two 
or three miles wide, and from twenty to thirty miles 
long, suddenly appear ; and so dense are the crowds, so 
great is their depth, that lances and harpoons, thrown at 
random among them, do not sink, but remain standing 
upright. What numbers are devoured by sharks and 
birds of prey is not known ; what immense quantities are 
caught along the coast, to be spread as maniTre on the 
fields inland, is beyond all calculation ; and yet, it has 
been ascertained that over a thousand milUons alone are 
annually salted for winter consumption ! 

16. The life of the ocean is not only gigantic in num- 
bers, but, often, in all its dimensions. Whales, a hundred 
feet in length and more, are the largest of all animals on 
earth ; five times as long as the elephant, the giant of 
the firm land. Turtles weighing a thousand pounds are 
found in more than one sea. 

17. The rocky islands of the southern Arctic, alone, 
furnish a yearly supply of a million of sea-lions, sea-cows, 
and seals. Huge birds rise from the foam-covered waves, 
their homes never seen by human eye, their young ones 
bred in lands unknown to man. Islands are formed, and 
mountains raised, by the mere offal of generations of 
small birds. Yet nature is here also greatest in her 
smallest creations. For instance, how fine must be the 
texture of sinews and muscles, of nerves and blood-vessels, 
in animals that never reach the size of a pea^ or even a 
pin's head. — M. Scheie De Vere. 
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LXXIX. — THE BEGGAR. 

A BEGGAR through the world am I, - 
-^--*- From place to place, I wander by. 
Fill up my pilgrim's scrip for me, 
For Christ's sweet sake and charity ! 

2. A little of thy steadfastness. 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old Oak, give me, — 

That the world's blasts may round me blaw, 
And I yield, gently, to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk, below. 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 

3. Some of thy stern, unyielding might. 
Enduring still, through day and night. 
Rude tempest-shock and withering blight, — 
That I may keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance 
And the strong tide of circumstance, — 
Give me, old Granite, gray. 

4. Some of thy pensiveness, serene, 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Put in this scrip of mine, — 

That griefs may fall, like snow-fiakes, light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel, bright, — 
O sweetly mournful Pine ! 

5. A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling, light content. 
Give me, my cheerful Brook, — 
That I may, still, be full of glee 
And gladsomeness, where'er I be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. « 
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6. Ye have been very kind and good 
To me, since I've been in the wood ; 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But good-by, kind friends, every one, 
I've far to go ere set of sun ; 

Of all good things, I would have part ; 
The day was high ere I could start, 
And so, my journey 's scarce begun. 

7. Heaven help me ! how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear Violet ! 

Some of thy modesty, — 
That blossoms here, as well, unseen, 
As if before the world thou'dst been, — 
Oh, give to strengthen me. 

James Russell Lowell. 



LXXX. — A SCENE ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 

A GRANDER scene than the lower cataract of the 
•^-^ Yellowstone was never witnessed by mortal eyes. 
The volume seemed to be adapted to all the harmonies of 
the surrounding sceneiy. Had it been greater or smaller, 
it would have been less impressive. The river, from a 
width of two hundred feet, above the fall,' is compressed, 
by converging rocks, to one hundred and fifty feet, where 
it takes the plunge. 

2. The shelf over which it falls is as level and even as 
a work of art. The height, by actual line measurement, 
is a few inches more than three hundred and fifty feet. 
It is a sheer, compact, solid, perpendicular sheet, fault- 
less in all the elements of grandeur and picturesque 
beauty. «► 

3. The cafion which commences at the upper fall, half 
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a mile above this cataract, is here a thousand feet in 
depth. Its vertical sides rise, gi'ay and dark, above the 
fall, to shelving summits, from which one can look down 
into the boiling, spray-filled chasm, enlivened with rain- 
bows, and glittering like a shower of diamonds. 

4. From a shelf, protruding over the stream, five hun- 
dred feet below the top of the canon, and one hundred and 
eighty feet above the verge of the cataract, a member of 
our company, lying prone upon the rock, let down a cord, 
with a stone attached, into the gulf, and measured its 
profoundest depths. 

5. The life and sound of the cataract, with its spark- 
ling spray and fleecy foam, contrast strangely with the 
sombre stillness of the cafion a mile below. There, was 
only darkness, gloom, and shadow : here, all was vivacity, 
gayety, and delight. One, was the most unsocial, the 
other, the most social scene in nature. 

6. We could talk, and sing, and whoop, wa-king the 
echoes with our mirth and laughter in presence of the 
falls; but we could not thus profane the silence of the 
canon. Seen through the canon bel<5w the falls, the river, 
for a mile or more, is broken by rapids and cascades of 
great variety and beauty. 

7. Between the Lower and Upper Falls, the canon is 
from two hundred to nearly four hundred feet deep. 
The river runs over a level bed of rock, and is undis- 
turbed by rapids, until near the verge of the lower fall. 
The upper fall is entirely unlike the other, but, in its pe- 
culiar char^ter, equally interesting. 

8. For some distance above it, the river breaks into 
frightful rapids. The stream is narrowed between the 
rocks as it approaches the brink, and bounds with impa- 
tient struggles for release, leaping through the stony 
jaws, in a sheet of snow-white foam, over a precipice 
nearly perpendicular, one hundred and fifteen feet high. 
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9. Midway in its descent, the entire volume of water is 
carried, by the sloping surface of an intervening ledge, 
twelve or fifteen feet beyond the vertical base of the prec- 
ipice, gaining therefrom a novel and interesting feature. 
The churning of the water upon the rocks reduces it to a 
mass of foam and spray, through which all the colors of 
the solar spectrum are reproduced in astonishing profu- 
sion. 

10. What this cataract lacks in sublimity is more than 
compensated for in picturesqueness. The rocks which 
overshadow it do not veil it from the open light. It is, 
up amid the pine foliage which crowns the adjacent hills, 
the grand feature of a landscape, unrivaled in beauty of 
vegetation as well as of rock and glen. 

11. The two confronting rocks, overhanging the verge 
at the height of a hundred feet or more, could be readily 
united by a bridge, from which some of the grandest 
views of natural scenery in the world could be obtained ; 
while, just in front of the arrowy water and within reach- 
ing distance of it, — from a table one third of the way , 
below the brink of tlfe fall — all its nearest beauties and 

terrors may be caught at a glance. 

JSF. P. Langford. 

LXXXI.— BE PATIENT. 

BE patient! oh, be patient! Put your ear against the 
earth; 
Listen there how noiselessly the germ o' the seed has birth, — 
How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its little way, 
Till it parts the scarcely-broken ground, and the blade stands 
up in the day. 

2. Be patient ! oh, be patient ! The germs of mighty thought 
Must have their silent under-growth, — must, underground, 
be wrought ; 
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But, as sure as there 's a Power that makes the grass appear, 
Our land shall be green with liberty, — the blade-time shall 
be here. 

3. Be patient! oh, be patient! go and watch the wheat-ears 

grow — 
So imperceptibly that ye can mark nor change nor throe — 
Day after day, day after day, till the ear is fully grown. 
And then, again, day after day, till the ripened field is 

brown. 

4. Be patient! oh, be patient! though yet our hopes are 

green, 
The harvest-fields of freedom shall be crowned with sunny 

sheen. 
Be ripening ! be ripening ! mature your silent way. 
Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire on freedom's 

harvest-day ! Richard Chevenix Trench. 



LXXXIL — MARY, QUEEN OP SCOTS. 

A FTER the confederate Scotch lords had taken Mary 
Stuart prisoner, they sent her for safe custody to 
the castle of Loch Leven, situated on a small island in 
the middle of the lake of that name. They chose this 
gloomy place, not only because it was nearly inaccessible, 
but because the hapless lady would there be in the keep- 
ing of that most watchful of all jailers, a mortal enemy. 
Margaret Erskine, mother of William Douglass, the 
owner of the castle, hated Mary as an obstacle to her 
schemes of ambition. 

2. Compelled by violence to renounce the crown in 
favor of her son, she was placed in the most rigorous con- 
finement, and under the strictest guard, to prevent her, 

17 
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not only from eflfecting her escape, but from holding any 
sort of communication with the outer world. 

3. Many of the sovereigns of Europe were well dis- 
posed towards her, but she was not allowed to write to 
her friends, though she sometimes found an opportunity 
of doing so while the daughters of her jailor, who shared 
her chamber, were asleep, or at their meals. The cruelty 
of these restraints defeated their end ; for it touched the 
very son of her jailer, George Douglas, with compassion 
for the captive Queen, and led him to form a plan for her 
escape. 

4. It was arranged that the Queen should leave the 
castle in the dress of the laundress who brought her linen 
to Loch Leven, and that George Douglas and a number 
of his partisans should be ready to receive her as soon as 
she had crossed the lake. The appointed day came ; the 
young man was at his post, and the Queen, thanks to 
her disguise, had actually reached the boat, when one of 
the boatmen, struck by the figure of the pretended laun- 
dress, attempted to lift her veil, and the hasty gesture 
with which the Queen resisted his touch, revealed a hand 
too white and too deUcately formed to be that of a hard- 
working girl. 

6. The man, at once, guessed her real rank, but, even 
at that moment, Mary did not lose her presence of mind. 
She declared her name and title, and ordered him, on 
pain of death, to row her across the lake. The name of 
Margaret Erskine had, however, greater terror for the 
fallow than that of Mary Stuart ; and the Queen was 
taken back to captivity again. 

6. As the penalty of this unfortunate attempt of the 
25th March, George Douglas was sent away from the 
island. This did not, however, make him the less eager 
to succeed in his noble design ; and he confided the 
Queen to the care of one who was equally devoted to her, 
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— his brother, a youth of fifteen or sixteen, called the 
" Little Douglas," and employed as page to his mother. 

7. Mary was, of course, made to suffer more heavily, 
and every fresh precaution against her escape took the 
form of a new torture. Her life became almost unendur- 
able. She wrote to Elizabeth, to Catherine de' Medicis,^ 
and to Charles IX., supplicating them for aid ; but, before 
any of them could move in her favor, other help was at 
hand. 

9. George Douglas had never forgotten his promise to 
set her free. He used the liberty gained by his banish- 
ment from the castle to extend the circle of her friends. 
He engaged the powerful families of the Seatons and the 
Hamiltons in her cause, and, with their aid, formed a 
more carefully prepared plan than the last, for her es- 
cape. • 

10. It was arranged that on a given night they should 
be waiting for her, where he had formerly waited. The 
page, young Douglas, undertook the rest. Sunday, May 
2d, 1568, was the day fixed for the execution of the 
project. The whole household at Loch Leven took their 
meals in a common hall ; and, while they were together, 
the keys of the fortress were placed on the table by the 
governor's side. 

11. At supper, on the appointed night, the young page 
watched his opportunity ; and, while he held out his plate 
to.be filled, he contrived to get possession of the keys 
without being, for the moment, observed. He ran at 
once to Mary's chamber, and released her, and then led 
her to the boat, locking every door behind him to dimin- 
ish the chances of pursuit. 

12. After handing the Queen and her waiting-woman 
into their seats, he threw the keys into the lake, took the 
oars, and pulled vigorously for the shore. Before leaving 

1 M6d''e-che. 
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the castle he had placed a signal-light in one of the win- 
dows, so that when the Queen stepped from the boat she 
found her friends waiting to receive her. 

13. She at once took horse, and, accompanied by Lord 
Seaton, galloped rapidly to that nobleman's bouse at 
Niddry, in East Lothian, whence, after a few hours' re- 
pose, she made her way to the more strongly fortified 
castle of the Hamiltons. She was received there by the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's and Lord Claude, who, with 
fifty horsemen, had gone out to meet her. 

14. On Sunday, Mary had been a sad captive, aban- 
doned to her enemies in a solitary tower; but on .the 
Saturday following, she found herself at the head of a 
powerful confederation, in which nine counts, eight lords, 
nine bishops, and a great number of gentlemen of the 
highest rank were engaged to defend her, and to- restore 
her to her throne. But this ray of hope only illumed her 
sombre destiny for an instant. 

16. The keys, thrown into the lake by the page, were 
found by* a fisherman in 1805, and are now placed at 
Kinross. The place where the fugitive Queen landed, on 
the southern shore of the lake, is still called Mary's 
Knoll. — Richard Whiting. 



LXXXin.— SPARROWS. 

LITTLE birds sit on the telegraph-wires, 
And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings ; 
May be they think that, for them and their sires, 

Stretched always, on purpose, those wonderful strings : 
And, perhaps, the Thought that the world inspires 
Did plan for the birds, among other things. 



runs under their feet, — 
How value riaes, and how declines, 
How kings with their armies in bat- 
tle meet, — 
And, all the while, 'mid the Bouadlesa 
signs, 
They chirp their small gossipings, 
foolish sweet. 

3. Little things light on the lines of our 

Hopes, and joys, and acts of to-day, — 
And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 

Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say. 
Yet, from end to end. His meaning arrives, 

And His word runs, underneath, all the way. 

. Is life only wires and lightnings, then. 
Apart from that which about it clings ? 
Are the thoughts, and the works, and the prayers of men. 

Only sparrows that light on God's telegraph-strings, 
Holding, a moment, and gone again ? 
May J He planned for the birds, with the larger things, 
Mbs. a. D. T. Whitnei. 
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LXXXIV. — MY FIRST LECTURE. 

T" WAS home again, in San Francisco, without means 
"^ and without employment. I tortured my brain for 
a saving scheme of some kind, and, at last, a public lec- 
ture occurred to me ! I sat down and wrote one in a fever 
of hopeful anticipation. I showed it to several friends, 
but they all shook their heads. They said nobody would 
come to hear me, and I would make a humiliating failure 
of it. They "said that, as I had never spoken in public, 
I would break down in the delivery, anyhow. 

2. I was disconsolate, now. But at last an editor 
slapped me on the back, and told me to "go ahead." 
He said, " Take the largest house in town, and charge a 
dollar a ticket." The audacity of the proposition was 
charming ; it seemed fraught with practical worldly wis- 
dom, however. The proprietor of the several theaters 
endorsed the advice, and said I might have his handsome 
new opera-house at half-price, — fifty dollars. In sheer 
desperation, I took it — on credit, for suiBBcient reasons. 

3. In three days, I did one hundred and fifty dollars 
worth of printing and advertising, apd was the most dis- 
tressed and frightened creature on the Pacific coast. I 
could not sleep, — who could under such circumstances ? 
For other people, there was facetiousness in the last line 
of my posters ; but to me it was plaintive with a pang, 
when I wrote it : — 

" Doors open at 7 J. The trouble will begin at 8." 

That line has done good service since. Showmen have 
borrowed it, frequently. I have even seen it appended 
to a newspaper advertisement, reminding school pupils, 
in vacation, what time next term would begin. 

4. As those three days of suspense dragged by, I grew 
more and more unhappy. I had sold two hundred tickets 
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among my personal friends ; but I feared they might not 
come. My lecture, which had seemed "humorous" to 
me, at first, grew steadily more and more dreaiy, till not 
a vestige of fun seemed left ; and I grieved that I could 
not bring a coffin on the stage, and turn the thing into a 
funeral. 

6. I was so panic-stricken, at last, that I went to three 
old friends, giants in stature, cordial by nature, and 
stormy-voiced, and said : — 

" This thing is going to be a failure ; the jokes in it 
are so dim that nobody will ever see them ; I would like 
to have you sit in the parquette, and help me through." 

They said they would. 

6. Then, I went to the wife of a popular citizen, and 
said that, if she was willing to do me a veiy great kind- 
ness, I would be glad if she and her husband would sit 
prominently in the left-hand stage-box, where the whole 
house could see them. I explained to her that I should 
need help, and would turn toward her and smile, as a sig- 
nal, when I had been delivered of an obscure joke — " and 
then, "I added, " do n't wait to investigate, but respond J " 
She promised. 

7. Down the street, I met a man I never had seen be- 
fore. He had been drinking, and was beaming with smiles 
and good-nature. He said, — 

" My name 's Sawyer. You don't know me, but that 
doesn't matter. I haven't a cent, but if you knew how 
bad I wanted to laugh, you'd give me a ticket. Come, 
now, what dp you say ? " 

8. "Is your laugh hung on a hair trigger? — that is, 
is it critical, or can you get it off easy? " 

9. My drawling infirmity of speech so affected him 
that he laughed a specimen or two which struck me as 
being about the article I wanted, and I gave him a ticket, 
and appointed him to sit in the second circle, in the cen- 
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ter, and be responsible for that division of the house. I 
gave him minute instructions about how to detect indis- 
tinct jokes, and then went away, and left him chuckling, 
placidly, over the novelty of the idea. 

10. I ate nothing on the last of the three eventful days 
— I only suffered. I had advertised that, on this third 
day, the box-olB&ce would be opened for the sale of reserved 
seats. I crept down to the theatre at four in the after- 
noon to see if any sales had been made. The ticket-seller 
was gone, the box-oJ0Bce was l6cked up, I had to swal- 
low suddenly, or my heart would have got out. " No 
sales," I said to myself ; " I might have known it." 

11. I thought of suicide, pretended illness, flight. I 
thought of these things in earnest, for I was very misera- 
ble and scared. But, of course, I had to drive them 
away, and prepare to meet my fate. I could not wait 
for half-past seven ; I wanted to face the horror, and end 
it, — the feeling of many a man doomed to hang, no 
doubt. 

12. I went down back streets, at six o'clock, and en- 
tered the theater by the back door. I stumbled my way, 
in the dark, among the ranks of canvas scenery, and stood 
on the stage. The house was gloomy and silent, and its 
emptiness, depressing. 

13. I went into the dark, among the scenes, again, and 
for an hour and a half gave myself up to the horrors, 
wholly unconscious of everything else. Then, I heard 
a murmur ; it rose higher and higher, and ended in a 
crash, mingled with cheers. It made my hair rise, it was 
so close to me, and so loud. 

14. There was a pause, and, then another ; presently 
came a third, and, before I well knew what I was about, 
I was in the middle of the stage, staring at a sea of faces, 
bewildered by the fierce glare of the lights, and quaking 
in every limb with a terror that seemed like to take my 
life away. The house was full, aisles and all I 
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15. The tumult in ray heart and brain and legs con- 
tinued a full minute, before I could gain any command 
over myself. Then, I recognized the charity and the 
friendliness in the faces before me, and, little by little, 
my fright melted away, and I began to talk. 

16. Within three or four minutes, I was comfortable, 
and even content. My three chief allies, with three 
auxiliaries, were on hand, in the parquette, all sitting 
together, all armed with bludgeons, and all ready to 
make an onslaught upon the feeblest joke that might 
show its head. Whenever a joke did fall, their blud- 
geons came down, and their faces seemed to split from 
ear to ear ; Sawyer, whose hearty countenance was seen 
looming redly in the center of the second circle, took it 
up, and the house was carried handsomely. Inferior 
jokes never fared so royally before. 

17. Presently, I delivered a bit of serious matter with 
impressive unction (it was my pet), and the audience list- 
ened with an absorbed hush that gratified me more than 
any applause ; and, as I dropped the last word of the 

clause, I happened to turn and catch Mrs. 's intent 

and \vaiting eye ; my conversation with her jflashed upon 
me, and, in spite of all I could do, I smiled. She took it 
for the signal, and promptly delivered a mellow laugh 
that touched off the whole audience, and the explosion 
that followed was the triumph of the evening. 

18. I thought that that honest man. Sawyer, would 
choke himself ; and as for the bludgeons, they performed 
like pile-drivers. But my poor little morsel of pathos 
was ruined. It was taken in good faith as an intentional 
joke, and the prize one of the entertainment, and I wisely 
let it go at that. 

19. All the papers were kind in the morning ; my ap- 
petite returned ; I had abundance of money. " All 's 
well that ends well." — Mark Twain (^Samuel L. Clem- 
em) abridged. 
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LXXXV. — THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

"pv ARLINGS of the forest ! 
-■-^ Blossoming, alone, 
When earth's grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone. 
Ere the last snow-drift melts, your tender buds are blown. 

2. Fringed with color, feintly, 

Like the morning sky. 
Or, more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie. 
Even as children sleep in faith's simplicity. 

3. There the wild wood-robin 

Hymns your solitude ; 
And the rain comes sobbing 
Through the budding wood, 
While the low south wind sighs, but dare not be more rude. 

4. Were your pure lips fashioned 

Out of air and dew. 
Starlight unimpassioned. 
Dawn's most tender hue, 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you ? 

5. Fairest and most lonely, 

From the world apart ; 
Made for beauty only, 

Veiled from Nature's heart 
With such unconscious grace as wakes the dream of Art 1 

6. Were not mortal sorrow 

An immortal shade. 
Then would I to-morrow 
Such a flower be made, 
And live in the dear woods, where my lost childhood played. 

Rose Tebbt Cooke. 
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LXXXVL — GASPARD AND ARNOLD. 

A FINE day was dawning. The lower country was 
■'^-^ lying in deep shade and rest, but the world of the 
Alps, — that world of wonders, — was slowly awaking 
to life. The fir forests were murmuring in the morning 
breeze, the torrents were roaring in their rocky beds, and 
the pastures were streaked with the rays of the rising 
sun. The mountain herdsmen were beginning their 
daily task ; their horn was waking the mountain echo, 
and their herds, pricking their ears at the well-known 
soun<), were careering, gayly, to the stable to be milked. 

2. At this moment two huntsmen, of active, muscular 
build, were climbing up from the lower valley to follow 
the chamois over the upper snows. Toiling up the steep 
slopes, they whiled away the time, singing some Tyrolese 
songs, as their eyes plunged down into the lower world, 
lost in the mists of morning. Having at length reached 
the water-shed of the Schilthorn, they stopped; for it 
was here they had to separate, and carry on their dan- 
gerous, trade among the awful solitudes of the Alps. 
They shook hands ; then, each taking a diflEerent path, 
tramped away to the higher regions. 

3. Gaspard directed his steps to the Rosein, whose 
snowy cone reaches the clouds and braves the tempest, 
while a mountain stream, rising near at hand, rushes 
away beneath its feet, fretting and foaming among the 
jrocks, over which it plunges in angry tide. 

Arnold Brenner scaled the granite walls of the Mar- 
tin's Loch, approaching a place where the Todi raises its 
awful crest of snow, shining like a diamond crown, whilst 
its icy shoulders, covered with glaciers, shone like bur- 
nished silver in the bright morning sun. 

4. Brenner looked about, searchingly, but saw no 
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game. His forehead began to show symptoms of ill 
humor, when he descried a splendid chamois running to 
feed on a high rocky promontory at hand. Arnold's 
heart beat joyously. Hiding behind a rock, he fired, and 
the animal fell. Uttering a subdued shout, he darted, 
with a hunter's bound, to seize his prey. But he came 
too late ; the chamois rose from the ground, covered with 
blood, and, appearing endowed with increased vigor, flew 
away, making desperate leaps. 

6. " The charge was not heavy enough," thought Ar- 
nold, biting his lips ; " but the sotry beast shall not es- 
cape me." 

Then, over the snow and over the ice, and along the 
giddiest paths, over the most slippery rocks, on he went, 
in hot haste and with stubborn resolution, after the fugi- 
tive chamois. The unhappy animal, fast losing blood, 
and getting weaker and weaker, did not, however, slacken 
its pace. 

6. In the ardent pursuit, both reached a place never 
before trod by the foot of man or beast: The huntsman 
followed rocky cornices and chinks, presenting nothing 
but a feeble growth of lichens. At last, reaching the 
end of a gorge, he came to a place where he could neither 
turn nor stay. His only escape was by a leap to a ledge 
about as long and broad as his hand. Without even tak- 
ing the time to reflect, he leaped and hit just upon the 
ledge, so as to keep his footing. 

7. His next emotion was one of horror. He could 
neither go forward nor backward, nor change his pos- 
ture. In front of him, the bare perpendicular rock barred 
all progress; and, below, the dreadful abyss yawned, ready 
to receive its victim. Though a very stout-hearted man, 
Arnold shuddered from head to foot, when he saw his 
position. He commended his soul to God, for he could 
hope for nothing from man. Who would ever know of 
his dreadful situation? 
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8. Still, Arnold did not entirely despair. He planted 
himself as firmly as he could on his legs, and clung to the 
rock ; motionless, like a statue, he bewailed his unhappy 
lot. He searched, with his eyes, in all directions to find 
some means of safety, but he could not move a finger 
without imminent peril. From time to time, he uttered 
a shout, hoping, still, he might be heard ; but the echo 
mocked at his despairing cry ; his voice was lost amidst 
the awful solitudes 'of this granite world, and the sound 
of the distant water-fall rose, like a passing bell, from 
the dismal abyss at his feet. 

9. "A man must really make sport of his life,'* thought 
Arnold, '^ to come to such a place as this. I have often 
been in danger, and have thought that my last moment 
was come ; but that was all child's play to this ! How- 
ever, I will hold on to the last ; I will not let go ; I will 
cling to the rock, and struggle against fatigue. If I could 
only wait till to-morrow ! My trusty friend, Gaspard, 
will never leave me to die thus ; he will search for me 
everywhere ; we shall still live to talk and laugh over my 

adventure But what do I say, fool that I am ! 

To-morrow will be my last day ; how can I find strength 
and endurance to hang on here, throughout a day and a 
night ? " 

10. At length, the sun's rays slanted from the horizon, 
— the dreadful day drew to its close. Blue mists rose 
from the deep glens, and the upper snows shone like bur- 
nished gold in the glory of an Alpine sunset. The 
heavens darkened overhead, and a storm added its voices 
to the terrors of the night. A low murmuring sound 
among the distant fir forests announced the advent of the 
storm. The pitchy darkness of the night was, at times, 
succeeded by the dazzling flashes of forked lightning, re- 
vealing the deepest depths of the chasms around ; while 
the thunder added its detonations to the chaos of angry 
sounds. 
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11. " O Lord, Thy wrath is terrible and Thy judg- 
ments are awful," exclaimed Arnold, overcome with con- 
sternation. " But hast Thou no pity for me, in Thy 
fatherly mercy ? " At these words, the imhappy Arnold 
burst into tears and ejaculations. Beaten by the tem- 
pest, blinded by the lightning, his strength began to 
leave him, and he was on the point of yielding to the 
storm, when suddenly its violence ceased, the hail held 
up, and the clouds drew off. Gradually their threaten- 
ing masses retired, like armies from the battle array, 
making way for the peaceful host of stars, shining in 
their glory over the azure field of the heavens. 

12. The night air came up, balmy and sweet with the 
scent of the fir-trees and the Alpine flowers. Arnold's 
courage and strength returned, but alas ! these could not 
avail to save him. Who would have had the muscles, 
the brain, or the heart to hold out under tUe cruel trial 
to which he was subject ? 

13. His distress returns. He cannot find a moment 
of ease for mind or body. His legs begin to yield, his 
hands to tremble, and he is almost on the point of giving 
way. His cheek is now pale, his eye has lost its lustre, 
and all seems to announce his approaching end. Yet, 
he cannot resign himself to sink into the vast, yawning 
sepulchre at his feet. 

14. The night passes ; a roseate light begins, again, to 
color the everlasting snows. The balmy breath of morn- 
ing puts out the stars, as if they were lamps whose ser- 
vices were no longer wanted. 

Poor Arnold, dying of hunger, panting with thirst, 
hugs the rough rock frantically, and sucks in the dew, 
condensed on its surface during the night. He looks 
round on all sides, but sees no help ; and, once more, his 
eye begins to swim ; the heights and the valleys again 
dance and float in a mist before him ; his courage and 
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strength are at last exhausted, and he murmurs the 
words, " My hour is come ; O God, I cannot hold out 
any longer." 

15. Just as his hands are loosing their hold, and he is 
going to roll into the abyss, a well-known voice strikes 
upon his ear : " Arnold ! Arnold ! my good Arnold ! I 
am here. I have found you. Patience ! courage ! we are 
going to save you." 

16. Arnold raises his swimming eyes. There, above, 
clearly defined against the deep blue sky, is the figure of 
his friend Gaspard. " Thank God, Gaspard ! you are 
come. I knew you would not forsake me. How I longed 
for you ! But quick, my friend, my strength is sinking." 

17. " Then, Arnold, catch hold of this rope. Can you 
manage to tie it round your waist ? Tie it firmly, and 
fear nothing ; we are two stout fellows here, and will not 
let you fall." 

18. With a trembling hand, Arnold ties the rope 
round his body. The mountaineers lift him up like a 
dead weight. He oscillates in the air, — he rises slowly, 
slowly, — he comes near the edge, — he reaches it, — one 
effort more, and he is saved. Who can tell the joy that 
fills his heart, when his feet touch the firm ground again. 
Falling into the arms of his friend, his tears — but tears 
of joy — begin to flow freely and relieve him. 



LXXXVII. — DROWNED IN A VASE OF GOLD- 

FISHES. 

'r M VV AS on a lofty vase's side, 
-■- Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima, reclined, 
Gazing on the lake below. 
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2. Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 

She saw, and purred applause. 

3. Still had she gazed ; but midst the tide 
Two angel-forms were seen to glide, — 

The genii of the stream. 
Their scaly armor's Tyrian hue, 
Though richest purple, to the view 

Betrayed a golden gleam. 

4. The hapless nymph with wonder saw. 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize, 
What female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat *s averse to fish ? 

5. Presumptuous maid ! with looks intent. 
Again she stretched, again she bent. 

Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled.) 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled ; 

She tumbled headlong in. 

6. Eight times emerging from the fibod. 
She mewed to every watery god 

Some speedy aid to send. 
No dolphin came, no Nereid stirred, 
No cruel Tom nor Susan heard ; — 

A favorite has no friend. 

7. From hence, ye beauties, undeceived. 
Know, one false step is ne*er retrieved, 

And be with caution bold. 
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Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 

And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glistens, gold. 

Thomas Gray. 



LXXXVIII. — VISIT TO THE SECOND KING 

OF SIAM. 



w 



HEN the king heard that an American man-of-war 
was at the mouth of the river, and that an officer 
had been sent up to Bangkok to report her arrival, he 
sent a messenger and a boat with the request that I 
would come and see him. 

2. It did not take long for the score of oarsmen, with 
the short, quick motion of their paddles, and the grunt- 
ing energy with which they plied them, to bring the boat 
up to the palace gates ; for, of course, the palace has a 
water-front. One may pass, at one step, from among the 
thronging boats of the river into the quiet seclusion of 
the king's inclosure. 

3. Passing through a lofty gateway at the water's 
edge, we came to a large and stately temple, about which 
were priests in orange-colored drapery, trying to screen 
their shining skulls from the fierce heat of the morning 
sun by means of fans. 

4. I felt sorry for the priests. Ecclesiastical law and 
usage compel them to shave every sign of hair from their 
heads ; and when, as in Siam, the sun's rays beat with 
almost perpendicular directness, it is no trifling thing to 
be deprived of even the natural protection with which the 
skull is provided. 

5. Leaving the priests to group themselves in idle 
picturesqueness near the royal temple, we passed on, by 
storehouses, and treasuries, and stables of the royal ele- 
phants, between sentries standing guard with European 

18 
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arms and semi-European uniform, to the armory, where I 
was to wait, until the king was ready. 

6. At the armory, the messenger put me in the care of 
the king's eldest son, who was to take me to his father. 
As I shook hands with the tall, handsome youth who 
was waiting for me, I thought him worthy of his princely 
station. He was almost the only man in Siam whose 
teeth were not blackened by the chewing of the betel- 
nut. The betel-nut is, in Siam, what the tobacco-cud is, 
in America. It is not, I believe, quite as injurious to the 
chewer as the tobacco ; while, on the other hand, its use 
is a little more universal. 

7. When we had gone through a pleasant, shady court, 
and had come to the top of a flight of marble steps which 
took us to the door of the king's house, I suddenly missed 
the young man from my side, and turned to look for him. 
What change had come over him ! The man had been 
transformed into a reptile. The tall and graceful youth, 
princely in look and bearing, was down on his knees, 
bending his head, until it almost touched the pavement of 
the portico. CrawUng slowly toward the door, he con- 
ducted me, with reverent signs and whispers, toward the 
king, his father, whom I saw coming to meet us. 

8. I draw out this incident in detail, because it is char- 
acteristic of the strange conflict between the old barba- 
rism and the new enlightenment which meets one, at 
every turn, in the Land of the White Elephant. There 
are two tides; one is going out, — the ebb-tide of igno- 
rance, of darkness, and despotic power ; and one is coming 
in, — the flood-tide of knowledge, of liberty, and all 
Christian grace. 

9. As, in the whirl of waters where two currents meet, 
one never knows which way his boat may head, so, some- 
times, the drift of things is backwards toward the Orient, 
and sometimes forward, westward, as the '* star of em- 
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pire " moves. One of the most striking evidences that the 
old is not yet " rung out," is found in the servile degrada- 
tion which superior rank or caste requires from all who 
are of lower station. Each rank has some who crawl like 
crocodiles beneath it, and is, in its turn, compelled to 
crawl before the higher. 

10. I have been told that, when the Siamese embassy 
to Gre^t Britain was presented to the Queen, before any- 
body knew what they were about, the ambassadors were 
down on all fours, at the entrance of the audience cham- 
ber, and insisted on crawling like mud-turtles into her 
majesty's presence. The court of Siam requires of for- 
eigners only what etiquette requires in the presence of 
the king or president of their own country ; but, when 
its representatives are sent to foreign courts, they carry 
their own usage with them. I felt a pardonable pride, 
and a little kindling of the national spirit, as I walked 
straight forward, while Prince George Washington crawled 
beside me. 

11. Halleck has told us how a true son of Connecticut 

" Would shake hands with a king upon his throne 
And think it kindness to his majesty/' 

Of course, then, as the king came toward the portico and 
met us at the door, that was the thing to do, — it being 
also the etiquette at the court of James Buchanan, who 
then presided at Washington. But not even President 
Buchanan could have welcomed a guest with more gentle- 
manly politeness than that with which this king of a bar- 
barous people welcomed me. 

12. He spoke good English, and spoke it fluently ; and 
knew how, with gentlemanly tact, to put his visitor 
straightway at his ease. It was hard to believe that I was 
in a remote and almost unknown corner of the Old 
World. The conversation was such as might take place 
between two gentlemen in a New York parlor. On every 
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side were evidences of an intelligent and cultivated taste. 
The room, in which we sat was decorated with engravings, 
maps, busts, statuettes ; and the book-cases were filled 
with well-selected volumes, handsomely bound. 

13. Some reference was made to my native city, and I 
rose to show on the map, which hung before me, where 
it was situated ; but I found that the king knew very well ; 
and, especially, that " they made plenty of guns there." 
For guns and military affairs, he had a great liking, and, 
indeed, for all sorts of science. He was expert in his use 
of quadrant and sextant, and could take a lunar observa- 
tion and work it out with accuracy. He had his army, 
distinct from the first king's soldiers, disciplined and 
drilled according to European tactics. Their orders were 
given in English and were obeyed with great alacrity. 

14. He had a band of Siamese musicians who per- 
formed on European instruments, though I am bound to 
say that their performance was characterized by force 
rather than by harmony. He made them play " Yankee 
Doodle," and " Hail Columbia," but if I enjoyed it, it 
was with a patriotic rather than a musical enthusiasm. 
When they played their own music, I was better pleased. 
The imperfections of the band were of very small impor- 
tance compared with the good will which had prompted 
the king to make them learn American national airs. 

15. The king had observed the. course of our history, 
the growth of our nation, the principles of our govern- 
ment, and, though we knew very little about him and 
his people, he was thoroughly informed concerning us. 
As I talked with him, and saw the refinement which dis- 
played itself in his manners and in his dwelling, and the 
minute knowledge of affairs which was shown in his con- 
versation, I began to wonder on what subject I should 
find him ignorant. — Q-eorge B. Bacon. 
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LXXXIX. — THE CONDOR OF THE ANDES. 

TN the sterile heights of the Andes, Nature withholds 
her fostering influence alike from vegetable and ani- 
mal life. The scantiest vegetation can scarcely draw 
nutriment from the ungenial soil, and animals shun the 
dreary and shelterless wilds. • Only the condor, or South 
American vulture, finds itself in its native element amidst 
these mountain deserts. On the inaccessible summits of 
the Cordillera, and at an elevation of from ten thousand 
to fifteen thousand feet, this bird builds its nest, and 
hatches its young in the months of April and May. 

2. Few animals have attained so wide a celebrity as 
the condor. This bird was known in Europe at a period 
when its native land was numbered among those fabu- 
lous regions which are regarded as the scenes of imag- 
inary wonders. The most extravagant accounts of the 
condor were written and read ; and general credence 
was granted to every story which travelers bi'ought from 
the fairy-land of gold and silver. It was only at the 
commencement of the present century that Humboldt 
overthrew the extravagant notions which had previously 
prevailed respecting the size, strength, and habits of this 
extraordinary bird. 

3. The full-grown condor measures, from the point of 
the beak to the end of the tail, from four feet ten inches, 
to five feet ; and, from the tip of one wing to that of thie 
other, from twelve to fourteen feet! This bird feeds 
chiefly upon carrion ; it is only when impelled by hunger 
that it seizes living animals, and even then, only the 
small and defenseless; such as the young of sheep and 
llamas. 

4. It cannot raise great weights with its feet; which, 
however, it uses to aid the power of its beak. The prin- 
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cipal strength of the condor lies in its neck and in its 
feet ; yet it cannot, when flying, carry a weight exceed- 
ing eight or ten pounds. All accounts of its carrying off 
sheep and calves are untrue. 

5. The bird passes a great part of the day in sleep ; 
and hovers in quest of prey, chiefly, in the morning and 



evening. Whilst soaring at a height beyond the reach of 
human eyes, the sbarp-aighted condor discerns its prey on 
the level heights beneath it, and darts down upon it with 
the swiftness of lightning. When a bait is laid, it is 
curious to observe the number of condors that assemble. 
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in a quarter of an hour, in a spot near which not one had 
been previously visible. These birds possess the senses 
of sight and smell in a singularly powerful degree. 

6. Some old travelers have affirmed that the plumage 
of the condor cannot be pierced by a musket-ball. This 
absurdity is scarcely worthy of contradiction ; but it is 
nevertheless true that the bird has a singular tenacity of 
life, and that it is seldom killed by fire-arms, unless when 
shot in some vital part. 

7. Its plumage, particularly on the wings, is very 
strong and thick. The natives, therefore, seldom attempt 
to shoot the condor. They usually cateh it by traps or 
by the lasso, or kill it by stones thrown from slings. 

8. A curious method of capturing the condor alive is 
practiced in one province. A fresh cowhide, with some 
fragments of flesh adhering to it, is spread out on one of 
the level heights, and an Indian, provided with ropes, 
creeps beneath it, while some others station themselves 
in ambush near the spot, ready to assist him. Presently, 
a condor, attracted by the smell of the flesh, darts down 
upon the cowhide, and then the Indian, who is concealed 
under it, seizes the bird by the legs, and binds them fast 
in the skin, as if in a bag. The captured condor flaps its 
wings, and makes ineffectual attempts to fly, but is speed- 
ily secured, and carried in triumph to the nearest village. 
Live condors are frequently sold in the markets of Chili 
and Peru, where a very fine one may be purchased for a 
dollar and a half. — Dr, J, von Tschudi. 



XC— THE CROWDED STREET. 

TT ET me move slowly through the street, 
-'— ^ Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks, like autumn rain. 
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2. How fast the flitting figures come ! 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face : 
Some, bright with thoughtless smiles, and some. 
Where secret tears have left their trace ! 

3. They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in whicli the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 
lu silence sits beside the dead. 

4. And some, to happy homes, repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses, shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 

5. And some, who walk in calmness here, 

Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

6. Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 

And dreams of greatness in thine eye, 
6o*st thou to build an early name, 
Or, early in the task, to die ? 

7. Keen son of trade, with eager brow. 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare ? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now ? 

Or melt the glittering spires in air ? 

8. Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 

The dance, till daylight gleams again ? 
Who, sorrow o'er the untimely dead ? 
Who, writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 

9. Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 

The cold, dark hours, — how slow the light ; 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng. 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 
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10. Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 

Tliey pass, and heed each other not ; 
There is who heeds, who holds them all 
In His large love and boundless thought 

11. These struggling tides of life, that seem 

III wayward, aimless course to tend. 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



XCL — RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

rpHE stranger who would form a correct opinion of the 
-^ English character, must not confine his observations 
to the metropolis. He must go forth into the country ; 
he must sojourn in villages and hamlets ; he must visit 
castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages; he must wander 
through parks and gardens, along hedges and green lanes ; 
he must* loiter about country churches, attend wakes and 
fairs and other rural festivals; and cope with the people 
in all their conditions, and in all their habits and humoi-s. 

2. In some countries, the large cities absorb the wealth 
and fashion of the natioh ; they are the only fixed abodes 
of elegant and intelligent society, and the country is in- 
habited, almost entirely, by boorish peasantry. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering 
place, or general rendezvous, of the polite classes, where 
they devote a small portion of the year to a hurry of 
gayety and dissipation, and, having indulged this carni- 
val, return, again, to the apparently more congenial habits 
of rural life. 

3. The various orders of societv are, therefore, diffused 
over the whole surface of the kingdom ; and the most re- 
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tired neighborhoods afford specimens of the different 
ranks. The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the 
rural feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the 
beauties of nature, and a keen relish for the pleasures 
and enjoyments of the country. This passion seems in- 
herent in them. 

4. Even the inhabitants of cities, born and brought up 
among brick walls and bustling streets, enter with facility 
into rural habits, and evince a turn for rural occupation. 
The merchant has his snug retreat in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, where he often displays as much pride and 
zeal in the cultivation of his flower garden, and the ma- 
turing of his fruits, as he does in the conduct of his busi- 
ness and the success of his commercial enterprises. 

6. Even those less fortunate individuals, who are 
doomed to pass their life in the midst of din and traffic, 
contrive to have something that shall remind them of the 
green aspect of nature. In the most dark and dingy 
quarters of the city, the drawing-room window resembles, 
frequently, a bank of flowers ; every spot capable of veg- 
etation has its grass-plot and flower-bed; and every 
square, its mimic park, laid out with picturesque taste, 
and gleaming with refreshing verdure. 

6. It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope 
to his natural feelings. He breaks loose, gladly, from the 
cold formalities and negative civilities of town ; throws 
off his habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and free- 
hearted. He manages to collect around him all the con- 
veniences and elegances of polite life, and to banish its 
restraint. 

7. His country-seat abounds with every requisite, either 
for studious retirement, tasteful gratification, or rural ex- 
ercise. Books, paintings, music, horses, dogs, and sport- 
ing implements of all kinds, are at hand. He puts no 
constraint either upon his guests or himself, but, in the 
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true spirit of hospitality, provides the means of enjoy- 
ment and leaves every one to partake according to his 
inclination. 

8. The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, 
and in landscape gardening, is unrivaled. They have 
studied nature intently, and discover an exquisite sense 
of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. 
Those charms, which in other countries she lavishes in 
wild solitudes, are here assembled round the haunts of 
domestic life. They seem to. have caught her coy and 
furtive glances, and spread them, like- witchery, about 
their rural abodes. 

9. Nothing can be more imposing than the magnifi- 
cence of English park scenery. — Vast lawns that extend 
like sheets of vivid green, with, here and there, clumps of 
gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles of foliage. — The sol- 
emn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the deer 
trooping in silent herds across them ; the hare, bounding 
away to the covert ; or the pheasant suddenly bursting 
upon the wing. — The brook, taught to wind in the most 
natural n^anderings, or expand into a glassy lake — the 
sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering trees, with the 
yellow leaf sleeping upon its bosom, and the trout roaming 
fearlessly about its limpid waters ; while some rustic tem- 
ple or sylvan statue, growi^green and dark with age, gives 
an air of classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

10. These are but a few of the features of park 
scenery ; but what most delights me is the creative tal- 
ent with which the English decorate the unostentatious 
abodes of middle life. The rudest habitation, the most 
unpromising and scanty portion of land, in the hands of 
an Englishman of taste, becomes a little paradise. With 
a nicely discriminating eye, he seizes at once upon its 
capabilities, and pictures in his mind the future land- 
scape. The sterile spot grows into loveliness under his 
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hand; and yet the operations of art which produce the 
effect are scarcely to be perceived. 

11. The cherishing and training of some trees ; the 
cautious pruning of others ; the nice distribution of 
flowers and plants of tender and graceful foliage ; the 
introduction of a green slope of velvet turf ; the partial 
opening to a peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of 
water ; all these are managed with a delicate tact, a pre- 
vailing, yet quiet assiduity, like the magic touches with 
which a painter finishes a favorite picture. 

12. The residence of people of fortune and refinement 
in the country has diffused a degree of taste and elegance 
in rural economy that descends to the lowest class. The 
very laborer, with his thatched cottage and narrow slip 
of ground, attends to their embellishment. The trim 
hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the little flower- 
bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up 
against the wall and hanging its blossoms about the lat- 
tice, the pot of flowers in the window, the holly provi- 
dentially planted about the house to cheat the winter of 
its dreariness and throw in a semblance of green sum- 
mer to cheer the fireside, — all these bespeak the influence 
of taste, flowing down from high sources, and pervading 
the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love, as 
poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be the cot- 
tage of an English peasant. 

13. Fondness for rural life among the higher classes of 
the English has had a great and salutary effect upon the 
national character. I do not know a finer race of men 
than the English gentlemen. Instead of the softness and 
effeminacy which characterize the men of rank in most 
countries, they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, 
a robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, which 
I am inclined to attribute to their living so much in the 
open air, and pursuing, eagerly, the invigorating recrea- 
tions of the country. 
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14. These hardy exercises produce also a healthy tone 
of mind and spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of 
manners, which even the follies and dissipations of the 
town cannot easily pervert, and can never entirely de- 
stroy. In the country, too, the different orders of society 
seem to approach more freely, to be more disposed to 
blend, and operate favorably upon each other. The dis- 
tinctions between them do not seem to be so marked and 
impassable as in the cities. 

15. The manner in which property has been distrib- 
uted into smal^ estates and farms, has established a reg- 
ular gradation from the nobleman, through the classes of 
gentry, small landed proprietors, and substantial farmers, 
down to the laboring peasantry ; and, while it has thus 
banded the extremes of society together, it has infused 
into each intermediate rank a spirit of independence. 

16. This, it must be acknowledged, is not so univer- 
sally the case, at present, as it was formerly : the large 
estates having, in years of distress, absorbed the smaller, 
and in some parts of the country almost annihilated the 
sturdy race of small farmers. These, however, I believe, 
are but casual breaks in the general system I have men- 
tioned. — Washington Irving. 



XCIL— TOM BROWN AT THE MASTER'S 

TOMB. 

A LL that was left, on earth, of him whom we had 
-^^ honored, was lying, cold and still, under the chapel 
floor. He would go in and see the place once more, and 
then leave it forever. New men and new methods might 
do for other people ; let those who would, worship the 
rising star ; he, at least, would be faithful to the sun 
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which had set. He rose, and walked to the chapel door 
and unlocked it, fancying himself the only mourner in all 
the broad land, and feeding on his own selfish sorrow. 

2. He passed through the vestibule, and then paused 
for a moment to glance over the empty benches. His 
heart was still proud and high, and he walked up to the 
seat which he had last occupied as a sixth-form boy, and 
seated himself to collect his thoughts. Truth to tell, 
they needed collecting and setting in order not a little. 
The memories of eight years were all dancing through 
his brain, and carrying him about whither they would ; 
while, beneath them all, his heart was throbbing with the 
dull sense of a loss that could never be made up to him. 

3. The rays of the evening sun came solemnly through 
the painted windows above his head, and fell in gorgeous 
colors on the opposite wall, and the perfect stillness soothed 
his spirit by little and little. He turned to the pulpit, 
and looked at it, and then, leaning forward, with his 
head on his hands, groaned aloud : " If I could only have 
seen the Doctor again for one five minutes, to have told 
him all that was in my heart, what I owed to him, how I 
loved and reverenced him, and how I would, by God's 
help, follow his steps in life and death, I could have borne 
it all without a murmur. 

4. " But that he should have gone away without know- 
ing it all, is too much to bear. But am I sure that he 
does not know it all ? " — the thought made him start — 
" May he not even now be near me, in this very chapel ? 
If he be, am I sorrowing as he would have me sorrow — 
as I shall wish to have sorrowed, when I shall meet him 
again ? " • 

5. He raised himself and looked around ; and, after a 
minute, rose and walked humbly down to the lowest 
bench, and sat on the very seat which he had occupied on 
his first Sunday at Rugby. Then, the old memories 
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rushed back again, but softened and subdued, soothing 
him as he let himself be carried away by them. 

6. He looked up at the great painted window above 
the altar, and remembered how, when a little boy, he 
used to try not to look through it at the elm trees and 
the rocks, before the painted glass came — and the sub- 
scription for the painted glass, and the letter he wrote 
home for money to give to it. And there, down below, 
was the name of the boy who sat on his right hand on 
that first day, scratched rudely in the oak paneling. 

7. Then came the thought of all his old school-fellows ; 
and form after form of boys, nobler, and braver, and 
purer than he, rose, and seemed to rebuke him. Could 
he not think of them, and what they had felt and were 
feeling ; they who had honored and loved from the first 
the man whom he had taken years to know and love ? 
Could he not think of those yet dearer to him who was 
gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, and were 
now without a husband or a father ? 

8. Then the grief which he began to share with others 
became gentle and holy, and he rose once more, and 
walked up the steps to the altar; and, while the tears 
flowed freely down his cheeks, kneeled humbly and hope- 
fully to lay there his share of a burden which had proved 
itself too heavy for him to bear in his own strength. 

9. Here let us leave him — where better could we 
leave him, than at the altar, before which he had first 
caught a glimpse of the glory of his birthright, and felt 
the drawing of the bond which links all living souls to- 
gether in one brotherhood — at the grave, beneath the 
altar, of him who had opened his eyes to see that glory, 
and softened his heart, till it could feel that bond ? 

ThomaB RugheB. 
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XCIIL — BABIE BELL. 

HAVE you not heard the poets tell 
How came the dainty Babie Bell 

Into this world of ours ? 
The gates of Heaven were left ajar : 

With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 

Wandering out of Paradise, 
She saw this planet, like a star, 

Hung in the purple depths of even — 
Its bridges running to and fro, 
O'er which the white-winged angels go, 

Bearing the holy dead to Heaven I 

She touched a bridge of flowers — those feet, 
So light they did not bend the bells 

Of the celestial asphodels ! 
They fell like dew upon the flowers. 

And all the air grew strangely sweet ! 
And thus came dainty Babie Bell 

Into this world of ours. 

2. She came, and brought delicious May. — 
The swallows built beneath the eaves ; 
Like sunlight, in and tmt the leaves. 

The robins went, the livelong day ; 

The lily swung its noiseless bell. 

And, o'er the porch, the trembling vine 
Seemed bursting with its veins of wine I 

How sweetly, softly, twilight fell ! 

Oh, earth was full of singing birds. 
And happy spring-tide flowers, 

When the dainty Babie Bell 
Came to this world of ours! 

8. Babie, dainty Babie Bell, 

How fair she grew from day to day ! 

What woman nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay ! 

Those deep and tender twilight eyes. 
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So full of meaning, pure and bright, 

As if she yet stood in the light 
Of those oped gates of Paradise ! 
And we loved Babie, more and more : 
Ah ! never in our hearts before 

Was love so lovely born : 
We felt we had a link between 
This real world and that unseen, — 

The land beyond the morn ! 
And, for the love of those dear eyes. 

For love of her whom Grod led forth 
(The mother's being ceased on earth. 
When Babie came from Paradise), 
For love of Him who smote our lives, 

And woke the chords of joy and pain, 
We said. Sweet Christ ! — our hearts bent down, 

Like violets after rain. 

4. And now the orchards, which in June 

Were white and rosy in their bloom — 
Filling the crystal veins of air 

With gentle pulses of perfume — 
Were rich in Autumn's mellow prime: 
The plums were globes of honeyed wine, 
The hived sweets of summer time ! 
The ivory chestnut burst its shell : 
The soft-cheeked peaches blushed and fell I 
The grapes were purpling in the grange. 
And time brought just as rich a change 

In little Babie Bell. 
Her tiny form more perfect grew, 

And, in her features, we could trace, 

In softened curves, her mother's face ! 
Her angel-nature ripened too. 
We thought her lovely, when she came, 

But she was holy, saintly now ; 

Around her pale, angelic brow 

We saw a slender ring of flame ! 
19 
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5. Grod's hand had taken away the seal 

Which held the portals of her speech ; 
And oft she said a few strange words 

Whose meaning lay beyond our reach ; 
She never was a child to us, 

We never held her being's key ; 
We could not teach her holy things ; 

She was Christ's self in purity ! 

6. It came upon us by degrees : 

We saw its shadow ere it fell, 
The knowledge that our Grod had sent 

His messenger for Babie Bell. 
We shuddered with unlanguaged pain, 

And all our hopes were changed to fears, 

And all our thoughts ran into tears. 
Like sunshine into rain. 
We cried aloud, in our belief, 

" Oh, smite us gently, gently, God ! 

Teach us to bend, and kiss the rod, 
And perfect grow through grief." 

Ah, how we loved her, God can tell ; 
Her little heart was cased in ours ; 

Our hearts &re broken, Babie Bell ! 

7. At last, he came, — the messenger. 

The messenger from unseen lands : 
And what did dainty Babie Bell ? 

She only crossed her little hands. 
She only looked more meek and fair ! 
We parted back her silken hair ; 
We laid some buds upon her brow, — 
White buds, the summer's drifted snow — 

Death's bride arrayed in flowers ! 
And thus went dainty Babie Bell 

Out of this world of ours ! 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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XCIV. — THE DUMB-WAITER, 

E hare put a dumb-waiter in our house. A dumb- 
waiter is a good thing to have in the country, on 
account of its convenience. If you have company, every- 
thing can be sent up from the kitchen without any 
trouble ; and if the baby gets to be unbearable, on account 
of his teeth, you can dismiss the complainant by stuffing 
him in one of the shelves, and letting him down upon 
the help. To provide for contingencies, we had all our 
floors deafened. In consequence, you cannot hear any- 
thing that is going on in the story below ; and, when 
you are in an upper room of the house, there might be a 
democratic ratification meeting in the cellar, and you 

would not know it. 

* • 

2. Therefore, if any one should break into the base- 
ment it would not disturb us ; but to please Mrs. Spar- 
rowgrass, I put stout iron bars in all the lower windows. 
Besides, Mrs. Sparrowgrass had bought a rattle, when she 
was in Philadelphia ; such a rattle as watchmen carry 
there. This is to alarm our neighbor, who, upon the 
signal, is to come to the rescue with his revolver. He 
is a i-ash man, prone to pull trigger first, and make in- 
quiries afterward. 

3. One evening Mrs. S. had retired, and I was busy 
writing, when it occured to me that a glass of ice-water 
would be palatable. So I took the candle and the 
pitcher, and w^ent down to the pump. Our pump is in 
the kitchen. A country pump, in the kitchen, is more 
convenient ; but a well with buckets is certainly more 
picturesque. Unfortunately, our well-water has not been 
sweet since the well was cleaned out. First, I had to 
open a bolted door that lets you into the basement-hall, 
and then I went to the kitchen door, which proved to be 
locked. 
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4. Then I remembered that our girl always carried the 
key to bed with her, and slept with it under hei- pillow. 
Then I retraced my steps, bolted the basement door, and 
went up to the dining-room. As is always the case, I 
found, when I could not get any water, I was thii-stier 
than I supposed I was. Then I thought I would waken 
our girl. Then I concluded not to do it. 

5. Then I thought of the well, but I gave that up on 

account of its flavor. 
Then I opened the 
closet doors, — there 
1 was no water there ; 
! and, then, I thought o£ 
I the dumb-waiter I The 

■ novelty of the idea 
1 made me smile ; I took 

out two of the mova- 
' ble shelves, placed the 
, pitcher on the bottom 
of the dumb-waiter, got 
in myself with the 
' lamp ; let myself down, 
'i until I supposed I was 

■ within a foot of the floor 
I below, and, then, let go I 

6. We came down so 

■ suddenly that I was shot 
out of the apparatus aa 
if it had been a cat- 
apult ; it broke the 

■ pitcher, extinguished 
the lamp, and landed 

me in the middle of the kitchen at midnight, with no fire, 
and the air not much above the zero point. The truth 
is, I had miscalculated the distance of the descent, — in- 
stead of falling one foot, I had fallen five feet. 
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7. My first impulse was to ascend by the way I came 
down, but I found that impracticable. Then I tried the 
kitchen door ; it was locked. I tried to force it open ; 
it was made of two-inch stuff and held its own. I 
hoisted a window, and there were the rigid iron bars. If 
I ever felt angry at anybody it was at myself, for putting 
up those bars to please Mrs. Sparrowgrass. I put them 
up, not to keep people in, but to keep people out. 

8. I laid my cheek against the ice-cold barriers and 
looked out at the sky ; not a star was visible ; it was 
as black as ink overhead. I thought of Baron Trenck 
and* the prisoner of Chillon. Then, I made a noise ! I 
shouted, until I was hoarse, and ruined our preserving 
kettle with the poker. That brought our dogs out in 
full bark, and between us we made night hideous. 

9. I thought I heard a voice, and listened, — it was 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass calling to me from the top of the 
staircase. I tried to make her hear me, but the infernal 
dogs united with howl, and growl, and bark, so as to 
drown my voice, which is naturally plaintive and tender. 
Besides, there were two bolted doors and double, deaf- 
ened floors between us ; how could she recognize my voice, 
even if she did hear it ? 

10. Mrs. Sparrowgrass called once or twice, and then 
got frightened ; the next thing I heard was a sound as 
if the roof had fallen in, by which I understood that 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass was springing the rattle ! That called 
out our neighbor, already wide-awake ; he came to the 
rescue with a bull-tender, a Newfoundland pup, a lan- 
tern, and a revolver. The moment he saw me at the 
window, he shot at me ; but, fortunately, just missed 
me. I threw myself under the kitchen table, and ven- 
tured to expostulate with him, but he would not listen to 
reason. 

11. In the excitement, I had forgotten his name, and 
that made matters worse. It was not until he had 
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roused everybody around, broten in the basement door 
with an axe, gotten into the kitchen with his savage 



dogs and shooting-iron, and seized me by the collar, that 
he recognized me, — and, then, he wanted me to explain 
it ! But what kind of an explanation could I make to 
him ? I told him he would have to wait until my mind 
vras composed, and then I would let him understand the 
VFhole matter, fully. 

12. But he never would have had particulars from me ; 
for I do not approve of neighbors that shoot at you, 
break in your door, and treat you, in your own house, as 
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if you were a jail-bird. He knows all about it, however, 
— somebody has told him, — »om ehoAy tells everybody 
everything in our village. — Frederick S. Cozzens. 



XCV. — THE HOUSE IN THE MEADOW. 

"TT stands in a sunny meadow, 
-L The house, so mossy and brown. 
With its cumbrous old stone chunneys, 
And the gray roof sloping down. 

2. The trees fold their green arms round it, — 

The trees a century old ; 
And the winds go chanting through them. 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 

3. The cowslips spring in the marshes. 

The roses bloom on the hill, 
And, beside the brook in the pasture, 
The herds go feeding at will. 

• 

4. Within, in the wide old kitchen. 

The old folk sit in the sun. 
That creeps through the sheltering woodbine. 
Till the day is almost done. 

5. Their children have gone and left them ; 

They sit in the sun alone ! 
And the old wife's ears are failing 
As she harks to the well-known tone 

6. That won her heart in her girlhood. 

That has soothed her in many a care, 
And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 
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7. She thinks, agam, of her bridal, — 

How, dressed in her robe of white, 
She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning's rosy light. 

8. Oh, the morning 's rosy as ever. 

But the rose from her cheek is fled ; 
And the sunshine, still, is golden. 
But it falls on a silvered head. 

9. And the girlhood dreams, once vanished, 

Come back in her winter-time. 
Till her feeble pulses tremble 
•With the thrill of spring-timers prime. 

10. And, looking forth from the window. 

She thinks how the trees have grown 
Since, clad in her bridal whiteness. 
She crossed the old door-stone. 

11. Though dimmed her eyes' bright azure, 
* And dimmed her hair's young gold. 

The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim or old. 

12. They sat in peace in the sunshine, 

Till the day was almost done ; 
And, then, at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 

13. He folded their hands together, — 

He touched their eyelids with balm. 
And their last breath floated outward. 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 

14. Like a bridal pair, they traversed 

The unseen mystical road 
That leads to the Beautiful City, 
Whose " builder and maker is God." 
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15. Perhaps, in that miracle country, 

They will give her lost youth back, 
And the flowers of the vanished spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirit's track. 

16. One draught from the living waters 

Shall call back his manhood's prime ; 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlasted time. 

17. But the shapes that they left behind them, 

The wrinkles and silver hair, — 
Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angel had printed there, — 

18. We will hide away 'neath the willows, 

When the day is low in the west. 
Where the sunbeams cannot find them. 
Nor the winds disturb their rest. 

19. And we *11 suffer no telltale tombstone. 

With its age and date, to rise 
O'er the two who are old no longer. 
In the Father's house in the skies. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 



XCVL — THE VINTAGE. 

TTTHEN the time of the vintage drew near, everything 
^^ assumed an aspect of work and life and gayety, 
which metamorphosed the whole country. The peasants 
loaded their carts with water, to cleanse the deep wine- 
presses which were to hold the grapes. The bullocks, 
coupled together and harnessed at dawn, lifted their in- 
telligent heads and velvety eyes under the heavy yoke, 
or else ate, by the side of the pole, the armfuls of hay 
which the children gave them. 
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2. The women, lifting us up in their arms, would help 
us to scramble up by the axle of the wheels into the v^t. 
This is a large, oval kind of bath, in which the vine- 
dresser goes to the vineyard, and which he there fills 
with great bunches of cut grapes, to bring them back 
to the wine-press. Then we were lifted out by the 
workmen, and our places filled by the contents of their 
baskets. 

3. A quantity of sticky flies and wasps, drunk with the 
juice of the grape which had already begun to ferment, 
fell with the fruit into the vat; but either instinct or sa- 
tiety prevented their stinging us. Thus we went joy- 
fully from one vine to the other, helping to cut the rich 
bunches, and fill the baskets or bins of one set of reapers 
after the other. 

4. The cleverest and handiest girls from the neighbor- 
ing villages formed themselves into bands, slept in the 
bam at Milly, and were hired as cutters by the owners of 
the vineyards. They used to walk, singing, — their pails 
on their heads, or their baskets on their arms, — behind 
the one who served as guide in the narrow paths between 
the vines, and then placing themselves by twenties or 
thirties, each at the foot of a vine stock, would quickly 
clear the whole stem, with careful, skillful hands, of its 
rich white or blue burden, squeeze, and throw them into 
the bins, which the boys would then carry off to the 
carts. 

6. The very vineyards seemed to sing as their rich 
produce fell under the scissors ; the earth, as it were, re- 
joiced at her spoil. We children used to follow the carts, 
dripping with their juicy burdens j our little pinafores 
all stained with the blood of the grape, and meeting with 
joyous cries each fresh band of workers. The joy ran, 
like the wine, from hill to hill. Then we helped to empty 
the grapes from the vat to the wine-press ; or gathered 
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bunches of fresh grapes to refresh the tii*ed bullocks, 
whose carts creaked under then: heavy load. 

6. Then we would count the number of bins, and run 
to tell our father, who would calculate the numbers of 
tuns of wine which would be the final result, and which, 
in reality, formed our whole income for the year. A few 
days after, the same work was begun again, until the 
leaves of the vine, all yellow and seared, had no more 
fruit to conceal ; until, in fact, the vintage being over 
and the barrels filled to the brim with wine, the vines 
were left desolate ; the goats picked oflE the few remain- 
ing leaves, and the once busy paths were still as death. 

Alphome de Lamartine. 



XCYIL — CARCASSONNE.! 

FBOM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE NADAUD.^ 

T'M growirig old, I've sixty years ; 
IVe labored all my life in vain : 
In all that time of hopes and fears 

I've failed my dearest wish to gain. 
I see, full well, that, here below, 

Bliss uualloyed there is for none. 
My prayer will ne'er fulfillment know, — 

I never have seen Carcassonne. 

I never have seen Carcassonne ! 

2. You see the city fi-om the hill, 

It lies beyond the mountains blue, 
And yet, to reach it, one must still 

Five loDg and weary leagues pursue, 
And to return, as many more ! 

Ah ! had the vintage plenteous grown ! 
The grape withheld its yellow store ; — 

I shall not look on Carcassonne. 

I shall not look on Carcassonne ! 

> CaiKSfHSonne. * Ni-do. 
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3. They tell me every day is there 

Not more nor less than Sunday gay ; 
In shining robes and garments fair, 

The people walk upon their way. 
One gazes, there, on castle walls 

As grand as those of Babylon, 
A Bishop and two generals ! 

I do not know fair Carcassonne. 

I do not know fair Carcassonne ! 

4 The vicar 's right : he says that we 

Are ever wayward, weak, and blind ; 
He tells us, in his homily ; 

Ambition ruins all mankind ; 
Yet could I there two days have spent, 

While still the autumn sweetly shone, 
Ah me ! I might have died content, 

When I had looked on Carcassonne. 

When I had looked on Carcassonne I 

6. Thy pardon. Father, I beseech. 

In this my prayer, if I offend ; 
One something sees beyond his reach, 

From childhood to his journey's end. 
My wife, our little boy Aignan,^ 

Have traveled even to Narbonne '? 
My grandchild has seen Perpignan," 

And I have not seen Carcassonne. 

And I have not seen Carcassonne ! 

6. So crooned, one day, close by Limoux,^ 

A peasant double-bent with age. 
" Rise up, my friend," said I ; " with you 
111 go upon this pilgrimage." 
We left next morning his abode. 

But (Heaven forgive him ! ) half-way on 
The old man died upon the road : 

1 Ain-yin. * Nmr^bun. > Per-p6n>7iui. « LB-lnoo. 
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He never gazed on Carcassonne. 
Each mortal has his Carcassonne ! 

John R. Thompson, 



XCVIIL — THE AIR MOTHERS. 

This lesson contains a beautiful description of the origin, course, and mission 
of the winds. Those not familiar with this subject will find it very interesting 
and profitable to read, in connection with this lesson, some discussion of the 
winds as found in any work on Physical Geography. See *' Manual of Read- 
ing," prepared by the Author, for explanations of points in the lesson. 

A I /HO are these who follow us softly over the moor in 
' ^ the autumn evening ? Their wings brush and rus- 
tle in the fir-boughs, and they whisper before and be- 
hind us, as if they called gently to each other, like birds 
flocking homeward to their nests. 

The woodpecker on the pine-stems knows them, and 
laughs aloud for joy as they pass. The rooks above 
the pasture know them, and wheel around and tumble in 
their play. 

2. The brown leaves on the oak trees know them, and 
flutter faintly, and beckon as they pass. In the chat- 
tering of the dry leaves, there is a meaning, and a cry of 
weary things, longing for rest. 

" Take us home, take us home, you soft air-mothers, 
now our fathers, the sunbeams, are grown dull. Our 
gi'een summer beauty is all draggled, and our faces are 
grown wan and thin ; and the buds, the ungrateful child- 
ren whom we nourished, thrust us off from our seats. 
Waft us down, you soft air-mothers, upon your wings, to 
the quiet earth, that we may go to our home, as all 
things go, and become air and sunlight once again." 

3. The bold young fir-seeds know them, and rattle im- 
patiently in their cones. " Blow more strongly, blow 
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more fiercely, slow air-mothers, and shake us from our 
prisons of dead wood, that we may fly and spur away 
north-eastward, each on his horny wing. We will dive 
like arrows through the heather, and drive our sharp 
beaks into the soil, and rise again, as green trees, toward 
the sunlight, and spread out lusty boughs." 

4. They never think, bold fools, of what is coming to 
bring them low in the midst of their pride, — of the reck- 
less axe which will fell them, and saws which will shape 
them into logs, and the trains which will roar and rattle 
over them, as they lie buried in the gravel of the way, 
till they are ground and rotted into powder, and dug up 
and flung upon the fire, that they, too, may return home, 
like all things, and become air and sunlight once again. 

5. The air-mothers hear their prayers, and do their 
bidding ; but faintly, for they themselves are tired and 
sad, and their garments are rent and worn. Ah ! how 
different were those soft air-mothers, when, invisible to 
mortal eyes, they started on their long sky journey, five 
thousand miles across the sea. 

6. Out of the blazing caldron which lies between the 
two New Worlds, they leaped up, when the great sun 
called them, in whirls and spouts of clear, hot steam, and 
rushed to the northward, while the whirling earth-ball 
whirled them east. 

7. So Dorth-eastward they rushed aloft, across the gay 
West Indian Isles, leaving below the glitter of the fly- 
ing-fish and the side-long eyes of cruel sharks ; above the 
cane-fields and the plaintain gardens, and the cocoa- 
groves which fringe the shores ; above the rocks which 
throbbed with earthquakes, and the peaks of old volca- 
noes, cinder-strewn ; while, far beneath, the ghosts of 
their dead sisters hurried home upon the north-east 
breeze. 

8. Wild deeds they did, as they rushed onward, and 
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struggled and fought among themselves, up and down, 
and round and backward, in the fury of their blind, hot 
youth. They tired themselves by struggling with each 
other, and by tearing the heavy water into waves ; and 
their wings grew clogged with sea-spray, and soaked 
more and more with steam. 

9. At last, the sea grew cold beneath them, and their 
clear steam shrank to mist ; and they saw themselves 
and each other wrapped in dull rain-laden clouds. Then 
they drew their white cloud garments around them, and 
veiled themselves for very shame ; and said, " We have 
been wild and wayward ; and', alas ! our pure youth is 
gone. But we will do one good deed, yet, before we die, 
and so we shall not have lived in vain^ We will glide 
onward to the land, and weep there, and refresh all 
things with soft, warm rain, and make the grass grow, 
and the buds burst ; we will quench the thirst of man 
and beast, and wash the soiled world clean." 

10. So they are wandering past us, the air-mothers, to 
weep the leaves into their graves ; to weep the seeds into 
their seed-beds, and to weep the soil into the plains ; to get 
the rich earth ready for the winter, and then creep north- 
ward to the ice-world, and there die. But will they live 
again, those chilled air-mothers ? Yes ; they must live 
again. For all things move forever; and not even 
ghosts can rest. 

11. The corpses of their sisters, piling on them from 
above, press them onward, press them southward toward 
the sun, once more, across the floes, and round the ice- 
bergs, — weeping tears of snow and sleet, — while men 
halt their wild, harsh voices, and shrink before their bitter 
breath. They know not that the cold, bleak snow-storms, 
as they hurtle from the black north-east, bear back the 
ghosts of the soft air-mothers, as penitents, to their 
father, the great sun. 
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12. But as they fly southward warm life thrills them, 
and they drop their loads of sleet and snow, and meet 
their young live sisters from the south, and greet them 
with flash and thunder-peal. Men call them the south- 
west wind, those air-mothers ; and their ghosts, the 
north-east trade ; and value them, and rightly, because 
they bear the traders out and back across the sea. 

Charles Kingdey. 



XCIX. — THE TEMPEST. 

TN the evening, I started, in the Yarmouth ^ mail-coach, 
-^ down' the road I had traversed under so many vicis- 
situdes. " Don't you think that," I asked the coachman, 
in the first stage out of London,-" a very remarkable sky ? 
I don't remember to have seen one like it." 

2. " Nor I — not equal to it," he replied. " That 's 
wind, sir. There '11» be mischief done at sea, I expect, 
before long." 

3. It was a murky confusion of flying clouds, tossed 
up into the most remarkable hea,ps, suggesting greater 
heights in the clouds than there were depths below them 
to the bottom of the deepest hollows in the earth, through 
which the wild moon seemed to plunge headlong, as if she 
had lost her way and were frightened. There had been 
a wind all day ; and it was rising then with an extraor- 
dinary great sound. But as the night advanced, the 
clouds closing in and densely overspreading the whole sky, 
then very dark, it came on to blow, harder and harder. 

4. It still increased, until our horses could scarcely face 
the wind, and we were often in serious apprehension that 
the coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain 
came up before this storm, like showers of steel ; and, at 

' Yarmouth, England. 
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those times, when there was any shelter of trees or lee 
walls to be got, we were fain to stop, in sheer impossi- 
bility of continuing the journey. As we struggled on, 
nearer and nearer to the sea, from which this mighty 
wind was blowing dead on shore,^ its force became more 
and more terrific. 

6. Long before we saw the sea, its spray was on our 
lips, and showered salt rain upon us. The water was 
out, over miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth, and every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, 
and had its stress of Uttle breakers setting heavily to- 
wards us. When we came within sight of the sea, the 
waves on the horizon, caught at intervals above the roll- 
ing abyss, were like glimpses of another shore with 
towers and buildings. 

6. When, at last, we got into the town, the people came 
out to their doors, all aslant, and with streaming hair, 
making a wonder of the mail that had come through such 
a night. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the 
boatmen, but half the people of the town, lurking behind 
buildings ; some, now and then, braving the fury of the 
storm to look away to sea, and blown sheer out of their 
course in trying to get, zigzag, back. 

7. Joining these groups, I found bewaiUng women 
whose husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, 
which there was too much reason to think might have 
foundered before they could run in anywhere for safety. 
Grizzled old sailors were among the people, shaking their 
heads as they looked from water to sky, and muttering to 
one another ; ship-owners, excited and uneasy ; children, 
huddling together and peering into older faces ; even stout 
mariners, disturbed and anxious, leveling their glasses at 
the sea from behind places of shelter, as if they were sur- 
veying an enemy. 

* Directly towards the shore. 
20 
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8. The tremendous sea itself, when I could find suffi- 
cient pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding 
wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, 
confounded me. As the high watery walls came rolling 
in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they looked 
as if the least would engulf the town. As the receding 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop 
out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to un- 
dermine the earth. When some white-headed billows 
thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces before 
they reached the land, every fragment of the late whole 
seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing 
to be gathered to the composition of another monster. 

9. Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulat- 
ing valleys (with a solitary stoim-bird sometimes skim- 
ming through them) were lifted up to hills ; masses of 
water shivered and shook the beach with a booming sound ; 
every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, to 
change its shape and place, and beat another shape and 
place away ; the ideal shore on the horizon, with its tow- 
ers and buildings, rose and fell^ the clouds flew fast and 
thick ; I seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all 
nature. 

10. In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, 
and my first breathless efforts to stand against the weather, 
I was so confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, 
and saw nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. 
A half-dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed with 
his bare arm (a tattooed arrow on it, pointing in the same 
direction) to the left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, 
close in upon us ! 

11. One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet 
from the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze 
of sail and rigging ; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled 
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and beat — which she did without a moment's pause, and 
with a violence quite inconceivable — beat the side as if 
it would stave it in. Some efforts were even then being 
made to cut this portion of the wreck away ; for, as the 
ship, which was broadside on, turned towards us in her 
rolling, I plainly descried her people at work with axes, 
especially one active figure with long curling hair, con- 
spicuous among the rest. 

12. But a great cry, which was audible even above 
the wind and water, rose from the shore at this moment ; 
tlie sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, made a clean 
breach, and carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, — 
heaps of such toys, into the boiling surge. The second 
mast was yet standing, with the rags of a rent sail, and 
a wild confusion of broken cordage flapping to and fro. 
The ship had struck once, the same boatman hoarsely 
said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. 

13. As he spoke, there was another great cry of pity 
from the beach ; four men arose with the wreck out of 
the deep, clinging to the rigging of the remaining mast ; 
uppermost, the active figure with the curling hair. There 
was a bell on board ; and, as the ship rolled and dashed, 
like a desperate creature driven mad, now showing us the 
whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on her beam-ends 
towards the shore, now, nothing but her keel, as she 
sprung wildly over and turned towards the sea, the bell 
rang ; and its sound, the knell of those unhappy men, was 
borne towards us on the wind. 

14. Again, we lost her, and again, she rose. Two men 
were gone. The agony on shore increased. Men groaned, 
and clasped their hands, women shrieked, and turned away 
their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along the 
beach, crying for help where no help could be. I found 
myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot of sailors 
whom I knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish 
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before our eyes, when I noticed that some new sensation 
moved the people on the beach, and saw them part, and 
Ham come breaking through them to the front. 

15. I. ran to him, held him back with both arms, and 
implored the men with whom I had been speaking not 
to listen to him, not to do murder, not to let him stir 
from off that sand ! Another cry arose on shore, and, 
looking to the wreck, we saw the cruel sail with blow on 
blow, beat off the lower of the two men, and fly up in 
triumph round the active figure left alone upon the mast. 

16. Against such a sight, and against such determina- 
tion as that of the calmly desperate man, I might as hope- 
fully have entreated the wind. " Mas'r Davy," he said, 
cheerily grasping me by both hands, " if my time is come, 
'tis come. If 'tain't, I'll bide it. Lord above bless you, 
and bless all ! Mates, make me ready ! I'm a-going 
off!" 

17. I don't know what I answered, or what they re- 
joined ; but 'I saw hurry on the beach, and men running 
with ropes from a capstan that was there, and penetrat- 
ing into a circle of figures that hid him from me. Then 
I saw him standing alone, in a seaman's frock and trou- 
sers, a rope in his hand, or slung to his wrist ; another 
round his body, and several of the best men, holding, at 
a little distance, to the latter, which he laid out himself, 
slack upon the shore, at his feet. 

18. Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the si- 
lence of suspended breath behind him, and the storm be- 
fore, until there was a great retiring wave, when, with a 
backward glance at those who held the rope which was 
made fast round his body, he dashed in after it, and, in a 
moment, was buffeting with the water. Now, he made 
for the wreck, rising with the hills, falling with the val- 
leys, lost beneath the rugged foam, borne in towards the 
shore, borne on towards the ship, striving hard and val- 
iantly. 
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19. The distance was nothing, but the power of the 
sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length, he 
neared the wreck. He was so near that with one more 
of his vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it, — when 
a high, green J vast hill-side of water, moving on, shore- 
ward, from beyond the ship, he seemed to leap up into it 
with a mighty bound, and the ship was gone ! 

20. On running to the spot where they were hauling 
in, I saw some eddying fragments in the sea, as if a mere 
cask had been broken. Consternation was in every face. 
They drew him to my very feet — insensible — dead, — 
beaten to death by the great wave; and his generous 
heart was stilled forever. — Charles Dickens (abridged). 



C. — THE HUSKERS. 

Vm was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
-*- Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass 

again ; 
The first sharp frost had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 

gay 
With the hues of summer's rainbow, or the meadow-flowers 
of May. 

2. Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, the sun rose broad 

and red, 
At first, a rayless disk of fire, he brightened as he sped ; 
Yet, even his noontide glory fell, chastened and subdued. 
On the corn-fields and the orchards, and softly pictured 

wood. 

3. And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 
He wove, with golden shuttle, the haze with yellow light ; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, he glorified the hill ; 
And, beneath it, pond and meadow lay brighter, greener still. 
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4. And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses of 

that sky, 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they knew 

not why ; 
And school- girls, gay with aster-flowers, beside the meadow 

brooks, 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet 

looks. 

5. From spire and bam, looked westerly the patient weather- 

cocks ; 
But even the birches on the hill stood motionless as rocks. 
No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel's dropping 

shell, 
And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rustling as 

they fell. 

6. The summer grains were harvested ; the stubble-fields lay dry, 
Where June winds rolled, in light and shade, the pale green 

waves of rye. 
But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with wood, 
Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop stood. 

7. Bent low by autumn's wind and rain, through husks that, 

dry and sere. 
Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow 

ear ; 
Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a verdant fold, 
And glistened, in the slanting light, the pumpkin's sphere of 

gold. 

8. There wrought the busy harvesters ; and many a creaking 

wain 
Bore slowly to the long bam floor its load of husk and 

grain ; 
Till broad and red, as when he rose, the sun sank down, at 

last. 
And like a merry guest's farewell, the day in brightness 

passed. 
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9. And lo ! as through the western pines, on meadow, stream, 
and pond. 
Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all afire beyond, 
Slowly o'er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory shone. 
And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one ! 

10. As thus, into the quiet night, the twilight lapsed away, 
And, deeper in the brightening moon, the tranquil shadows 

lay; 
From many a brown old farm-house, and hamlet without 

name, 
Their milking and their home-tasks done, the merry buskers 

came. 

1 1. Swung o'er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks in the 

mow. 
Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene be- 
low ; 
The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before. 
And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks glim- 
mering o'er. 

12. Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 
Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart ; 
While, up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its 

shade, 
At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy children 
played. 

13. Urged by the good host's daughter, a maiden young and 

fair, 
Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft brown 

hair. 
The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 
of tongue, 
. To the quaint tune of some old song, a husking-ballad sung. 

J. G. Whittier. 
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CL — GOOD MANNERS. 

ny^EN often speak of good manners as an accomplish- 
■^ ment. I speak of them as a duty. What, then, 
are good manners ? Such manners as the usages of soci- 
ety have recognized as being agreeable to men. Such 
manners as take away rudeness, and remit to the brute 
creation all coarseness. There are a great many who feel 
that good manners are effeminate. They have a feeling 
that rude bluntness is a great deal more manly than 
good manners. It is a great deal more beastly. But, 
when men are crowded in communities, the art of living 
together is no small art. 

2. How to diminish friction, how to promote ease of 
intercourse, how to make every part of a man's life con- 
tribute to the welfare and satisfaction of those around 
him, how to keep down offensive pride, how to banish 
the raspings of selfishness from the intercourse of men, 
how to move among men inspired by various and con- 
flicting motives, and yet not have collisions, — this is the 
function of good manners. 

3. It is not effeminate to be refined, and, in this land, 
no man should plead inability. There may be a peas- 
antry in other countries ; there may be a class in foreign 
lands who have no opportunities ; there may be those 
whose toil is so continuous, whose opportunities for know- 
ing what constitutes good manners are so few, and whose 
ignorance is so gross, that they are excusable ; but this 
is not the case with any in this country. 

4. That a man is a mechanic, is no reason why he 
should not be a perfect gentleman. I affirm for every 
American citizen the right to be, not simply a man, but 
a good mannered man. I have seen men at the anvil 
who were as perfect gentlemen as men of books or men 
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of society. I know no reason why a man who tans hides 
should not be a gentleman. I know no reason why a 
man who digs in the soil, a man who works in metals and 
wood, a man who builds, should not be a perfect gentle- 
man. There is nothing in mechanical occupations which 
is incompatible with the highest courtesy. 

6. Not only is the violation of good manners inexcusa- 
ble on ordinary grounds, but it is sinful. When, there- 
fore, parents and guardians and teachers would inspire 
the young with a desire for the manners of good society, 
it is not to be thought that these are accomplishments 
which may be accepted or rejected. Every man is bound 
to observe the laws of politeness. 

6. True politeness is the spirit of benevolence showing 
itself in a refined way. It is the expression of good- 
will and kindness. It promotes both beauty in the man 
who possesses it, and happiness in those who are about 
him. It is a religious duty, and should be a part of re- 
ligious training. 

7. There is a great deal of contempt expressed for 
what is called etiquette in society. Now and then, there 
are elements of etiquette which, perhaps, might well be 
ridiculed ; but, in the main, there is ^just reason for all 
those customs which come under the head of etiquette. 
There is a reason which has regard to facility of inter- 
course. There is a reason in the avoidance of offense. 
There is a reason in comfort and happiness. And no man 
who wishes to act as a Christian gentleman can afford to 
violate these unwritten customs of etiquette. 

8. I may speak, also, of a tendency which is bred by 
our institutions, — the want of veneration. There are 
various ways in which this want of veneration shows 
itself. We often hear that there is not the same respect 
shown for the aged that there used to be. We know 
there is very little respect shown to magistrates and men 
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in authority. One of the unfortunate effects derived 
from the early stages of democratic training is the sense 
of personal sovereignty ; the feeling that we stand on as 
high ground as anybody else. Under monarchical insti- 
tutions, men are taught to revere the great and glorious 
in government. The feeling of reverence does not pre- 
vail to any great extent among us. 

9. Children, nowadays, are brought up to be pert, 
to be saucy, to be almost without restraint. They are 
brought up to have very little regard either for their 
parents or for their superiors. And, although there are 
a great many Christian households where children are 
rightly bred in this regard, it seems to me there has 
been a decay of that instruction which used to prevail, 
the tendency of which was to make children modest and 
respectful. We bring up our children to be old, and 
smart, and impertinent. 

10. I discern, too, in the intercourse of society, that 
there is not so much respect paid to woman as is befit- 
ting. There is never any cause of complaint concerning 
the treatment of a woman, if she be beautiful. Oh no ! 
there is no trouble then. I have seen young men spring 
from their seats to make room for a fair and accom- 
plished person. • Yet, I have seen a weary working 
woman, laden with bundles containing the necessaries 
of life, stand and look wistfully for a seat, when no man 
cared to rise for her. I have seen a mother, ill -clad, 
homely, even scrawny, weary, and carrying her child, 
yet nobody was eager or anxious to do reverence to 
her. We pay great respect to taste and beauty, but 
very little to womanhood, independent of external con- 
ditions. 

11. I think every right-minded man is pained to re- 
ceive zespect from persons who show that they pay it to 
him by reason of his rank and public reputation, while 
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they deny it to those who have no such advantage as he 

enjoys. 

12. This courtesy which carries with it respect, this 
testimony of veneration to the aged, this yielding one's 
self in a thousand little society rites for the sake of 
making others happy — oh, what brightness it gives to 
life ! What beauty, what adornment, it gives to Chris- 
tian character ! — Henry Ward Beecher, 



CII. — "A VESSEL IN DISTRESS.'' 

rpHE first four days after leaving New York, it was like 
-*- river sailing, — smoother than any summer passage* 
I have ever made. The stars, one night, were reflected 
singly in the sea. But, from Monday until Friday, we 
had an almost continuous gale. I had never been in a 
real storm at sea before, and this, certainly, was a magnifi- 
cent sight, as seen from the port-holes, for we could not 
go on deck. Those great waves, breaking one over the 
other, lashing themselves into a fury of foam, splendid in 
their greens and blues, tossing us about like some small 
plaything, now rising on either side like hills, now falling 
into valleys, — one can never forget the grandeur, the 
majesty of such a sight. 

2. It was Thursday afternoon, just after luncheon. I 
had left the saloon, tired of holding on, worn out with 
the incessant day-and-night rolling which drove all sleep 
away, not knowing what to do or where to go. As I 
went down the passage-way, I heard a voice say, " A ves- 
sel in distress ! " '' Where ? What ? " Then came the 
contradictory rumors passed down from the deck, "A 
small life-boat with men in it ! " — "A steamer on fire I " 
— " A mast-head, in the distance, floating a signal of dis- 
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tress ! " This last was the truth, and we steamed towards 
the wreck. 

3. First, we saw a shattered mast with a large flag, up- 
side down, fastened to the end of the yard, and little signal 
flags below. Then, as we came nearer, men could be 
seen clinging to the rigging. Next, the great hulk ap- 
peared, helplessly tossing about, the waves breaking over 
it, — everything gone but the one shattered spar, the flags, 
and the eight men. It was a terrible moment of indecis- 
ion. Could we save them, or must we leave them ? It 
might be destruction to our own steamer to go too near ; 
it seemed madness to send out a small boat in such a sea. 

4. Captain Lott hesitated, and then ran up the signal, 
" Shall we take you off ? " No answer. How could they 
answer, poor fellows, clinging to that broken spar, the 
waves dashing over them ? Surely, no answer was needed, 
with their signals set at " water in the hold," and with 
the despairing look of the rolling hulk ; they knew, and 
we knew, that to leave them, then, was leaving them to 
certain death. 

6. The life-boat was ordered to be got ready, while we 
steamed round to the windward side of the ill-fated brig. 
The captain called for volunteers. " No one is ordered to 
go," he said ; " only those men who really wish to." At 
once, the second and third ofiicers, the boatswain, and 
double the number of men needed sprang into the boat. 
From these a selection was made of eight men. Life-pre- 
servers were bound around them ; other life-preservers 
and ropes were stowed away for the shipwrecked sailors ; 
and, then, choosing a comparatively quiet moment, the 
little white boat, with the eight men in her, was lowered 
into the sea. 

6. I shall never forget the pale, resolute look in the 
faces of the rescuing crew. But few words were spoken ; 
there was no cheer ; it was the silence of terrible earnest- 
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ness, only broken by the whistling of the wind through 
the rigging, and the swash of the water across the deck. 
One man was heard to say, " It 's an awful sea to put a 
boat in," and the answer, *' Yes ; but then it 's to save 
life." At the last moment, the commanding officer took 
a friend aside to whisper a few words, — messages, doubt- 
less, to those at home, — and then the little egg-shell 
struck the water and was whirled away. 

7. Just then, the sun burst out from beneath a dark 
cloud ; a canary-bird in the saloon began to sing ; a little 
child danced about, wild with delight, over some por- 
poises she had seen. Meanwhile, our little boat was vis- 
ible, now and then, on the lop of a wave, but was soon 
lost to sight, carried on by wind and wave towards the 
wreck, — our men, so many black specks ; the oars, so 
many straws. 

8. Again our steamer — most beautifully managed 
throughout — was under way. We made a wide semi- 
circle round the Norwegian vessel to leeward of it, and 
there, with very little steam on, waited for the reappear- 
ance of our brave little boat ; and it actually did come 
back, — sixteen men in it now. Was it possible that it 
was all over at last, — that here they were, with rudder 
gone and oar broken, to be sure, but so near home, so 
safe, both the rescued and the rescuers ! Was the sus- 
pense and anxiety over at last I Alas ! for the hope, bom 
of inexperience and ignorance. Why, we could see them, 
could speak to them ; and yet, this, in reality, was their 
most dangerous hour, — to which the other perils were as 
nothing. 

9. It seemed as though we should never get them on 
board. We were so very big, they were so very little ; 
we rolled so unmercifully — how could we help crushing 
them ? They came up on one side, and were almost 
dashed to pieces ; then, they fell astern, and were nearly 
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caught under our quarter ; a rope was floated to them by 
a life-preserver, but the one and a half inches snapped as 
though it were cord ; and, then, the heavens were dark- 
ened and the squall burst upon us. 

10. The captain signaled to them to keep away. We 
were in the trough of the sea, — our third deck rolling 
under water; a near approach was certain destruction. 
As the dark cloud swept down upon us, the waves seemed 
lashed into greater fury than ever. We were carried be- 
fore it, and, momentarily, lost sight of the life-boat. One 
terrible sea struck us, and we asked ourselves, with beat- 
ing hearts, " Has it struck them? " At last, we were able 
to back down, and, to our relief, found the little boat still 
alive. 

11. Again, they got so near that we could look into the 
men's faces, — again, a rope was got to them, and, again, 
it parted. The sun was going down. The daylight was 
to be counted by minutes. " I have seen men rush to 
the mouth of a battery," said a fellow-passenger by my 
side, "but never anything like this, — that suspense was 
soon over, but this is endless." It was an eternity. 

12. The cruel hour was over at last. Taking advan- 
tage of a momentary lull and the leeward side of the ship, 
they got near enough to have ropes thrown to them. 
These tliey clung to and were pulled on board, — one 
poor fellow being somewhat crushed between the boat 
and the steamer, — but all were saved. Even one of the 
two dogs was lassoed and hauled up in safety, while the 
Norwegian captain had his two pigeons tied about his 
neck. 

13. The little boat which had done such gallant service 
had to be abandoned. It was sad to think of her drift- 
ing off into the darkness of night. The long three hours 
were over ; — they were safe at last ! And then we had 
i|o lo§t our own personalitv, it was so merged io the hopes 
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and fears of those sixteen other lives, that it came as a 
surprise to find the tears coursing down our cheeks, to 
regain our own identity as individual men and women, 
and to realize what the nervous strain had been, now that 
it was over. 

14. As I went to my room, I took one last look at the 
sea. We were well under way again. The waters were 
black and angry. The heavens were overcast and sullen, 
but a brilliant streak of orange sunset-light glowed along 
the horizon, with the masts of the deserted vessel stand- 
ing out against it, its signal of distress still fluttering as 
we first saw it. — Louisa Lee Schuyler. 



Cin. — DICKENS IN CAMP.i 

ABOVE the pines, the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below ; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

2. The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 

The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth ; 

3. Till one arose, and, from his pack's scant treasure, 

A hoarded volume drew, 
And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew ; 

4. And, then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 

And, as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of "Little Nell." 2 

1 Camp of the gold miners of California. 

2 Dickens's stor^ of Little Nell. 
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5. Perhaps *t was boyish fancy, — for the reader 

Was youngest of them all, — 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar, 
A silence seemed to fall ; 

6. The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 

Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp, with *' Nell " on English meadows. 
Wandered and lost their way. 

7. And so, in mountain solitudes — o' ertaken 

As by some spell divine — 
Their cares dropped from them, like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 

8. Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire : — 

And he who wrought that spell ? 
Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell ! 

9. Lost is that camp ! but let its fragrant story 

Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vines* incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills.^ 

10. And, on that grave where English oak and holly 

And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, — 
This spray of Western pine ! 

Bret Harte. 

1 Dickens's residence was at Gadshill, Kent County, England. 
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CIV. — A NIGHT RIDE IN SIBERIA. 

ny^Y departure from Irkutsk^ was delayed several 
days, owing to the difficulty in obtaining a com- 
fortable kibitka,^ or traveling sleigh. This vehicle is of 
all sizes, entirely open, or with a hood behind, or com- 
pletely covered. It has only a single pair of long run- 
ners, and, to prevent upsetting, is provided with a guard- 
frame, which, starting from the body of the sleigh in 
front, spreads out twelve or eighteen inches from the 
sides at the back end. As soon as the vehicle tips, this 
frame-work touches the ground, and must break before 
the carriage can capsize. 

2. Every part of the kibitka is thoroughly braced, in 
a manner to secure the greatest possible strength, as well 
as lightness, without too great rigidity. These precau- 
tions are absolutely necessary, since these sleighs are ex- 
pected, before wearing out, to make several journeys of 
from two to four thousand miles, at the rate of ten, and 
sometimes even of fourteen miles per hour, over roads 
that are anything but smooth. 

3. On the evening of the 6th of February, I left 
Irkutsk, and started on my lonely journey westward. 
Following the Russian custom, I had my baggage spread 
out over the bottom of the sleigh and covered with a 
quantity of straw. Placing over these a Japanese mat- 
tress and a number of fur robes, I secured a bed which 
was both soft and thick enough to deaden the shocks 
of rapid traveling over a rough road. 

4. Several large pillows were placed at the back, to 
raise and support the shoulders and head, for the Rus- 
sians have discovered that a half reclining posture is 

1 Ir-kootsk — a town in the northern part of Siberiai near lake Baikil. 

s Kl-blt-k&. 

21 
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the moat conveiiient id traveling, since every muscle is 
at rest, and yet the elevation of the head permits a 
view of the surrounding scenery. 

5, Having learned by our rough experience in Tar- 
tary how necessary it ie to clothe one's self in the 
manner which the natives of the country have found to 
be the best, I had taken every Russian precaution 
against the cold. Over a pair of thick and loose woolen 
trousers and a woolen 
shirt, I put on the close- 
fi 

t 



^' 



this, a loose robe of the fur of the Arctic fox, with the 
hair also on the inner side. 
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6. My feet were encased in very loose boots made of 
felt, and reaching nearly to the knee. A Chinese 
skull-cap of felt, with fur lappels, protected the head 
and ears, while a long knitted comforter, covering the 
whole face below the eyes, after being crossed behind 
the neck and tied under the chin, protected the nose, 
throat, and lungs. 

7. On getting into the sleigh, the traveler puts on, 
over all his other garments, a wrapper of deer-skin, 
with the hair outside to break the force of the wind, 
and furnished with loose sleeves and a collar, which, 
when raised, envelopes the head and face. Lying down, 
and putting his feet and legs in a large wolf-skin bag, 
he pulls over him a fur sleigh-robe which reaches 
nearly to the chin. He is now ready to defy the great- 
est severities of even a Siberian winter. 

8. The cold, which had been increasing every day, 
seemed, on the first night out of Irkutsk, to have 
reached a more intense degree than I had yet expe- 
rienced ; and, before midnight, my hands and feet were 
nearly frozen. At the fii'st station, I stuffed my boots 
with dry hay, and was fortunate enough to find a 
woman with an ample muff, which I bought for a few 
roubles, and found to be preferable to any gloves. 

9. After this, during the whole journey, I never for 
a minute suffered from cold. The nose is always the 
most difficult part of the body to protect; but, by 
pulling the comforter about an inch forward, and hold- 
ing it there till it stiffens with the frozen breath, 
the whole face is kept warm by the heat of the 
breath. 

10. Finding myself thoroughly defended against the 
severity of the weather, I now began to enjoy the 
wonderful night-scene which surrounded me. Three 
bounding horses carried the sleigh at almost railway 
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speed over the road, dashing in rapid succession 
through groves of trees, through fields and forests, 
and over the hills and valleys of an uneven country, 
whose face was covered with a deep mantle of snow, 
rounding and softening all its outlines, and illuminat- 
ing the whole scene with the tender light reflected 
from its pure surface. Overhead, the stars shone with 
flashing lustre through an atmosphere whose purity is 
equaled only on the higher and dryer parts of the 
earth. 

11. After a time, I allowed myself to yield to the 
call of the system for sleep, feeling that, protected as 
I was, there was no danger. On awakening, I was 
not a little startled at being unable to open my 
eyes. Feeling of the lids, I found them perfectly sen- 
sible, but the lashes were frozen together and to the 
edge of the comforter. After fruitless attempts to 
force them apart, I enveloped my head in the collar 
of the outer cloak, and gradually succeeded, by breath- 
ing, in raismg the temperature sufficiently to thaw the 
icy chains. On looking at the thermometer, I found 
the mercury frozen, and even the brandy in my bottle 
had assumed an oily consistency. 

12. At the station which we reached before sun- 
rise, I got out for breakfast. Having been warned of 
the impossibility of getting any decent food outside of 
two or three large cities, I had taken an abundant 
supply of tea, coffee, and sugar, and dinners for twenty- 
four days, in the shape of twenty-four plates of soup, 
each one frozen into a separate cake, and enough bread 
to last for several days. 

13. Almost every Russian house owns an um for 
boiling water, which is heated by charcoal in a tube 
extending from top to bottom. This is the only 
thing, excepting plates and glasses, and other rough 
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table-ware, that the traveler can count upon at Rus- 
sian inns, or, at least, in Siberia. The urn was heated, 
and, in a few minutes from the time of my arrival, I 
had made a sufficient breakfast on six or seven large 
glasses of tea and a couple of slices of dry bread. 

Haphael Pumpelly. 



CV. — THE CLOUD. 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves, when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds, every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then, again, I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh, as I pass in thunder. 

2. I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 't is my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers. 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern, under, is fettered the thunder, — 

It struggles and howls, at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea. 



1 
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3. The sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning-star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
* And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 

Its ardors of rest and love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded, I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

4. That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o*er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
•May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

Shelley. 



CVL— THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 

"TN the country of Wurtemburg, in Germany, where 
-*- the acacias grow by the public road, where the apple- 
trees and the pear-trees, in autumn, bend to the earth with 
the weight of the precious fruit, lies the little town' of 
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Marbach.^ It is charmingly situated on the banks of the 
river Neckar, which rushes rapidly by, passing villages, 
old knights' castles, and green vineyards, till its waters 
mingle with those of the stately Rhine. 

2. It was late in the autumn ; the vine-leaves still hung 
upon the branches of the vines, but they were already 
tinted with red and gold ; heavy showers fell on the sur- 
rounding country, and the cold autumn wind blew sharp 
and strong. It was not at all pleasant weather for the 
poor. The days grew shorter and more gloomy, and, dark 
as it was out-of-doors in the open air, it was still darker 
within the small old-fashioned houses of the village. 

3. The gable end of one of these houses faced the 
street, and, with its small, narrow windows, presented a 
very mean appearance. The family who dwelt in it 
were also very poor and humble, but they treasured the 
fear of God in their innermost hearts, and now He was 
about to send them a child. 

4. In that solemn hour, the sweet and joyous chiming 
of festive bells pealed forth from the church tower, and 
filled the hearts of those in the humble dwelling with 
thankfulness and trust ; and when, amidst these joyous 
sounds, a little son was bom to them, the words of prayer 
and praise arose from their overflowing hearts, and their 
happiness seemed to ring out over town and country in 
the liquid tone of the church bells' chime. 

5. The little one, with its bright eyes and golden hair, 
had been welcomed joyously on that dark November day. 
Its parents kissed it lovingly, and the father wrote these 
words in the Bible : " On the tenth of November, 1759, 
God sent us a son." And a short time after, when the 
child had been baptized, the names he had received were 
added, — " John Christopher Frederick." 

6. What became of the little lad, — the poor boy of 
the humble town of Marbach ? Ah, indeed, there was no 

1 Mar-bak. 
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one who thought or supposed, not even the old church 
bell which had been the first to sound and chime for him, 
that he would be the first to sing the beautiful song of 
" The Bell." 

7. While he was yet a child, his parents removed from 
Marbach, and went to reside in another town ; but their 
dearest friends remained behind, at Marbach, and, there- 
fore, sometimes the mother and her son would start, on a 
fine day, to pay a visit to the little town. 

8. On his first visit, the town appeared to have changed 
but very little, but in the churchyard there, were several 
new graves ; and there, also, in the grass, close by the 
wall, stood the old church bell ! It had been taken down 
from its high position, in consequence of a crack in the 
metal which prevented it from ever chiming again, and a 
new bell now occupied its place. 

9. The mother and son were walking in the churchyard, 
when they discovered the old bell, and they stood still to 
look at it. Then the mother reminded her little boy of 
what a useful bell this had been for many hundred years. 
It had chimed for weddings and for christenings ; it had 
tolled for funerals, and to give the alarm in cases of fire. 
With every eveyt in the life of man, the bell had made 
its voice heard. 

10. His mother also told him how the chiming of that 
old bell had once filled her heart with joy and confidence, 
and that, in the midst of the sweet tones, her child had 
been given to her. And the boy gazed on the large, old 
bell with the deepest interest. He bowed his head over 
it and kissed it, old, thrown away, and cracked as it was, 
and standing there amidst the grass and nettles. 

11. The boy never forgot what his mother told him, 
and the tones of the old bell reverberated in his heart, 
till he reached manhood, and then he was obliged to give 
them utterance. In such sweet remembrance was the 
old bell cherished by the boy, who grew up, in poverty, 
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to be tall and slender, with a freckled complexion and hair 
almost red ; but his eyes were clear and blue as the deep 
sea, and what was his career to be ? 

12. His career was to be good, and his future life en- 
viable. We find him taking high honors at the military 
school in the division commanded by the member of a 
family high in position, and this was an honor. He wore 
gaiters, stiflE collars, and powdered hair, and, by this, he 
was recognized ; and, indeed, he might be known by the 
word of command, — " March ! halt I front ! " 

13. The old church bell had been long quite forgotten, 
and no one imagined it would ever again be sent to the 
melting furnace to be made as it was before. No one 
could possibly have foretold this. Equally impossible 
would it have been to believe that its tones still echoed in 
the heart of the boy from Marbach ; or that, one day, 
they would ring out loud enough and strong enough to 
be heard all over the world. 

14. They had already been heard in the narrow space 
behind the school wall, even above the deafening sounds 
of " March ! halt ! front ! " and had chimed so loudly in 
the heart of the young boy, that he had sung them to his 
companions, and their tones resounded to the very borders 
of the country. 

15. The old bell was, after a time, carried far away 
from Marbach and sold as old copper ; then sent to Ba- 
varia to be melted in a furnace. And then what hap- 
pened ? In the royal city of Bavaria, many years after, 
some metal was required for a monument in honor of one 
of the most celebrated characters which a German people 
or a German land could produce. And now we see how 
wonderfully things are ordered. Strange things some- 
times happen in this world. 

16. lu Denmark, in one of those green islands where 
the beech-woods rustle in the wind, another poor boy 
was bom, He wore wooden shoes, and, when his fathep 
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worked in a ship-yard, the boy, wrapped in an old worn- 
out shawl, carried his dinner to him every day. This 
poor child ^ was now the pride of his country ; for the 
sculptured marble, the work of his hands, had astonished 
the world. To him was offered the honor of forming 
from the clay a model of the figure of him whose name, 
" John Christopher Frederick," had been written by his 
father in the Bible. 

17. The bust was cast in bronze, and part of the metal 
used for this purpose was the old church bell, whose tones 
had died away fi'om the memory of those at home and 
elsewhere. The metal, glowing with heat, flowed into the 
mould, and formed the head and bust of the statue which 
was unveiled in the square in front of the old castle. The 
statue represented in living, breathing reality, the form 
of him who was born in poverty, — the boy from Mar- 
bach, the pupil of the military school ; — Germany's great 
and immortal poet, who sung of Switzerland's deliverer, 
William Tell, and of the heaven-inspired Maid of Orleans.^ 

18. It was a beautiful, sunny day ; flags were waving 
from tower and roof in royal Stuttgard, and the church 
bells were ringing a joyous peal. One bell was silent ; 
but it was illuminated by the bright sunshine which 
streamed from the head and bust of the renowned figure 
of which it formed a part. 

19. On this day, just one hundred years had passed 
since the day on which the chiming of the old church bell 
at Marbach had filled the mother's heart with trust and 
joy, — the day on which her child was born in poverty, 
and in a humble home ; — the same who, in after years, 
became rich, became the noble woman-hearted poet, a 
blessing to the world, — the glorious, the sublime, the 
immortal bard, John Christopher Frederick Schiller ! 

ffans Andersen (^abridged). 

1 The Danish sculptpy 'yhor\valdseii. He came from one of the poorest Dan- 
ish families. ^ Joan of Arc. 
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CVIL — THE LAY OF THE BELL.^ 

Ij^AST, in its prison-walls of earth, 
-■- Awaits the mould of baked clay. 
Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth — 
The Bell that shall be bom to-day I 
Who would honor obtain, 
With the sweat and the pain. 
The praise that Man gives to the Master must buy ! 
But the blessings withal must descend from on high ! 

2. From the fir the fagot take, 
Keep it, heap it hard and dry, 
That the gathered flame may break 
Through the furnace, wroth and high. 

When the copper within 
Seethes and simmers — the tin,^ 
• Pour quick, that the fluid that feeds the Bell, 
May flow in the right course glib and well. 

3. See the silvery bubbles spring ! 
Good ! the mass is melting now ! 
Let the salts we duly bring 
Purge the flood, and speed the flow. 

From the dross and the scum. 

Pure, the fusion must come ; 
For perfect and pure we, the metal, must keep. 
That its voice may be perfect, and pure, and deep. 

4. Browning o'er, the pipes are simmering. 
Dip this wand of clay ' within ; 

If, like glass, the wand be glimmering. 
Then, the casting may begin. 

1 Only that portion of this poem is taken which describes the making of a 
bell. 

^ Copper and tin are the usual ingredients employed in the manufacture of 
bells. 

' A piece of clay pipe, whicU beconies vitrified if the ^etal is sufficiently 
heated. 
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Brisk, brisk, now, and see 

If the fusion flow free ; 
K — (happy and welcome, indeed, were the sign) 
If the hard and the ductile united combine. 

5. Now the casting may begin ; 
See the breach indented there : 
Ere we run the fusion in, 

Halt — and speed the pious prayer ! 

Pull the bung out — 

See around and about 
What vapor, what vapor — God help us ! — has risen ! 
Ha ! the flame like a torrent leaps forth from its prison ! 

6. Now clasped the bell within the clay — 
The mould the mingled metals fill — 
Oh, may it, sparkling into day, 
Reward the labor and the skill ! 

Alas ! should it fail, — 

For the mould may be frail. 
And still with our hope must be mingled the fear, 
And, ev'n now, while we speak, the mishap may be near ! 

7. While the mass is cooling now, 
Let the labor yield to leisure. 
As the bird upon the bough, 
Loose the travail to the pleasure. 

When the soft stars awaken, 

Each task be forsaken ! 
And the vesper-bell lulling the earth into peace, 
If the master still toil, chimes the workman's release ! 

8. Now, its destined task frilfilled. 
Asunder break the prison-mould ; 
Let the goodly Bell we build. 
Eye and heart alike behold. 

The hammer down heave, 
Till the coyer it cjeav^ : 



r 
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For not till we shatter the wall of its cell 

Can we lift, from its darkness and bondage, the Bell. 

9. Rejoice and laud the prospering skies ! 
The kernel bursts its husk '- — behold, 
From the dull clay, the metal rise, 
Pure-shining, as a star of gold ! 

Neck and lip, but as one beam. 
It laughs like a sunbeam. 
And even the scutcheon, clear-graven, shall tell 
That the art of a master has fashioned the Bell ! 

10. Slowly now the cords upheave her ! 
From her earth-grave soars the Bell ; 
Mid the airs of Heaven we leave her ! 
In the music realm to dwell ! 

Up — upwards — yet raise — 
She has risen — she sways. 
Fair Bell to our city bode joy and increase, 
And oh, may thy first sound be hallowed to Peace ! ^ 

Schiller. Translated hy Btdwer. 



CVIII. — RESCUE FROM A CREVASSE. 

"TTTE moved briskly along the frozen incline, until, after 
^^ a two hours' march, we saw a solitary human being 
standing on the lateral moraine of the glacier, near the 
point where we were to quit it for the cave of the Faul- 
berg. At first, this man excited no attention. He stood 
and watched us, but did not come towards us, until, 
finally, our curiosity was aroused by observing that he 
was one of our own men. 

2. We approached our porter, but* he never moved ; 
'and, when we came up to him, he looked stupid, and did 

1 Written in the time of the French war. 
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not speak until he was spoken to. Bennen addressed him 
in the patois ^ of the place, and he answered in the same 
patois. 

3. His answer must have been more than usually ob- 
scure, for Bennen misunderstood the most important part 
of it. " My God I " he exclaimed, turning to us, " Wal- 
ters is killed ! " " No, not Walters," responded the man ; 
" it is my comrade that is killed." 

4. Bennen looked at him with a wild, bewildered stare. 
" How killed ? " he exclaimed. " Lost in a crevasse," 
was the reply. We were all so stunned that, for some 
moments, we did not quite seize the import of the terrible 
statement. Bennen, at length, crossed his arms in the 
air, exclaiming, " What am I to do ? " 

5. With the swiftness that some ascribe to dreams, I 
surrounded the fact with imaginary circumstances ; one 
of which was that the man had been drawn dead from 
the crevasse, and was now a corpse in the cave of the 
Faulberg ; for I took it for granted that, had he been 
still entombed, his comrade would have run or called for 
our aid. 

6. Several times in succession, the porter affirmed that 
the missing man was certainly dead. "How does he 
know that he is dead ? " Lubbock demanded. " A man 
is sometimes rendered insensible by a fall without being 
killed." This question was repeated in German, but met 
with the same dogmatic response. 

7. " Where is the man ? " I asked. " There," replied 
the porter, stretching his arm towards the glacier. " In 
the crevasse?" A stolid ''Ya!"2 ^as the answer. It 
was with difficulty that I quelled an imprecation. " Lead 
the way to the place, you blockhead," and he led the 
way. • 

8. We were soon beside a wide and jagged cleft which 

1 Pat-wa. 2 Yah, Gennan for yei. 
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resembled a kind of cave, more than an ordinary crevasse. 
This cleft had been spanned by a snow bridge, now 
broken, and to the edge of which footsteps could be traced. 
The glacier at this place was considerably torn ; but sim- 
ple patience was the only thing needed to unravel its com- 
plexity. This quality our porter lacked, and, hoping to 
make shorter work of it, he attempted to cross the bridge. 

9. It gave way, and he went down, carrying an im- 
mense load of debris along with him. We looked into 
the hole, at one end of which the vision was cut short by 
darkness, while, immediately under the broken bridge, it 
was crammed with snow and shattered icicles. We saw 
nothing more. 

10. We listened with strained attention, and from the 
depths of the glacier issued a low moan. Its repetition 
assured us that it was no delusion, — the man was still 
alive. Benhen, from the first, had been extremely excited ; 
but, when he heard the moaning, he became almost fran- 
tic. 

11. He attempted to get into the crevasse, but was 
obliged to recoil. It was quite plain that a second life 
was in danger, for my guide seemed to have lost all self- 
control. I placed my hand heavily upon his shoulder, 
and admonished him that upon his coolness depended the 
life of his friend. " If you behave like a man, we shall 
save him." 

12. A first-rate rope accompanied the party, but un- 
happily it was with the man in the crevasse. Coats, 
waistcoats, and braces, were instantly taken off and 
knotted together. I watched Bennen while this work 
was going on ; his hands trembled with excitement, and 
his knots were evidently insecure. The .last junction 
complete, he exclaimed, *' Now let •me down ! '* '' Not 
until each of these knots has been tested ; not an inch ! " 
Two of them gave way, and Lubbock's waistcoat also 
proved too tender for the strain. 
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13. The dSbris was about forty feet from the surfaee 
of the glacier, J3ut two intermediate prominences afforded 
a kind of footing. Bennen was dropped down upon one 
of these ; I followed, beiiig let down by Lubbock and the 
other porter. Bennen then descended the remaining dis- 
tance, and was followed by me. More could not find 
room. 

14. The shape and size of the cavity were such as to 
produce a kind of resonance which rendered it difficult to 
fix the precise spot from which the sound issued ; but the 
moaning continued, becoming, to all appearance, gradually 
feebler. Fearing to wound the man, the ice-rubbish was 
cautiously rooted away ; it rang curiously, as it fell into 
the adjacent gloom. 

15. A layer two or three feet thick was thus removed ; 
and, finally, from the frozen mass, and so bloodless as to 
be almost as white as the surrounding snow, issued a sin- 
gle human hand. The fingers moved. Round it, we 
rooted, cleared the arm, and reached the knapsack, which 
we cut away. We also regained our rope. 

16. The man's head was then laid bare. He tried to 
speak, but his words jumbled themselves to a dull moan. 
Bennen 's feelings got the better of him at intervals ; he 
wrought like a hero, but, at times, he needed guidance 
and stern admonition. The arms once free, we passed 
the rope underneath them, and tried to draw the man 
out ; but the ice fragments round him had so frozen as 
to form a solid case. 

17. Thrice we essayed to draw him up, thrice we failed ; 
he had literally to be hewn out of the ice, and not until 
his last foot was extricated were we able to lift him. By 
pulling him from above, and pushing him from below, 
the man was, at length, raised to the surface of the gla- 
cier. 

18. For an hour, we had been in the crevasse in shirt- 
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sleeves, — the porter had been in it for two hours, — and 
the dripping ice had drenched us. Bennen, moreover, 
had worked with the energy of madness ; and now the 
reaction came, and he shook as if he would fall to pieces. 
The rescued man was helpless, — unable to stand, unable 
to utter an articulate sentence. Bepnen proposed to carry 
him down the glacier towards home. 

' 19. Had this been attempted, the man would certainly 
have died upon the ice. Bennen thought he could carry 
him for two hours ; but the guide underrated his own ex- 
haustion, and overrated the vitality of the porter. " It 
cannot be thought of," I said ; " to the cave of Faulberg, 
where we must tend him as well as we can." 

20. We got him to the side of the glacier, where Ben- 
nen took him on his back ; in ten minutes, he sank under 
his load. It was now my turn, so I took the man on my 
back, and plodded on with him as far as I was able. 
Helping each other thus by turns, we reached the moun- 
tain grotto. 

21. I proposed starting in search of help. Bennen 
protested against my going alone, and I thought I noticed 
moisture in Lubbock's eye. I gave them both my bless- 
ing and made for the glacier. But my anxiety to get 
quickly clear of the crevasses defeated its own object. 
Thrice I found myself in difficulty, and the light was 
visibly departing. 

22. The conviction deepened that persistence would 
be folly, and the most impressive moment of my exist- 
ence was that on which I stopped at the brink of a pro- 
found fissure and looked upon the mountains and the sky. 
The sun had set, and the crown of the Jungfrau was em- 
bedded in amber light. The serenity was perfect ; not a 
cloud, not a breeze, not a sound, while the last hues of 
sunset spread over the solemn west. 

23. I returned ; warm wine was given to our patient, 
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and all our dry clothes were wrapped around him. Hot 
water bottles were placed at his feet, and his back was 
briskly rubbed. He continued to groan a long time ; but, 
finally, both this and the trembling ceased. Bennen 
watched him solemnly, and, at length, muttered in an- 
guish, " Sir, he is dead ! " 

24. I leaned over the man, and found him breathing 
gently; I felt his pulse, — it was beating tranquilly. 
" Not dead, dear old Bennen ; he will be able to crawl 
home with us in the morning." The prediction was jus- 
tified by the event ; and two days afterwards, we saw him 
at Laax, minus a bit of his ear, with a bruise upon his 
cheek, and a few scars upon his hand, but without a 
broken bone or serious injury of any kind. 

John TyndalL 



CIX. — CAVALRY SONG. 

/^UR good steeds snuff the evening air, 
^^ Our pulses with their purpose tingle ; 
The foemau's fires are twinkling there ; 
He leaps to hear our sabers jingle ! 

HALT ! 

Each carbine sends its whizzing ball : 
Now, ding ! clang ! forward all, 
Into the fight ! 

2. Dash on beneath the smoking dome : 

Through level lightnings, gallop nearer. 
One look to Heaven ! No thoughts of home : 
The guidons that we bear are dearer. 

CHARGE ! 

Cling ! clang ! forward all ! 
Heaven help those whose horses fall : 
Cut left and right ! 
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3. They flee before our fierce attack ! 

They fall ! they spread in broken surges. 
Now, comrades, bear our wounded back, 
And leave the foeman to his dirges. 

WHEEL ! 

The bugles sound the swift recall : 
Cling ! clang ! backward all ! 

Home, and good night ! 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. 



ex. — EXECUTION OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

/^N Monday, the 14th of October, 1793, a cause wa& 
^-^ pending in the Hall of Justice, in the new Revolu- 
tionary Court, such as those old stone walls never before 
witnessed, — the trial of Marie Antoinette. The once 
brightest of queens, now tarnished, defaced, forsaken, 
stands here at the judgment-bar, answering for her Hfe. 
The indictment was delivered her last night. To such 
changes of human fortune, what words are adequate ! 
Silence alone is adequate. 

2. Marie Antoinette, in this her abandonment and hour 
of extreme need, is not wanting to herself the imperial 
woman. Her look, they say, as that hideous indictment 
was read, continued calm. " She was sometimes observed 
moving her fingers, as when one plays on the piano." 
You discern, not without interest, across that dim revolu- 
tionary bulletin itself, how she bears herself queen-like. 
Her answers are prompt, clear, often of laconic brevity ; 
resolution, which has grown contemptuous without ceas- 
ing to be dignified, veils itself in calm words. " You per- 
sist, then, in denial ?" " My plan is not denial ; it is the 
truth I have said, and I persist in that." 

3. At four o'clock on Wednesday morning, after two 
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days and two nights of interrogating, jury-charging, and 
other darkening of counsel, the result comes out, — sen- 
tence of death ! " Have you anything to say ? " The 
accused shook her head, without speech. Night's candles 
are burning out ; and with her, too, time is finishing, and 
it will be Eternity and Day. The Hall of Justice is 
dark and ill-lighted, except where she stands. Silently, 
she withdraws from it, to die. 

4. Two processions, or royal progresses, three and 
twenty years apart, have often struck us with a strange 
feeling of contrast. The first is of a beautiful arch- 
duchess and dauphiness, quitting her mother's city, at 
the age of fifteen, towards hopes, such as no other daugh- 
ter of Eve then had. " On the morrow," says Weber, 
an eye-witness, " the dauphiness left Vienna. The whole 
city crowded out; at first, with a sorrow which was 
silent. She appeared ; you saw her sunk back into her 
carriage, her face bathed in tears ; hiding her eyes, now 
with her handkerchief, now with her hands; several 
times putting out her he^d to see, yet again, this palace 
of her fathers, whither she was to return no more. 

6. " She motioned her regret, her gratitude, to the good 
nation which was crowding here to bid her farewell. 
Then arose not only tears, but piercing cries, on all sides. 
Men and women, alike, abandoned themselves to such 
expression of their sorrow. It was an audible sound of 
wail, in the streets and avenues of Vienna. The last 
courier that followed her disappeared, and the crowd 
melted away." 

6. The young, imperial maiden of fifteen has now be- 
come a worn, discrowned widow of thirty-eight, gray 
before her time. This is the last procession : " A few 
minutes after the trial ended, the drums were beating to 
arms in all sections ; at sunrise, the armed force was on 
foot, cannons getting placed at the extremities of the 
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bridges, in the squares and crossways. By ten o'clock, 
numerous patrols were circulating in the streets ; thirty 
thousand foot and horse were drawn up under arms. 

7. At eleven, Marie Antoinette was brought out, 
dressed in white. She was led to the place of execution 
in the same manner as an ordinary criminal ; — bound on 
a cart, accompanied by a constitutional priest in lay dress, 
escorted by numerous detachments of infantry and cav- 
alry. These, and the double row of troops all along her 
road, she appeared to regard with indifference. 

8. On her countenance there was visible neither abash- 
ment nor pride. To the cries of, " Live the Republic," 
and, " Dovm with Tyranny ^^^ which attended her all the 
way, she seemed to pay no heed. The tricolor streamers 
on the house-tops, and the inscriptions on the house- 
fronts, occupied her attention. She mounted the scaffold 
with courage, and, at a quarter past twelve, her head 
fell ; the executioner showed it to the people, amid uni- 
versal, loilg-continued cries of, " Vive la RSpvhlique.^^ 

Thomas Carlyle. 



CXI.— TUBAL CAIN. 

OLD Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when the earth was young ; 
By the fierce, red light of his furnace bright, 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang, " Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the spear and sword I 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well ! 

For he shall be king and lord/' 
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2. To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade, 

As the crown of his desire ; 
And he made them weapons, sharp and strong. 

Till they shouted loud in glee. 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold, 

And spoils of forest free. 
And they sang, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

"Who hath given us strength anew I 
Hurrah for the smith ! hurrah for the fire I 

And hurrah for the metal true ! " 

3. But a sudden change came o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun, 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done. 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind ; 
That the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage, blind. 
And he said, " Alas, that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan. 
The spear and the sword, for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-man ! *' 

4. And, for many a day, old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore. 

And his furnace smouldered low ; 
But he rose, at last, with a cheerftd face, 

And a bright, courageous eye. 
And bared his strong right arm for work. 

While the quick fiames mounted high ; 
And he sang, " Hurrah for my handiwork ! *' 

And the red sparks lit the air, — 
" Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made," — 

And he fashioned the first plowshare. 



n 
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5. And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands. 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall. 

And plowed the willing lands ; 
And sang, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And, for the plowshare and the plow, 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord. 
Though we may thank him for the plow, 

We 'U not forget the sword." 

Charles Mackat. 



CXIL— BATTLE OF KISSINGEN.i 

rpHE entire scene of battle was clearly and distinctly 
"*- in view. Had we purchased tickets to witness the 
performance of the fearful tragedy, we could not have 
had its varied parts move more vividly before our sight. 
Sitting upon a heap of stones, we watched, with high- 
strung, calm excitement, the cruel storm of battle that 
had burst out of a clear sky, and was now mercilessly 
pelting poor Kissingen. 

2. Awfully grand were the main features ; the great 
iron globes curving through the air and splintering gun- 
carriages, smashing guns, striking men and horses into 
masses of pounded flesh; the huge roar that rolled up 
from the batteries in long pulsations through the valley 
and away over the hills ; the still silence that weighted 
the few awful pauses between the heavy death-dealing 
discharges, and the ceaseless running volleys that mowed 

1 Kissingen is a watering-place in Bavaria, on the Saale River. It has three 
principal springs, Mrith pump-houses, baths, and colonnades. Five hundred 
thousand bottles of the waters are annually exported. 
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with iron scythes that human harvest, upon what was 
yesterday the pleasant, sunny banks of the Saale. 

3. Then, there were the fearful minor fillings-up of the 
sublime scenes : the heart-sick screams ; the dead sound 
of spent balls against house and church walls ; the cheers 
of a successful squad of men ; the clatter of hoofs of order- 
lies and aids through the streets or along the roads ; and 
varied sounds of combatants, assaulting and repelling, 
mingling in one general and inseparable stream of dis- 
cordant noises and sounds. 

4. Wilder, louder, huger, grew the proportions of this 
Satanic carnival of death. New batteries were brought 
into action ; new regiments on either side marched for- 
ward to take,, the place of those weary with fighting, or 
whose ranks were riddled or thinned. Bombs hissed 
through the air, like the escape of white steam, explod- 
ing, now amid the uneasy and frightened cavalry, now by 
a circle of superior oflBcers, spy-glasses in hand, watching 
the sad business of butchery. 

6. It was half-past twelve when the Prussians, kept 
five hours at bay, and murderously slaughtered by the 
stolid but unerring Bavarian riflemen, forced the bridge, 
and made their maddened charge into Kissingen. We, 
on the hUl above, conscious only of a heightened uproar, 
and swelling horrors in the village, suddenly saw a vast 
swarm of Bavarians issue from the rear of the place, pur- 
sued by a tumultuous host. 

6. From spectators, we became alarmed actors. Hur- 
rying to our feet, we forced our way into the tangled 
thickets and bushes, toward the top of the hill, alive to 
all the gathering dangers of a flight, with two armies im- 
mediately behind us, liable to all the perils of each, and 
the fearful vicissitudes of a rout and pursuit. 

7. Balls now whizzed over and around us, passing us 
on all sides, crushing through the thickets and occasional 
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trees, cutting ofiE twigs and branches which fell upon our 
heads and all around us. Whiz ! a bullet one instant 
goes past my right ear, causing an involuntary* ducking 
of my head ; then, others dart by on the left or over my 
head, into a tree just before me. Others plow up the 
ground beneath, or shatter the boughs and branches over 
my head. This iron hail-storm increases every mo- 
ment. 

8. Pushing on, tearing a path through the thick under- 
growth, with brief words of desperate encouragement to 
each other, we struggle upward, the storm of steel grow- 
ing thicker, heavier, more deadly all around us, sweeping 
the wood on all sides, fearfully. At last, panting, out of 
breath, we pass over the summit, whose weary height 
seems to have grown before our toiling steps. The balls 
and bombs now pass over and around us. 

9. Scarcely stopping to take breath, we hurry on down 
the rear of the hill, which, like the other side, is covered 
for one third of the way with a dense growth of bushes, 
succeeded by unf enced fields of rank wheat, yellowing for 
the sickle. Struggling on as fast as the bushy obstruc- 
tions in our way permitted, our glances at the hills oppo- 
site disclosed to our view scouts and parties of skirmishers 
along its crest, every moment increasing in number. 

10. We had scarcely reached- the beginning of the 
wheat-fields, when we descried a very large Prussian body 
of troops coming over the top of the hill directly opposite 
US, sent around, no doubt, to intercept the retreat of the 
Bavarian army. We were between the two armies, ex- 
posed to both fires, at short range, liable to be inclosed 
between the two, and shot or mangled as a foe, by each. 

11. A moment, and then a sheet of bullets, round, 
blunt, and deadly, burst behind us, surging over our 
heads, opening gaps in the Prussian lines, distinctly be- 
fore us and within easy view. And now, crossing in the 
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air and close above us, sped the death-dealing volleys ; 
many balls whizzing close to us, some passing between 
the different members of our forlorn little party. In- 
stinctively, all three of us started on a keen run down the 
hill toward the right, calling to each other to keep apart, 
to divide the risks. 

12. Pushing through the tall gi-ain, every instant in- 
voluntarily ducking our heads as bullets rushed crisply 
by, the dreadful hail cutting off the long drooping wheat- 
heads around us, we hurried along, in our desperate 
jflight, for a short distance, when, perceiving a shallow 
trough, or double furrow, made by the plow turning the 
ground each way, I called to my companions to throw 
themselves lengthwise into it. It was not over a foot in 
depth and half filled with mud and rain-water. Into it 
we stretch at full length. 

13. How the waves of steel roll, each way, over us ! 
The very air grows dun and gray, and the heavens, dark' 
with natural clouds, seem thundering from their whole 
concave, and the earth to rock sickeningly under us. 
How long was each minute I what a century of suffering, 
agony, and mortal suspense were the sixty minutes we 
trailed out there ! 

14. Crawling along the shallow furrow with great dif- 
ficulty, fearing, too, that our stealthy movement may 
attract the fire from one side or the other, we drag our- 
selves at a distance of, perhaps, two hundred yards, when 
the furrow runs out, and we are left, again, exposed to 
the hazards of cross-fisre now bursting from the whole 
length of the crests and sides of our own, and from the 
hills opposite. Taking once more to our feet, we run, 
singly and apart, through the tall, standing wheat, down 
into the cart-road at the bottom, then, with more rapid 
way, along its muddy track, until we are over a mile 
from our dangerous hiding-place, and at least three 
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from poor Eissingen, the whole area, still, the scene of 
fightmg. 

15. But what is that mass of men with gleaming bay- 
onets rushing up the hill and over the very spot, — the 
little shallow furrow, — we have just left ? It is the 
Prussians, who have left the place occupied by them on 
the crest and side of the hill, descended to the bottom of 
the valley, and are now marching over the very ground 
across which we have just passed. Now, they cross the 
furrow, from which, thanks to God, we have so provi- 
dentially escaped, and advance against the Bavarians, 
their lines riddled by solid discharges of mini^-balls. Now 
they meet, hand to hand, and foot to foot ; bayonets 
cross, parry, thrust, wrestle. 

16. The Bavarians have bravely met in stolid, solid 
bravery this fiery trial. For some minutes, they struggle ; 
for some minutes, the rifle-gun and mini^-ball rifle, with 
their sword-bayonets, cross and mix. Now they sep- 
arate ; the larger, heavier' Bavarians throw them off and 
backward. The Prussians slowly retreat down the hill, 
over the furrow, closely followed by the massed forces of 
their enemy. Nearly at the bottom of the valley, they 
are re-inforced by a large body ol freshly arrived Prus- 
sians. These march to the front of their discomfited 
countrymen. Again, sword-bayonets gleam and cross ; a 
desperate wrestling-match of death. 

17. They push, they fence ; thrusts are given and re- 
turned; screams, shrill and keen, rise, here and there, 
along the deadly pushes. Back, back they go — this 
time the Bavarians — up the hill, over the furrow , sul- 
len and slow, reluctantly retreating, followed closely by 
the Prussians. We hold our breaths as we watch these 
desperate grapples over the very spot whence we seem 
to have been so providentially led. And so the wholesale 
murdering goes on. — J. D. Sherwood {abridged)^ 
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CXin. — WHEN SPARROWS BUILD. 

\ I / HEN sparrows build and the leaves break forth, 

V V My old sorrow wakes and cries, 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 

And a scarlet sun doth rise ; 
Like a scarlet fleece, the snow-field spreads. 

And the icy founts run free ; 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads. 

And plunge and sail in the sea. 

2. O my lost love, and my own, own love. 

And my love that loved me so ! 
Is there never a chink in the world above. 

Where they listen for words from below ? 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore ; 

I remember all that I said ; 
And now thou wilt hear me no more — no more 

Till the sea gives up her dead. 

3. Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 

To the ice-fields and the snow; 
Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail. 

And the end I could not know. 
How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 

Whom that day I held not dear ? 
How could I know I should love thee away, 

When I did not love thee anear? 

4. We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 

With the faded bents o'erspread ; 
We shall stand no more by the seething main. 

While the dark wrack drives o'erhead ; 
We shall part no more in the wind and rain. 

Where thy last farewell was said ; 
But, perhaps, I shall meet thee and know thee again. 

When the sea gives up her dead. 

Jean Ingelow. 
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CXIV. — HORSESHOE FALLS AND CAVE OF 

THE WINDS. 

/^N the first evening of my visit, I met, at the head of 
^^ Biddle's Stair, the guide to the Cave of the Winds.^ 
He was in the prime of manhood — large, well-built, firm 
and pleasant in mouth and eye. My interest in the scene 
stirred up his, and made him communicative. Turning 
to a photograph, he described, by reference to it, a feat 
which he had accomplished some time previous, and which 
had brought him almost under the green water of the 
"Horseshoe Fall.^ 

2. "Can you lead me there to-morrow?" I asked. 
He eyed me inquiringly, weighing, perhaps, the chances 
of a man of light build in such an undertaking. "I 
wish," I added, " to see as much of the fall as can be 
seen, and, where you lead, I will endeavor to follow." 
His scrutiny relaxed into a smile, and he said, " Very 
well ; I shall be ready for you to-morrow." • 

3. On the morrow, accordingly, I came. In the hut 
at the head of Biddle's Stair, I stripped wholly, and re- 
dressed according to instructions, — drawing on two pairs 
of woolen pantaloons, three woolen jackets, two pairs of 
socks, and a pair of felt shoes. My guide urged that the 
clothes, even if wet, would keep me from being chilled ; 
and he was right. A suit and hood of yellow oil-cleth 
covered all. Most laudable precautions were taken by 
the young assistant of the guide to keep the water out, 
but his devices broke down immediately, when severely 
tested. 

4. We descended the stair, the handle of a pitchfork 
doing, in my case, the duty of an alpenstock. At the bot- 

^ A point under the Falls of Niagara. 
3 One portion of the Falls of Niagara. 
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torn, my guide inquired whether we should go first to the 
Cave of the Winds or to the Horseshoe, remarking that 
the latter would try us most. I decided to get the rough- 
est done first, and he turned to the left, over the stones. 
They were sharp and trying. 

5. The base of the first portion of the cataract is cov- 
ered with huge bowlders, obviously the ruins of the lime- 
stone ledge above. The water does not distribute itself 
uniformly among these, but seeks for itself channels 
through which it pours like a torrent. We passed some 
of these with wetted feet, but without difficulty. 

6. At length, we came to the side of a more formida- 
ble current. My guide walked along its edge, until he 
reached its least turbulent portion. Halting, he said, 
*' This is our greatest difficulty ; if we can cross here, 
we shall get far toward the Horseshoe." In he waded. 
It evidently required all his strength to steady him. 
The water rose above his loins, and foamed still higher. 
He had to search for footing amid unseen bowlders, 
against which the torrent rose violently. He struggled 
and swayed, but he struggled successfully, and finally 
reached the shallower water at the other side. Stretch- 
ing out his arm, he said to me, " Now come." 

7. I looked down the torrent as it rushed to the river 
below, which was seething with the tumult of the cata- 
ract. I entered the water. Even where it was not 
more than knee-deep, its power was manifest. As it 
rose around me, I sought to split the torrent by present- 
ing a side to it ; but the insecurity of the footing enabled 
it to grasp the loins, twist me fairly round, and bring its 
impetus to bear upon the back. Further struggle was 
impossible ; and, feeling my balance hopelessly gone, I 
turned, flung myself toward the bank I had just quitted, 
and was instantly swept into shallower water. 

8. The oil-cloth covering was a great incumbrance ; it 
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had been made for a much stouter man, and, standing up- 
right after my submersion, my 1^ occupied the centers 
of two bags of water. My guide exhorted me to try 
again. Prudence was at my elbow, whispering dissua- 
sion; but, taking everything into account, it appeared 
more imprudent to retreat than to proceed. 

9. Instructed by the first misadventure, I once more 
entered the stream. Had the alpenstock been of iron, 
it might have helped me ; but, as it was, the tendency 
of the water to sweep it out of my hands rendered it 
worse than useless. I, however, clung to it by habit. 
Again, the torrent rose, and, again, I wavered ; but, by 
keeping the left hip well against it, I remained upright, 
and, at length, grasped the hand of my leader at the other 
side. 

10. He laughed pleasantly. The first victory was 
gained, and he enjoyed it. " No traveler," he said, 
"was ever here before." Soon afterwards, by trusting 
to a piece of drift-wood which seemed firm, I was again 
taken off my feet, but was immediately caught by a pro- 
truding rock. 

11. We clambered over the bowlders toward the thick- 
est spray, which soon became so weighty as to cause us 
to stagger under its shock. For the most part, nothing 
could be seen ; we were in the midst of bewildering tu- 
mult, lashed by the water, which sounded, at times, like 
the cracking of innumerable whips. Underneath this 
was the deep, resonant roar of the cataract. I tried to 
shield my eyes with my hands, and look upward ; but 
the defense was useless. My guide continued to move 
on ; but, at a certain place, he halted, and desired me to 
take shelter in his lee and observe the cataract. 

13. The spray did not come so much from the upper 
ledge as from the rebound of the shattered water when it 
struck the bottom. Hence the eyes could be protected 
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from the blinding shock of the spray, while the line of 
vision to the upper ledges remained, to some extent, clear. 
On looking upward, over the guide's shoulder, I could 
see the water bending over the ledge, while Terrapin 
Tower loomed fitfully through the intermittent spray- 
gusts. We were right under the tower. 

14. A little farther on, the cataract, after its first plunge, 
hit a protuberance some way down, and flew from it in a 
prodigious burst of spray ; through this, we staggered. 
We rounded the promontory on which Terrapin Tower 
stands, and pushed, amid the wildest commotion, along 
the arm of the Horseshoe, until the bowlders failed us, 
and the cataract fell into the profound gorge of the 
Niagara River. 

15. Here, my guide sheltered me again, and desired 
me to look up; I did so, and could see, as before, the 
green gleam of the mighty curve sweeping over the up- 
per ledge, and the fitful plunge of the water as the spray 
between us and it alternately gathered and disappeared. 
My companion knew no more of me than that I enjoyed 
the wildness ; but, as I bent in the shelter of his large 
frame, he said, " I should like to see you attempting to 
describe all this." He rightly thought it indescribable. 
The name of this gallant fellow was Thomas Conroy. 

16. We returned, clambering, at intervals, up and 
down, so as to catch glimpses of the most impressive por- 
tions of the cataract. We passed under ledges formed by 
tabular masses of limestone, and through some curious 
openings formed by the felling together of the summits 
of the rocks. At length, we found ourselves beside our 
enemy of the morning. My guide halted for a minute 
or two, scanning the torrent thoughtfully. I said that, 
as a guide, he ought to have a rope in such a place ; but 
he retorted that, as no traveler had ever thought of com- 
ing there, he did not see the necessity of keeping a rope. 

23 
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17. He waded in. The struggle to keep himself erect 
was evident enough ; he swayed, but recovered himself 
again and again. At length, he sUpped, gave way, did 
as I had done, threw himself flat in the water toward the 
bank, and was swept into the shallows. Standing in the 
stream near its edge, he stretched his arm toward me. 

18. I retained the pitchfork handle, for it had been 
useful among the bowlders. By wading some way in, 
the staff could be made to reach him, and I proposed 
his seizing it. " If you are sure," he replied, " that, in 
case of giving way, you can maintain your grasp, then 
I will certainly hold you." I waded in, and stretched 
the staff to my companion. It was firmly grasped by 
both of us. Thus helped, though its onset was strong, 
I moved safely across the torrent. 

19. All danger ended here. We afterward roamed 
sociably among the torrents and bowlders below the 
Cave of the Winds. The rocks were covered with or- 
ganic slime, which could not have been walked over with 
bare feet, but the felt shoes effectually prevented slip- 
ping. 

20. We reached the cave, and entered it, first by a 
wooden way carried over the bowlders, and then along a 
narrow ledge to the point eaten deepest into the shale. 
When the wind is from the south, the falling water, 
I am told, can be seen tranquilly from this spot ; but, 
when we were there, a blinding hurricane of spray was 
whirled against us. — John Tyndalh 



CXV.— CHICAGO. 

MEN said at vespers, " All is well ! " 
In one wild night, the city fell ; 
Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 
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2. On three-score spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none. 
Men clasped each other's hands, and said, 

" The City of the West is dead ! " 

3. Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
The fiends of fire from street to street. 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare. 
The dumb defiance of despair. 

4. A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 
That signaled round that sea of fire ; 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came ; 
In tears of pity died the flame ! 

5. From East, from West, from South, and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth. 

And underneath the severing wave. 
The world, full-handed, reached to save. 

6. Fair seemed the old, but fairer still 
The new ; the dreary void shall fill 
With dearer homes than those o'erthrown, 
For love shall lay each comer-stone. 

7. Rise, stricken city ! from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe ; 
And build, as to Amphion's strain, 
To songs of cheer^ thy walls again I 

8. How shriveled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness ! 
How instant rose, to take thy part, 
The angel in the human heart ! 

9. Ah I not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 

The Christ again has preached, through thee, 
The Gospel of Humanity I 
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10. Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 
And love is still miraculous ! 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 



CXVL — THE SUMMIT OF THE MAT- 

TERHORN. 

A T 1:40 P. M. the world was at our feet, and the 
"^-^ Matterhom was conquered. Hurrah ! Not a foot- 
step could be seen. It was not yet certain that we had 
not been beaten by the Italians who started three days 
before us. The summit of the Matterhorn was formed 
of a rudely level ridge, about three hundred and fifty- 
feet long, and they might have been at its farther ex- 
tremity. 

2. I hastened to the southern end, scanning the snow, 
right and left, eagerly. Hurrah ! again ; it was untrod- 
den. " Where were the men ? " I peered over the cliflF, 
half doubting, half expectant. I saw them immediately 
— mere dots on the ridge — at an immense distance 
below. 

3. Up went my arms and my hat. " Croz ! Croz ! 
come here ! " " Where are they, monsieur ? " " There ! 
don't you see them, down there ? " " Ah ! the rogues, 
they are low down." " Croz, we must make those fel- 
lows hear us." We yelled until we were hoarse. The 
Italians seemed to regard us, but we could not be cer- 
tain. " Croz, we must make them hear us ; they shall 
hear us ! " 

4. I seized a block of rock and hurled it down, and 
called upon my companion, in the name of friendship, 
to do the same. We drove our sticks in, and pried 
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away the cn^, and soon a torrent of stones poured down 
the cliffs. There was no mistake about it this time. The 
Italians turned and fled. 



5. The others had arrived, bo we went back to the 
northern end of the ridge. Croz now took the tent-pole, 
and planted it in the highest snow. " Yes," we said, 
" there is the fl^-staff, but where is the flag ? " " Here 
it is," he answered, pulling off his blouse and fixing it to 
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the stick. It made a poor flag, and there was no wind to 
float it out, yet it was seen all around. 

6. At Breil the Italian watchers cried, '* Victory is 
ours ! " They raised " bravos " for Carrel, and " vivas " 
for Italy. On the morrow, they were undeceived. All 
was changed ; the Italian explorers returned sad, cast 
down, disheartened, confounded, gloomy. " It is true," 
said the men. " We saw them ourselves ; they hurled 
stones at us. The old traditions are true : there are 
spirits on the top of the Matterhom ! " 

7. We returned to the southern end of the ridge to 
build a cairn, and then paid homage to the view. The 
day was one of those superlatively calm and clear ones 
which usually precede bad weather. The atmosphere 
was perfectly still, and free from all clouds or vapors. 
Mountains fifty, nay, a hundred miles off looked sharp 
and near. All their details, ridge and x^rag, snow and 
glacier, stood out with faultless definition. 

8. Pleasant thoughts of happy days in by-gone years 
came up unbidden, as we recognized the old familiar 
forms. All were revealed — not one of the principal 
peaks of the Alps was hidden. I see them clearly now,, 
the great inner circles of giants, backed by the ranges, 
chains, and massive groups. 

9. The Viso, one hundred miles away, seemed close 
upon us ; the Maritime Alps, one hundred and thirty 
miles distant, were free from haze, and in the west, gor- 
geous in the full sunlight, rose the monarch of all, — 
Mont Blanc. Ten thousand feet beneath us were the 
green fields of Zermatt, dotted with chalets, from which 
blue smoke rose lazily. 

10. Eight thousand feet below, on the other side, were 
the pastures of Breil. There were forests, black and 
gloomy; meadows, bright and lively; bounding water- 
falls and tranquil lakes ; fertile lands and savage wastes ; 
sunny plains and frigid plateaus. 
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11. There were the most rugged forms, and the most 
graceful outlines, — bold, perpendicular cliffs, and gentle, 
undulating slopes ; rocky; mountains and snowy moun- 
tains, sombre and solemn, or glittering and white with 
walls, turrets, pinnacles, pyramids, domes, cones, and 
spires I There was every combination that the world can 
give, and every contrast the heart could desire, 

12. We remained on the summit for one hour, — 



ti 



One crowded hour of glorious life.'' 



It passed away too quickly, and we began to prepare 
for the descent. The traditional inaccessibility of the 
Matterhom was vanquished, and was replaced by legends 
of a more real character. It proved to be a stubborn foe ; 
it resisted long, and gave many a hard blow ; it was de- 
feated, at last, with an ease that none could have antici- 
pated. 

13. Others will essay to scale its proud cliffs, but to 
none will it be the mountain that it was to its early ex- 
plorers. Others may tread its summit snows, but none 
will ever know the feelings of those who first gazed upon 
its marvelous panorama. 

14.. The time may come, when the Matterhom shall 
have passed away, and nothing, save a heap of shapeless 
fragments, will mark the spot where the great mountain 
stood ; for, atom by atom, inch by inch, and yard by 
yard, it yields to forces which nothing can withstand. 
That time is far distant ; and, ages hence, generations 
unborn will gaze upon its awful precipices, and wonder 
at its unique form. However exalted may be their ideas, 
and however exaggerated their expectations, none will 
come, to return disappointed, — Edward Whymper. 
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CXVII. — THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN'S NEST. 

T ITTLE EUie sits alone 
-■— ^ 'Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side on the grass, 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow. 
On her shining hair and &ce. 

2. She has thrown her bonnet by. 
And her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water's flow. 
Now, she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping. 
While she rocketh to and fro. 

3. Little EUie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly uses 

Fills the silence like a speech, 
While she thinks what shall be done. 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 
For her future, within reach. 

4. Little Ellie, in her smile 
Chooses .•.."! will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds ! 
He shall love me without guile, 
And to him I will discover 

The swan's nest among the reeds. 

5. " And the steed shall be red-roan. 
And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breath. 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 

6. " And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 
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And the mane shall swim the wind ; 
And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall flash onward and keep measure, 
Till the shepherds look behind. 

7. " But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When he gazes in my face. 
He will say, * O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in, 
And I kneel here for thy grace.' 

8. " Then, aye, then he shall kneel low, 
With the red-roan steed anear him, 

Which shall seem to understand, 
Till I answer, ' Rise and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

9. " Then, he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 

With a yes I must not say, 
Nathless maiden — brave, * Farewell,* 
I will utteF, and dissemble — 
' Light to-morrow with to-day.' 

10. " Then he'll ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the river. 

There to put away all wrong ; 
To make straight distorted wills, 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 

11. "Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain 

And kneel down beside my feet: 
* Lo, my master sends this gage. 
Lady, for thy pity's counting ! 
What wilt thou exchange for it ? ' 
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12. "And the first time, I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon ; 

And the second time, a glove ; 
But the third time, I may bend 
From my pride, and answer, ' Pardon, 
If he comes to take my love.' 

13. " Then, the young foot-page will run — 
Then, my lover will ride faster. 

Till he kneeleth at my knee : 
< I am a duke's eldest son ! 
Thousand serfs do call me master, 
But, O Love, I love but thee I ' 

14. " He will kiss me on the mouth, 
Then, and lead me as a lover 

Through the crowds that praise his deeds. 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto hi7n I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds.** 

15. Little EUie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly, 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe. 
And went homeward, round a mile. 
Just to see, as she did daily. 
What more eggs were with the two. 

16. Pushing through the elm-tree copse. 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted. 

Where the osier pathway leads. 
Past the boughs she stoops — and stops. 
Lo, the wild swan had deserted. 
And a rat had gnawed the reeds ! 

17. Ellie went home, sad and slow. 
If she found the lover, ever. 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not ! but I know 
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She could never show him — never — 
That swan's nest among the reeds ! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



CXVIII. — A PERUVIAN TEMPLE. 

npHE worship of the sun constituted the peculiar care 
-■- of the Incas," and was the object of their lavish ex- 
penditure. The most ancient of the many temples ded- 
icated to this divinity was in the Island of Titicaca, 
whence the royal founders of the Peruvian line were said 
to have proceeded. From this circumstance, this sanctu- 
ary was held in peculiar veneration. Everything which 
belonged to it, even the broad fields of maize which sur 
rounded the temple, and formed part of its domain, im- 
bibed a portion of its sanctity. The yearly produce vras 
distributed among the difiEerent public magazines, in 
small quantities to each, as something that would sanc- 
tify the remainder of the store. Happy was the man 
who could secure even an ear of the blessed harvest for 
his own granary ! 

2. But the most renowned of the Peruvian temples, 
the pride of the capital and the vronder of the empire, 
was at Cuzco, where, under the munificence of successive 
sovereigns, it had become so enriched that it received the 
name of " the Place of Gold." It consisted of a princi- 
pal building and several chapels and edifices, covering a 
large extent of ground in the heart of the city, and com- 
pletely encompassed by a wall, which, with the edifices, 
was all constructed of stone. The work was of the kind 
already described in the other public buildings of the 
country, and was so finely executed that a Spaniard, who 
saw it in its glory, assures us he could call to mind only 
two edifices in Spain which, for their workmanship, were 
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at all to be compared with it. Yet this substantial and, 
in some respects, magnificent structure was thatched with 
straw! 

3. The interior of the temple was the most worthy of 
admiration. It was, literally, a mine of gold. On the 
western wall was emblazoned a representation of the 
Deity, consisting of a human countenance, looking forth 
from amidst innumerable rays of light, which emanated 
from it in every direction, in the same manner as the sun 
is often personified with us. The figure was engraved on 
a massive plate of gold of enormous dimensions, thickly 
powdered with emeralds and precious stones. It was so 
situated in front of the great eastern portal, that the rays 
of the morning sun fell directly upon it at its rising, 
lighting up the whole apartment with an effulgence that 
seemed more than natural, and which was reflected back 
from the golden ornaments with which the walls and 
ceiling were everywhere incrusted. Gold, in the figu- 
rative language of the people, was " the tears wept by the 
Sun," and every part of the interior of the temple gloT^ed 
with burnished plates and studs of the precious metal. 
The cornices which surrounded the walls of the sanctu- 
ary were of the same costly material ; and a broad belt 
or frieze of gold, let into the stone-work, encompassed 
the whole exterior of the edifice. 

4. Adjoining the principal structure were several 
chapels of smaller dimensions. One of them was conse- 
crated to the Moon, the deity held next in reverence, as 
the mother of the Incas. Her eflBgy was delineated in 
the same manner as that of the Sun, on a vast plate that 
nearly covered one side of the apartment. But this 
plate, as well as all the decorations of the building, was 
of silver, as suited to the pale, silvery light of the beau- 
tiful planet. 

5. There were three other chapels, one of which was 
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dedicated to the host of stars, that formed the bright 
court of the Sister of the Sun ; another was consecrated 
to his dread ministers of vengeance, the Thunder and the 
Lightning ; and a third, to the Rainbow, whose many- 
colored arch spanned the walls of the edifice with hues 
almost as radiant as its own. There were, besides, sev- 
eral other buildings or insulated apartments, for the 
accommodation of the numerous priests who officiated in 
the services of the temple. 

6. All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of every 
description, appropriated to the uses of religion, were of 
gold or silver. Twelve immense vases of the latter metal 
stood on the floor of the great saloon, filled with grain of 
the Indian corn ; the censers for the perfumes, the ewers 
which held the water for sacrifice, the pipes which con- 
ducted it through subterranean channels into the build- 
ings, the reservoirs that received it, even the agricultural 
implements used in the gardens of the temple, were all 
of the same rich materials. 

7^ The gardens, like those described, belonging to 
the royal palaces, sparkled with flowers of gold and sil- 
ver, and various imitations of the vegetable kingdom. 
Animals, also, were to be found there, among which the 
llama, with its golden fleece, was most conspicuous, exe- 
cuted in the same style, and with a degree of skill which, 
in this instance, probably did not surpass the excellence 
of the material. 

8. If the reader sees in this fairy picture only the 
romantic coloring of some fabulous El Dorado, he must 
recall what has been said before in reference to the 
palaces of the Incas, and consider that these " Houses of 
the Sun," as they were styled, were the common reser- 
voir into which flowed all the streams of public and pri- 
vate benefaction throughout the empire. 

9. Some oi the statements, through credulity, and 
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others, in the desire of exciting admiration, may be 
greatly exaggerated; but in the coincidence of contem- 
porary testimony, it is not easy to determine the exact 
line which should mark tlie measure of our skepticism. 
Certain it is that the glowing picture I have given is 
warranted by those who saw these buildings in their 
pride, or shortly after they had been despoiled by the 
cupidity of their countrymen. — William H. Prescott. 



CXIX. — ELIZABETH AND JOHN ESTAUGH. 

" T^OST thou remember, Hannah, the great May-Meeting 

-■-^ in London, 
When I was still a child, how we sat in the silent assembly. 
Waiting upon the Lord in patient and passive submission ? 

2. " No one spake, till, at length, a young man, a stranger, 

John Estaugh, 

Moved by the Spirit, rose, as if he were John the Apos- 
tle, 

Speaking such words of power that they bowed our hearts, 
as a strong wind 

Bends the grass of the fields, or grain that is ripe for the 
sickle. 

3. " Thoughts of him, to-day, have been oft borne inward upon 

me. 
Wherefore, I do not know ; but strong is the feeling within 

me 
That once more I shall see a face I have never forgotten." 

4 E'en as she spake, they heard the musical jangle of sleigh- 
bells, 
First, far off, with a dreamy sound, and faint in the distance, 
Then, growing nearer and louder, and turning into the farm- 
yard, 
Till it stopped at the door, with sudden creaking of run- 
ners. . 
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5. Then, there were voices heard, as of two men talking to- 

gether, 
And to herself, as she listened, upbraiding, said Hannah, the 

housemaid, 
^ It is Joseph come back, and I wonder what stranger is 

with him." 

6. Down from its naU, she took and lighted the great tin lan- 

tern. 
Pierced with holes, and round, and roofed like the top of a 

light-house. 
And went forth to receive the coming guest at the door- 
way. 
Casting into the dark a net- work of glimmer and shadow 
Over the falling snow, the yellow sleigh, and the horses, 
And the forms of men, snow-covered, looming gigantic 

7. Then, giving Joseph the lantern, she entered the house with 

the stranger. 
Youthful he was and tall, and his cheeks aglow with the 

night air ; 
And, as he entered, Elizabeth rose, and, going to meet him. 
Quickly gave him her hand, and said, " Thou art welcome, 

John Estaugh." 

8. And the stranger replied, with staid and quiet behavior, 

" Dost thou remember me still, Elizabeth ? After so many 
Years have passed, it seemeth a wonderful thing that I find 

thee. 
Surely the hand of the Lord conducted me here to thy 

threshold." 

9. And Elizabeth answered with confident voice, and serenely 
Looking into his face, with her innocent eyes, as she an- 
swered, 

" Surely the hand of the Lord is in it ; his Spirit hath led 

thee 
Out of the darkness and storm to the light and peace of 

my fireside." 
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10. Then, with stamping of feet, the door was opened, and 
Joseph 

Entered, bearing the lantern ; and, carefully blowing the 
light out, 

Hung it up on its nail, and all sat down to their supper ; 

For underneath that roof was no distinction of persons. 

But one family only, one heart, one hearth, and one house- 
hold. 



CXX. — ELIZABETH AND JOHN ESTAUGH — 

Concluded. 

TT came to pass, one pleasant morning, that slowly 
-*- Up the road there came a cavalcade, as of pilgrims, 
Men and women, wending their way to Quarterly Meeting 
In the neighboring town ; and with them came, riding, John 
Estaugh. 

2. At Elizabeth's door they stopped to rest, and, alighting, 
Tasted the currant wine, and the bread of rye, and the 

honey 
Brought from the hives that stood by the sunny wall of the 

garden ; 
Then, remounted their horses, refreshed, and continued their 

journey, 
And Elizabeth with them, and Joseph, and Hannah the 

housemaid. 

3. But, as they started, Elizabeth lingered a little, and leaning 
Over her horse's neck, in a whisper said to John Estaugh, 

" Tarry awhile behind, for I have something to tell thee, 
Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence of others ; 
Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it concerneth." 

4. They rode slowly along through the woods, conversing to- 

gether. 
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It was a pleasure to breathe the fragrant air of the forest ; 
It wus a pleasure to live on that bright aud happj May 
morning 1 

6. Then Elixabeth said, though still with a certain reluctance, 
Aa if impelled to reveal a secret she faiu would have 

guarded, 
"I will no longer conceal what is laid upon me to tell 

I have received from the Lord a charge to love thee, Johu 

Estaugh." 



6. And John Estaugh made answer, surprised by the words 

she had spoken, — 
" Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy ways, thy meekness 

of spirit; 
Pleasant thy frankness of speech, and thy soul's immaculate 

whiteness, 
Love without dissimulation, a holy and inward adorning. 
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7. '^ But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to direct me. 
When the Lord's work is done, and the toil and the labor 

completed 
He hath appointed to me, I will gather into the stillness 
Of my own heart awhile, and Hsten and wait for his guid- 
ance." 

8. Then Elizabeth said, not troubled or wounded in spirit, 

" So it is best, John Estaugh. We will not speak of it fur- 
ther. 
It hath been laid upon me to tell thee this, for to-morrow 
Thou art going away, across the sea, and I know not 
When I shall see thee more; but, if the Lord hath de- 
creed it. 
Thou wilt return again, to seek me here and to find me." 
And they rode onward in silence, and entered the town with 
the others. 

9. Meanwhile, John Estaugh departed across the sea, and, de- 

parting. 
Carried, hid in his heart, a secret sacred and precious, 
Filling its chambers with fragrance, and seeming to him in 

its sweetness 
Mary's ointment of spikenard, that filled all the house with 

its odor. 

10. Oh, lost days of delight, that are wasted in doubting and 

waiting ! 

Oh, lost hours and days in which we might have been 
happy ! 

But the light shone at last, and guided his wavering foot- 
steps. 

And, at last, came the voice, imperative, questionless, certain. 

11. Then John Estaugh came back o'er the sea for the gift that 

was offered, 
Better than houses and lands, — the gift of a woman's affec- 
tion. 
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Aiid, on the First- Day that followed, he rose in the Silent 

Assembly, 
Holding in his strong hand a hand that trembled a little. 
Promising to be kind and true and faithful in all things. 
Such were the marriage-rites of John and Elizabeth Es- 

taugh. H. W. Longfellow. 



CXXI. — APPEAL TO THE REPUBLIC. 

"TTTHEN we reflect on what has been, and is now, is 
^^ it possible not to feel a profound sense of the re- 
sponsibility of this republic to all future ages ? What 
vast motives press upon us for lofty efforts ! What brill- 
iant prospects invite our enthusiasm! What solemn 
warnings at once demand our vigilance and moderate 
our confidence ! 

2. We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the 
last experiment of self-government by the people. We 
have begun it under circumstances of the most auspicious 
nature. We are in the vigor of youth. Our growth has 
never been checked by the oppressions of tyranny. Our 
constitutions have never been enfeebled by the vices or 
luxuries of the OW World. Such as we are, we have 
been from the beginning; — simple, hardy, intelligent, 
accustomed to self-government and self-respect. 

3. The Atlantic rolls between us and any formidable 
foe. Within our own territory, stret^jhing through many 
degrees of latitude and longitude, we have the choice of 
many products, and many means of independence. The 
government is mild. The press is free. Religion is free. 
Knowledge reaches, or may reach, every home. What 
fairer prospect of success could be presented? What 
means more adequate to accomplish the sublime end? 
What more is necessary than for the people to preserve 
what they themselves have created ? 
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4. Already has the age caught the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. It has already ascended the Andes, and snuflFed 
the breezes of both oceans. It has infused itself into the 
life-blood of Europe, and warmed the sunny plains of 
France and the lowlands of Holland. It has touched 
the philosophy of Germany and the North, and, moving 
onward to the South, has opened to Greece the lessons of 
her better days. 

5. Can it be that America, under such circumstances, 
can betray herself ? that she is to be added to the cata- 
logue of republics, the inscription of whose ruins is, 
" They were, but they are not ! " Forbid it, my country- 
men ; forbid it, Heaven ! 

6. I call upon you, fathers, by the shades of your an- 
cestors, by the dear ashes which repose in this precious 
soil, by all you are, and all you hope to be ; resist every 
project of disunion; resist every encroachment upon your 
liberties ; resist every attempt to fetter your consciences, 
or smother your public schools, or extinguish your system 
of public instruction. 

7. I call upon you, mothers, by that which never fails 
in woman, — the love of your offspring ; teach them, as 
they climb your knees or lean upon your bosom, the 
blessing of liberty. Swear them at» the altar, as with 
their baptismal vows, to be true to their country, and 
never to forget or forsake her. 

8. I call upon you, young men, to remember whose 
sons you are, whose inheritance you possess. Life can 
never be too short, which brings nothing but disgrace 
and oppression. Death can never come too soon, if 
necessary in defense of the liberties of your country. 

9. I call upon you, old men, for your counsel, your 
prayers, and your benedictions. May your gray hairs not 
go down in sorrow to the grave, with the recollection 
that you have lived in vain. May your last sun not 
sink in the west upon a nation of slaves. 
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10. No 1 I read in the destiny of my country far bet- 
ter hopes, far brighter visions. We who are now as- 
sembled here must soon be gathered to the congregation 
of other days. The time for our departure is at hand, 
to make way for our children upon the theater of life. 
May God speed them and theirs. May he, who at the 
distance of another century shall stand here to celebrate 
this day, still look round upon a free, happy, and virtu- 
ous people. May he have reason to exult as we do! 
May he, with all the enthusiasm of truth, as well as of 
poetry, exclaim that here is still his country, — 

" Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms." 

Joseph Story. 



CXXII.— ROME AND CARTHAGE. 

"DOME, like the eagle, her formidable symbol, spreads 
^ her wings, displays her powerful talons, seizes the 
lightning, and takes her flight. Carthage is the sun of 
the world ; it is on Carthage that her eyes are fixed. 
Carthage is mistress of seas. Carthage is mistress of 
peoples. She is a magnificent city, full of splendor and 
opulence, glowing at every point with the strange arts of 
the Orient. 

2. Her inhabitants are polished, refined, finished, and 
lack nothing that labor, men, and time, can command. 
In a word, she is the metropolis of Africa, and at the 
height of her culture ; she can mount no higher, and 
every step onward will now be downward. Rome, on 
the contrary, has nothing. She is half savage, half bar- 
barous. She has her education and her fortune alike to 
gain. All is before her ; nothing, behind. 

3. Long, the two nations are face to face. The one, suns 
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herself in her glory ; the other, is growing in obscurity. 
But, little by little, air and place are needed by both for 
development. Rome begins to crowd Carthage ; for long 
has Carthage pressed on Rome. Seated on the opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean, the two cities look one an- 
other in the eye. This sea no longer suffices to separate 
them. Europe and Africa are in the balance, weigh- 
ing one against the other. Like two overcharged electric 
clouds, they approach too near each other. They are 
eager to mingle tJieir lightnings. Here is the climax of 
this sublime drama. 

4. What actors are before us ! Two races, — this one, 
of merchants and sailors ; that one, of farmers and sol- 
diers ; two peoples, one ruling by gold, one ruling by 
iron ; two republics, one theocratic, one aristocratic ; 
Rome and Carthage ; Rome with her army, Carthage 
with her fleet; Carthage, old, rich, and crafty; Rome, 
young, poor, and strong ; the past and the future ; the 
spirit of discovery and the spirit of conquest ; the genius 
of travel and commerce, the demon of war and ambition ; 
the east and the south on one side, the west and the 
north on the other ; in short, two worlds, the civilization 
of Africa and the civilization of Europe. 

6. Each takes full measure of the other. Their atti- 
tudes before the conflict are equally formidable. Rome, 
within the narrow confines of her world, gathers all her 
forces, all her tribes. Carthage, who holds in her power 
Spain, Armorica, and that Britain that the Romans be- 
lieved to be at the end of the universe, is ready to board 
the European ship. 

6. The battle-flames blaze forth. In coarse, strong lines, 
Rome copies the navy of her rival. The war at once 
breaks forth in the peninsula and the islands. Rome 
collides with Carthage in that Sicily where Greece and 
Egypt had already met, in that Spain where, later yet, 
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Europe and Africa met in contest, the east and the west, 
the south and north. 

7. Little by little the combat thickens, — the world 
takes fire. It is a hand to hand fight of Titans, who seize 
one another, and quit their hold only to seize each other 
again. They meet again, and are mutually repulsed. 
Carthage crosses the Alps ; Rome passes the sea. The 
two nations, personified in their two leaders, Hannibal 
and Scipio, each grasping the other with fury, strive to 
end the conflict. It is a duel without quarter, a combat 
to the death. Rome reels ; she utters the cry of anguish, 
" Hannibal at the gates I " ... But once again she 
rises, gathers her forces for a last blow, hurls herself on 
Carthage, and destroys her from the face of the earth. 

Victor Hugo. 



CXXIIL — SCENE FROM THE VESPERS OF PA- 
LERMO. 

SCENE. A VALLEY, WITH VINEYARDS AND COTTAGES. 

Group of Peasants, — Procida, disguised as a Pilgrim, among 

them, 

FIRST PEASANT. Aye, this was wont to be a festal 
time 
In days gone by ! I can remember well 
The old familiar melodies that rose, 
At break of morn, from all our purple hills, 
To welcome in the vintage. Never since 
Hath music seemed so sweet. But the light hearts, 
Which to those measures beat so joyously, 
Are tamed to stillness now. There is no voice 
Of joy through all the land. 

Second Peasant, Yes ! there are sounds 

Of revelry within the palaces 
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And the fair castles of our ancient lords, 
Where now the stranger banquets. Ye may hear 
From thence the peals of song and laughter rise 
At midnight's deepest hour. 

Third Peasant Alas ! we sat, 

In happier days, so peacefully beneath 

The olives and the vines our fathers reared, 

Encircled by our children, whose quick steps 

Flew by us in the dance ! The time hath been 

When peace was in the hamlet, wheresoe'er 

The storm might gather. But this yoke of France 

Falls on the peasant's neck as heavily 

As on the crested chieftain's. We are bowed 

E'en to the earth. 

Peasants Child. . My father, tell me, when 
Shall the gay song and dance again resound 
Amid our chestnut woods, as in those days 
Of which thou'rt wont to tell the joyous tale ? 

First Peasant When there are light and. reckless hearts, 

once more. 
In Sicily's green vales. Alas ! my boy. 
Men meet not to quaff the foaming bowl. 
To hear the mirthful song, and cast aside 
The weight of work-day care ; they meet to speak 
Of wrongs and sorrows, and to whisper thoughts 
They dare not breathe aloud. 

Procida {from the background). Aye, it is well 
So to relieve th' o'erburdened heart, which pants 
Beneath its weight of wrongs ; but better far 
In silence to avenge them ! 

Second Peasant What deep voice 

Came with that startling tone ? 

First Peasant, It was our guest's, 

The stranger pilgrim, who hath sojourned here 
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Since yester-mom. Good neighbors, mark him well : 

He hath a stately bearing, and an eye 

Whose glance looks through the heart. His mien accords 

111 with such vestments. How he folds around him 

His pilgrim cloak, e*en as it were a robe 

Of knightly ermine ! That commanding step 

Should have been used in courts and camps to move. 

Mark him ! 

Second Peasant, Nay, rather, mark him not ; the times 

Are fearful, and they teach the boldest hearts 

A cautious lesson. What should bring him here ? 

I^trst Peasant. He spoke of vengeance ! 

Second Peasant. Peace ! We are beset 
By snares on every side ; and we must learn 
In silence and in patience to endure. 
Talk not of vengeance ; for the word is death. 

Procida (coming forward indignantly). The word is death ! 

And what hath life for thee^ 
That thou shouldst cling to it thus ? Thou abject thing ! 
Whose very soul is molded to the yoke, 
And stamped with servitude. What ! is it life. 
Thus, at a breeze, to start, to school thy voice 
Into low, fearful whispers, and to cast 
Pale, jealous looks around thee, lest, e'en then, 
Strangers should catch its echo ? Is there aught 
In this so precious, that thy furrowed cheek 
Is blanched with terror at the passing thought 
Of hazarding some few and evil days, 
Which drag thus poorly on ? 

Peasants. Away, away ! 

Leave us ; for there is danger in thy presence. 

Procida. Why, what is danger ? Are there deeper ills 
Than those ye bear thus calmly ? Ye have drained 
The cup of bitterness, till naught remains 
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To fear or shrink from ; therefore, be ye strong ! 
Power dwelleth with despair. Why start ye thus 
At words which are but echoes of the thoughts 
Locked in your secret souls ? Full well I know 
There is not one among you but hath nursed 
Some proud, indignant feeling which doth make 
One conflict of his life. I know thy wrongs, 
And thine, and thine ; but if within your breasts 
There is no chord that vibrates to my voice, 
Then, fare ye well ! 

First Peasant (coming forward). No, no ! say on, say on ! 
There are still free and fiery hearts e'en here, 
That kindle at thy words. 

Second Peasant If that, indeed. 

Thou hast a hope to give us. 

Procida. There is hope 

For all who suffer with indignant thoughts 

Which work in silent strength. What ! think ye Heaven 

Overlooks the oppressor, if he bear, awhile. 

His crested head on high ? I tell you, no ! 

The avenger will not sleep. It was an hour 

Of triumph to the conqueror, when our king, 

Our young brave Conradin, in life's fair mom. 

On the red scaffold died. Yet not the less 

Is Justice throned above ; and her good time 

Comes rushing on in storms ; that royal blood 

Hath lifted an accusing voice from earth. 

And hath been heard. The traces of the past 

Fade in man*s heart, but ne'er doth Heaven forget. 

First Peasant. Had we but arms and leaders, we are men 
Who might earn vengeance yet ; but, wanting these, 
What wouldst thou have us do ? 

Procida. ' Be vigilant ! 

And, when the signal wakes the land, arise ! 
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The peasant's arm is strong ; and there shall be 
A rich and noble harvest. Fare ye well ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 



CXXIV. — LIBERTY TRIUMPHANT. 

Address delivered on laying the corner-stone of the new wing of the Capitol at 

Washin^n, July 4, 1851. 

r\^ the Fourth of July, 1776, the representatives of 
^^ the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, declared that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States. This 
declaration, made by most patriotic and resolute men, 
trusting in the justice of their cause and the protection 
of Heaven, and yet made not without deep solicitude and 
anxiety, has now stood for seventy-five years, and still 
stands. 

2. It was sealed in blood. It has met dangers and 
overcome them ; it has had enemies and conquered them ; 
it has had detractors and abashed them all ; it has had 
doubting friends, but it has cleared all doubts away ; and 
now, to-day, raising its august form higher than the 
clouds, twenty millions of people contemplate it with 
hallowed love, and the world beholds it and the conse- 
quences which have followed from it, with profound 
admiration. 

3. This anniversary animates, and gladdens, and unites 
all American hearts. On other days of the year, we may 
be party men, indulging in controversies more or less im- 
portant to the public good ; we may have likes and dis- 
likes, and we may maintain our political differences, 
often with warm, and sometimes with angry feelings; 
but to-day we are Americans, all; and all nothing but 
Americans. 

4. Every man's heart swells within him, as lie remem- 
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bers that seventy-five years have rolled away and that 
the great inheritance of liberty is still his ; his, undi- 
minished and unimpaired ; his, in all its original glory ; 
his to enjoy, his to protect, and his to transmit to future 
generations. 

5. If Washington were now among us ; if he could 
draw around him the shades of the great public men of 
his own days, — patriots and warriors, orators and states- 
men, — and were to address us in their presence, would 
he not say to us, " Ye men of this generation, I rejoice 
and thank God for being able to see that our labors and 
toils and sacrifices were not in vain. You are prosper- 
ous, you are happy, you are grateful. The fire of lib- 
erty bums brightly and steadily in your hearts, while 
duty and law restrain it from bursting forth in wild and 
destructive conflagration. 

6. " Cherish liberty as you love it ; cherish its securi- 
ties as you wish to preserve it. Maintain the constitu- 
tion which we labored so painfully to establish, and 
which has been to you such a source of inestimable bless- 
ings. Preserve the Union of the States, cemented as it 
was by our prayers, our tears, and our blood. Be true 
to God, to your country, and to your duty. So shall the 
whole Eastern World follow the morning sun, to contem- 
plate you as a nation ; so shall all generations honor you 
as they honor us; and so shall the Almighty Power 
which so graciously protected us, and which now protects 
you, shower its everlasting blessings upon you and your 
posterity." 

7. Great father of your country ! we heed your words ; 
we feel their force, as if you now uttered them with lips 
of flesh and blood. Your example teaches us, your affec- 
tionate addresses teach us, your public life teaches us, the 
value of the blessings of the Union. Those blessings our 
fathers have tasted, and we have tasted and still taste. 
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Nor do we intend that those who come after us shall be 
denied the same high fruition. 

8. Our honor, as well as our happiness, is concerned. 
We cannot, we dare not, we will not, betray our sacred 
trust. We will not filch from posterity the treasure 
placed in our hands to be transmitted to future genera- 
tions. The bow that gilds the clouds in the heavens, the 
pillars that uphold the firmament, may disappear and fall 
away in the hour appointed by the will of God; but, 
until that day comes, or so long as our lives may last, no 
ruthless hand shall undermine that bright arch of Union 
and Liberty which spans the continent from Washington 
to California! — Daniel Webster. 



CXXV. — WINTER'S WILD BIRTHNIQHT. 

"TTTINTER'S wild birthnight ! In the fretful east, 
' ^ The uneasy wind moans with its sense of cold, 
And sends its sighs through gloomy mountain gorge, 
Along the valley, up the whitening hill, . 
To tease the sighing spirits of the pines, 
And waste in dismal woods their chilly life. 

2. The sky is dark, and on the huddled leaves — 
The restless, rustling leaves — sifts down the sleet 
Till the sharp crystals pin them to the earth, 
And they grow still beneath the rising storm. 
The roofless bullock hugs the sheltering stack, 
With cringing head and closely gathered feet, 
And waits with dumb endurance for the mom. 

3. Deep in a gusty cavern of the bam 

The witless calf stands blatant at bis chain ; 
While the brute mother, pent within her stall. 
With the wild stress of instinct goes distraught, 
And frets her horns, and bellows through the night. 
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:. The Btream hidb black ; and Uie far wateriall 
That sang so sweetly through the summer eves, 
And swelled aod swayed to zephyr'e softest breath, 
Leaps with a sulleii roar the dark abyss, 
And howls its hoarse responses to the wind. 



5. The mill is still. The distAnt &ctory. 

That swarmed yestreeo with many-lingered life, 
And bridged the river with a hundred bars 
Of molten light, is dark, and lifts its bulk 
With dim, uncertain angles, to the sky. 

6. Yet lower bows the storm. The leafless trees 
Lash their lithe limbs, and, with majestic voice, 
Call to each other through the deepening gloom ; 
And slender trunks that lean on burly boughs 
Shriek with the sharp abrasion ; and the oak. 
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Mellowed in fibre by unnumbered frosts, 
Yields to the shoulder of the Titan Blast, 
Forsakes its poise, and, with a booming crash. 
Sweeps a fierce passage to the smothered rocks. 
And lies a shattered ruin. J. G. Holland. 



CXXVI. — DANIEL WEBSTER BEFORE THE 

SUPREME COURT. 

Daniel Webster's argument before the Supreme Court of the United States 
against the attempted interference by the Legislature of New Hampshire with 
the vested rights of Dartmouth College was one of the greatest efforts of his 
life. In his eulogy upon Daniel Webster, delivered before the faculty and 
students of Dartmouth College, July 27, 1853, Rufus Choate quoted from a 
private letter written him by Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College, 
this graphic description of the scene in the Supreme Court, at Washington, on 
the occasion referred to. The case was argued Februar}*^,. 1818. In February, 
1819, the decbion was rendered, sustaining Mr. Webster upon all the points ad- 
vanced. 

TDEFORE going to Washington, I was told that, in 
-^^ arguing the case at Exeter, New Hampshire, Mr. 
Webster had left the whole court-room in tears. This, I 
confess, struck me unpleasantly ; any attempt at pathos 
on a purely legal question like this seemed hardly in 
good taste. 

2. On my way to Washington, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Webster. We were together for several days 
in Philadelphia, at the house of a common friend, and, as 
the college question was one of deep interest to literary 
men, we conversed often and largely on the subject. 

,3. As he dwelt upon the leading points of the case, in 
terms so calm, simple, and precise, I said to myself more 
than once in reference to the story I had heard, " What- 
ever may have seemed appropriate in defending the col- 
lege at home, and on her own ground, there will be no 
appeal to the feelings of Judge Marshall and his asso- 
ciates at Washington," 
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4. The Supreme Court of the United States held its 
session, that winter, in a mean apartment of moderate 
size, the Capitol not having been built after its destruc- 
tion in 1814. The audience, when the case came on, 
was therefore small, consisting chiefly of legal men, the 
^lite of the profession throughout the country. 

5. Mr. Webster entered upon his argument in the 
calm tone of easy and dignified conversation. His mat- 
ter was so completely at his command that he scarcely 
looked at his brief, but went on for more than four hours 
with a statement so luminous, and a chain of reasoning 
so easy to be understood, and yet approaching so nearly 
to absolute demonstration^ that he seemed to carry with 
him every man of the audience without the slightest 
effort or uneasiness on either side. 

6. It was hardly eloquence^ in the strict sense of the 
term ; it was pure reason. Now and then, for a sentence 
or two, his eye flashed and his voice swelled into a bolder 
note, as he uttered some emphatic thought ; but he in- 
stantly fell back into the tone of earnest conversation 
which ran throughout the great body of the speech. 

7. A single circumstance will show you the clearness 
and absorbing power of his argument. I observed that 
Judge Story at the opening of the case had prepared 
himself, pen in hand, as if to take copious minutes. Hour 
after hour, I saw him fixed in the same iattitude ; but, so 
far as I could perceive, with not a note on his paper. 

8. The argument closed, and I could not discover that he 
had taken a single note. Others around me remarked the 
same thing, and a friend spoke to him of the fact with sur- 
prise, when the judge remarked, " Everything was so clear, 
and so easy to remember, that not a note seemed necessary ; 
and in fact, I thought little or nothing about my notes." 

9. The argument ended. Mr. Webster stood for some 
moments silent before the court, while every eye was 
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fixed intently upon him. At length, addressing the 
Chief Justice, he proceeded thus : " This, sir, is my case. 
It is the case, not merely of that humble institution, 
it is the case of every college in our land. It is more. 
It is the case of every eleemosynary institution through- 
out the country — of all those great charities founded 
by the piety of our ancestors to alleviate human misery, 
and scatter blessings along the pathway of life. 

10. " It is more ! It is, in some sense, the case of every 
man among us who has any property of which he may be 
stripped ; for the question is simply this: Shall our State 
Legislatures be allowed to take that which is not their 
own, to turn it from its original use, and apply it to such 
ends or purposes as they, in their discretion, may see fit ? 

11. " Sir, you may destroy this little institution : it is 
weak ; it is in your hands ! I know it is one of the 
lesser lights in the literary horizon of our country. You 
may put it out. But, if you do so, you must carry 
through your work ! You must extinguish, one after 
another, all those greater lights of science which for more 
than a century have thrown their radiance over our land ! 

12. " It is, sir, as I have said, a small college. And 
yet there are those who love it " — Here the feelings 
which he had thus far succeeded in keeping down broke 
forth. His lips quivered : his firm cheeks trembled with 
emotion ; his eyes filled with tears, his voice choked, and 
he seemed struggling to the utmost simply to gain that 
mastery over himself which might save him from an 
unmanly burst of feeling. 

13. I will not attempt to give you the few broken 
words of tenderness in which he went on to speak of his 
attachment to the college. The whole seemed to be min- 
gled throughout with the recollections of father, mother, 
brother, and all the privations and trials through which 
he had made his way into life. Every one saw that it 

25 
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was wholly unpremeditated, a pressure on his heart, 
which sought relief in words and tears. 

14. The court-room, during these two or three min- 
utes, presented an extraordinary spectacle. — Chief Justice 
Marshall, with his tall and gaunt figure bent over, as if 
to catch the slightest whisper, the deep f un'ows of his 
cheek expanded with emotion, and his eyes suffused with 
tears ; Mr. Justice Washington at his side, with his small 
emaciated frame, and countenance more like marble than 
I ever saw on any other human being, leaning forward 
with an eager, troubled look ; and the remainder of the 
court, at the two extremities, pressing, as it were, toward 
a single point, while the audience below were wrapping 
themselves round in closer folds beneath the bench, to 
catch each look and every movement of the speaker's 
face. 

15. If a painter could give us the scene on canvas, — 
those forms and countenances, and Daniel Webster as he 
there stood in the midst, — it would be one of the most 
touching pictures in the history of eloquence. • 

16. One thing it taught me, that the pathetic depends, 
not merely on the words uttered, but still more on the 
estimate we put upon him who utters them. There was 
not one among the strong-minded men of that assem- 
bly, who could think it immanly to weep, when he saw 
standing before him the man who had made such an ar- 
gument, melted into the tenderness of a child. 

17. Mr. Webster had now recovered his composure, 
and, fixing his keen eye on the Chief Justice, said, in 
that deep tone with which he sometimes thrilled the heart 
of an audience, " Sir, I know not how others may feel " 
(glancing at the opponents of the college before him), 
" but, for myself, when I see my Alma Mater surrounded, 
like Caesar in the senate-house, by those who are reiterat- 
ing stab after stab, I would not, for this right hand, have 
her turn to . me and say, ' And thou too^ my son ' /^'* 
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18. He sat down. There was a death-like stillness 
throughout the room for some moments ; every one 
seemed to be slowly recovering himself, and coming grad- 
ually back to the ordinary range of thought and feel- 
ing. — Chauncey A. Groodrtch. 



CXXVn. — THE RETURN OF COLUMBUS TO 

SPAIN. 

"TN the spring of 1493, while the court was still at 
Barcelona, letters were received from Christopher 
Columbus, announcing his return to Spain, and the 
successful achievement of his great enterprise, by the 
discovery of land beyond the western ocean. The sov- 
ereigns were now filled with a natural impatience to 
ascertain the extent and other particulars of the impor- 
tant discovery ; and they transmitted instant instructions 
to the admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he should 
have mad(? the preliminary arrangements for the further 
prosecution of his enterprise. 

2. The great navigator had succeeded, as is well known, 
after a voyage of many diflBculties, in descrying land on 
the 12th of October, 1492. After some months spent in 
exploring the delightful regions, now for the first time 
thrown open to the eyes of a European, he embarked in 
the year 1493 for Spain. One of his vessels had pre- 
viously foun4ered, and another had deserted him, so 
that he was left alone to retrace his course across the 
Atlantic. 

3. After a most tempestuous voyage, he was com- 
pelled to take shelter in the Tagus, sorely against his 
inclination. He experienced, however, a most honorable 
reception from the Portuguese monarch, John H., who did 
ample justice to the great qualities of Columbus, although 
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he had failed to profit by them.^ After a brief delay, the 
admiral resumed his voyage, and entered the harbor of 
Palos about noon, on the 15th of March, 1493, being 
exactly seven months and eleven days since his departure 
from that port. 

4. Great was the commotion in the little community 
of Palos, as they beheld the well-known vessel of the 
admiral reentering their harbor. Their desponding im- 
aginations had long since consigned him to a watery 
grave ; for, in addition to the preternatural horrors 
which hung over the voyage, they had experienced the 
most stormy and disastrous winter within the recollec- 
tion of the oldest mariners. Most of them had relatives 
or friends on board. They thronged immediately to the 
shore, to assure themselves, with their own eyes, of the 
truth of their return. 

5. When they beheld their faces once more, and saw 
them accompanied by the numerous evidences which 
they brought back of the success of the expedition, they 
burst forth in acclamations of joy and gratulati6n. They 
awaited the landing of Columbus, when the whole popu- 
lation of the place accompanied him and his crew to the 
principal church, where solemn thanksgivings were of- 
fered up for their return, while every bell in the village 
sent forth a joyous peal in honor of the happy event. 

6. The admiral was too desirous of presenting himself 
before the sovereigns to protract his stay long at Palos. 
He took with him on his journey specimens. of the multi- 
farious products of the newly-discovered regions. He 
was accompanied by several of the natives, arrayed in 
their simple barbaric costume, and decorated, as he 
passed through the principal cities, with collars, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments of gold, rudely fashioned ; he 

^ Some years before, Columbus had made an unsuccessful application to the 
Portuguese king for assistance, in the prosecution of his^ plan of discovery. 
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exhibited also considerable quantities of the same metal 
in dust and in crude masses, numerous vegetable exotics 
possessed of aromatic or medicinal virtue, and several 
kinds of quadrupeds unknown in Europe, and birds, 
whose variety of gaudy plumage gave a brilliant effect 
to the pageant. 

7. The admiral's progress through the country was 
everywhere impeded by the multitudes thronging forth 
to gaze at the extraordinary spectacle, and the more 
extraordinary man, who, in the emphatic language of 
that time, which has now lost its force from familiarity, 
first revealed the existence of a " New World." As he 
passed through the busy, populous city of Seville, every 
window, balcony, and house-top, which could afford a 
glimpse of him, is said to have been crowded with spec- 
tators. 

8. It was the middle of April before Columbus reached 
Barcelona. The nobility and cavaliers in attendance on 
the court, together with the authorities of the city, came 
to the gat6s to receive him, and escorted him to the royal 
presence. Ferdinand and Isabella were seated, with their 
son. Prince John, under a superb canopy of state, await- 
ing his arrival. On his approach, they rose from their 
seats, and, extending their hands to him, in salutation, 
caused him to be seated before them. These were 
unprecedented marks of condescension, to a person of 
Columbus's rank, in the haughty and ceremonious court 
of Castile. 

9. It was, indeed, the proudest moment in the life of 
Columbus. He had fully established the truth of his 
long-contested theory, in the face of argument, sophistry, 
sneer, skepticism, and contempt. He had achieved this, 
not by chance, but by calculation, supported through the 
most adverse circumstances by consummate conduct. The 
honors paid him, which had hitherto been reserved only 
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for rank, or fortune, or military success purchased by the 
blood and tears of thousands, were, in his case, a homage 
to intellectual power successfully exerted in behalf of the 
noblest interests of humanity. 

10. After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested of 
Columbus a recital of his adventures. His manner was 
sedate and dignified, but warmed by the glow of natural 
enthusiasm. He enumerated the several islands he had 
visited, expatiated on the temperate character of the ch- 
mate, and the capacity of the soil for every variety of 
production, appealing to the samples imported by him as 
evidence of their natural productiveness, 

11. He dwelt more at large on the precious metals to 
be found in these islands, which he inferred, less from the 
specimens actually obtained, than from -the uniform testi- 
mony of the natives to their abundance in the unexplored 
regions of the interior. Lastly, he pointed out the wide 
scope afforded to Christian zeal in the illumination of a 
race of men whose minds, far from being wedded to any 
system of idolatry, were prepared, by their extreme sim- 
plicity, for the reception of pure and uncorrupted doctrine. 

12. This last consideration touched Isabella's heart 
most sensibly; and the whole audience, kindled with 
various emotions by the speaker's eloquence, filled up 
the perspective with the gorgeous coloring of their own 
fancies, as ambition, or avarice, or devotional feeling, pre- 
dominated in their bosoms. When Columbus ceased, the 
king and queen, together with all present, cast themselves 
on their knees in grateful thanksgivings, while the solemn 
strains of the Te Deum were poured forth by the choir 
of the royal chapel, as in commemoration of some glori- 
ous victory. — Wm, H. Prescott. 
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CXXVIIL — THE BOYS.i 

TTAS there any old fellow got mixed with the boys ? 
-■ — *- If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the almanac's cheat and the catalogue's spite ! 
Old Time is a liar ! we're twenty to-night ! 

2. We're twenty ! We're twenty ! Who says we are more ? 
He 's tipsy, — young jackanapes ! Show him the door ! 

" Gray temples at twenty ? " Yes ! white if we please ; 
Where the snow-flakes fall thickest there's nothing can 
freeze ! 

3. Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the mistake ! 
Look close, — you will see not a sign of a flake ! 
We want some new garlands for those we have shed, 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 

4. We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been 

told, 
Of talking — in public — as if we were old ; 
That boy, we call " Doctor," and this, we call "Judge ;" 
It 's a neat little fiction, — of course, it 's all fudge. 

5. That fellow 's the ^* Speaker," the one on the right ; 
" Mr. Mayor," my young one, how are you to-night ? 
That's our "Member of Congress," we say, when we 

chaff; 
There 's the " Reverend " — what 's his name ? — don't 
make me laugh. 

6. That boy with the grave mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful book. 
And the Royal Society thought it was true ! 

So they chose him right in, — a good joke it was, too ! 

1 This poem was delivered on the occasion of a meeting of his class of 1829, 
thirty years after their graduation. He addresses his classmates as '* boys.'' 
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7. There 's a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain, 
That could harness a team with a logical chain ; 
When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire, 

We called him the " Justice," but now he 's the " Squire." 

8. And there 's a nice youngster of excellent pith ; 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, — 
Just read on his medal, " My country, .... of thee " ! 

9. You hear that boy laughing ? You think he 's all fun ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 
The children laugh loud, as they ti-oop to his call. 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all ! 

10. Yes ! we're boys, — always playing with tongue or with 

pen; 
And I sometimes have asked, " Shall we ever be men ? " 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay. 
Till the last dear companion drops, smiling, away ? 

11. Then here 's to our boyhood, its gold and its gray ! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May ! 
And, when we have done with our life-lasting toys. 
Dear Father, take care of thy children. The Boys ! 

Oliver W. Holmes. 



CXXIX. — REASONS FOR PROSECUTING THE 

WAR OF 1812.1 

nVVTR. SPEAKER : There are many reasons why this 
•^-^ country should never resort to war but for causes 
the most urgent and necessary. It is sufficient that, un- 
der a government like ours, none but such will justify it 
in the eye of the nation ; and, were I not satisfied that 

1 Speech in Congress, December 12, 1811. 
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such is our present cause, I certainly would be no advocate 
of the proposition now before the House. 

2. Sir, I consider the war, should it ensue, justifiable 
and necessary, by facts undoubted and universally ad- 
mitted. The extent, duration, and character of the in- 
juries received, the failure of those peaceful means hith- 
erto resorted to for the redress of our wrongs, is my proof 
that it is necessary. 

3. Why should I mention the impressment of our sea- 
men ; depredation on every branch of our commerce, in- 
cluding the direct export trade, continued for years, and 
made under laws which professedly undertake to regulate 
our trade with other nations ; negotiation resorted to, 
time after time, till it has become hopeless ; the restrict- 
ive system persisted in, to avoid war, and in the vain 
expectation of returning justice ? The evil still grows, 
and, in each succeeding year, swells in extent and preten- 
sion beyond the preceding. 

4. The question, even in the opinion and admission of 
our opponents in this House, is reduced to this single 
point : Which shall we do — abandon, or defend our own 
commercial and maritime rights, and the personal liber- 
ties of our citizens employed in exerting them ? 

5. Sir, which alternative this House ought to embrace, 
it is not for me to say. I hope the decision is made al- 
ready by a higher authority than the voice of any man. 
It is not for the human tongue to instill the sense of 
independence and honor. This is the work of nature, 
a generous nature, that disdains tame submission to 
wrongs. 

6. The first argument of the gentleman from Virginia, 
which I shall notice, is the unprepared state of the coun- 
try. Whatever weight this argument might have in a 
question of immediate war, it surely has little in that of 
preparation for it. If our country is unprepared, let us 
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remedy the evil as soon as possible. Let the gentleman 
submit his plan ; and, if it is a reasonable one, I doubt 
not it will be supported by the House. 

7. We are next told of the expenses of the war, and 
that the people will not pay taxes. Why not ? Is it a 
want of capacity ? What ! with one million tons of 
shipping, a trade of nearly one hundred million dollars, 
manufactures of one hundred and fifty million dollars, 
and agriculture of twice that amount, shall we be told 
that the country wants capacity to raise and support ten 
or fifteen thousand additional regulars ? 

8. No ; it has the ability ; that is admitted ; but will 
it have the disposition ? Shall we, then, utter this libel 
on the nation ? Where will be found proof of a fact 
so disgraceful ? Is not the course a just and necessary 
one ? If taxes should become necessary, I do not hesitate 
to say the people will pay cheerfully. 

9. I know of only one principle to make a nation great, 
— to produce in this country, not merely the form, but 
the whole spirit of union ; and that is, to protect every 
citizen in the lawful pursuit of his business. He will then 
feel that he is backed by his government, that its arm 
is his arm, and he will rejoice in its increased strength 
and prosperity. This is the road that all great nations 
have trod. Protection and patriotism are reciprocal. 

10. The gentleman has not failed to touch on the ca- 
lamity of war, — that fruitful source of declamation by 
which pity becomes the advocate of cowardice; but I 
know not what we have to do with that subject. If the 
gentleman desires to repress the gallant ardor of our 
countrj^men by such topics, let me inform him that true 
courage regards only the cause, — that it^is just and nfeq^- 
sary, — and that it despises the pain and danger of war. 

11. If he really wishes to promote the cause of human- 
ity, let his eloquence be addressed to Lord Wellesley or 
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Mr. Percival, and not to the American Congress. Tell 
them, if they persist in such daring insult and injury to 
a neutral nation, that, however inclined to peace, it will 
be bound in honor and interest to resist ; that their pa- 
tience and benevolence, however great, will be exhausted ; 
that the calamity of war will ensue, and that they, in 
the opinion of wounded humanity, will be answerable for 
all its devastation and misery. Let melting pity, a re- 
gard to the interests of humanity, stay the hand of in- 
justice, and, my life on it, the gentleman will not find it 
difficult to call ofiE his countrymen from the bloody scenes 
of war. 

12. Again, the gentleman is at a loss to account for what 
he calls our hatred of England. He asks, " How can we 
hate the country of Locke, of Newton, Hampden, and 
Chatham, — having the same language and customs as 
ourselves, and descending from a common ancestry ? " Sir, 
the laws of human affection are uniform. If we have so 
much to attach us to that country, powerful, indeed, must 
be the cause that has overpowered it. 

John C. Calhoun. 



CXXX. — FLIGHT OF THE FAY. 

TTE piit his acorn helmet on ; 
-■ — *- It was plumed of the silk of the thistle-down : 
The corselet-plate that guarded his hreast 
Was once the wild bee's golden vest ; 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies ; 
His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
/ Studs of gold on a ground of green ; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished bright 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 



/ 
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2. Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed ; 

He bared his blade of the bent grass blue ; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed, 
And away, like a glance of thought, he flew, 
To skim the heavens and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 

3. The moth-fly, as he shot in air, 

Crept under the leaf and hid her there ; 

The Katy-did forgot its lay, 

The prowling gnat fled fast away. 

The fell mosquito checked his drone 

And folded his wings till the Fay was gone, 

And the wily beetle dropped his head. 

And fell on the ground as if he were dead ; 

They crouched them close in the darksome shade^ 

They quaked all o'er with awe and fear. 

For they had felt the blue-bent;, blade. 

And writhed at the prick of the elfin spear. 

4. Many a time, on a summer's night. 

When the sky was clear and the moon was bright, 

They had been roused from the haunted ground 

By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound ; 

They had heard the tiny bugle-horn, 

They had heard the twang of the maize-silk string, 

When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn 

And the nettle shaft through air was borne. 

Feathered with down of the hum-bird's wing, 

And now they deemed the courier ouphe. 

Some hunter sprite of the elfin ground ; 

And they watched, till they saw him mount the roof 

That canopies the world around ; 

Then, glad, they left their covert lair, 

And freaked about in the midnight air. 

5. Up to the vaulted firmament. 
His path the fire-fly courser bent, 
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And, at every gallop, on the wind 

He flung a glittering spark behind ; 

He flies like a feather in the blast, 

Till the flrst light cloud in the heaven is past ; 

But the shapes of air have begun their work, 

And a drizzling mist is round him cast. 

6. He cannot see through the mantle murk ; 
He shivers with cold, but he urges fast. 
Through storm and darkness, sleet and shade ; 
He lashes his ste^d and spurs amain. 

For shadowy hands have twitched the rein. 
And flame-shot tongues around him played, 
And, near him, many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity. 
And yells of rage and shrieks of fear 
Came screaming on his startled ear. 

7. His wings are wet around his breast. 
The plume hangs dripping from his crest. 

His eyes are blurred with the lightning's glare, 
And his ears are stunned with the thunder's blare ; 
But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew. 
He thrust before and he struck behind. 
Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through, 
And gashed their shadowy limbs of wind. 
Howling, the misty spectres flew ; 
They rend the air with frightful cries. 
For he has gained the welkin blue, 
And the land of clouds beneath him lies. 

Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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CXXXL — SUNRISE. 

1" HAD occasion, a few weeks since, to take the early 
train from Providence to Boston ; and, for this pur- 
pose, rose at two o'clock in the morning. Everything 
around was wrapped in darkness and hushed in silence, 
broken only by what seemed, at that hour, the unearthly 
clank and rush of the train. 

2. It was a mild, serene, midsummer's night ; the sky 
was without a cloud, the winds were whist. The moon, 
then in the last quarter, had just risen, and the stars 
shone with a spectral lustre, but little affected by her 
presence. 

3. Jupiter, two hours high, was the herald of the day ; 
the Pleiades, just above the horizon, shed their sweet in- 
fluence in the east ; Lyra sparkled near the zenith ; 
Andromeda veiled her newly-discovered glories from the 
naked eye in the south ; the steady pointers, far beneath 
the pole, looked meekly up from the depths of the north 
to their sovereign. 

4. Such was the glorious spectacle, as I entered the 
train. As we proceeded, the timid approach of twilight 
became more perceptible; the intense blue of the sky 
began to soften ; the smaller stars, like little children, 
went first to rest ; the sister beams of the Pleiades soon 
melted together ; but the bright constellations of the 
west and north remained unchanged. 

5. Steadily, the wondrous transfiguration went on. 
Hands of angels, hidden from mortal eyes, shifted the 
scenery of the heavens ; the glories of night dissolved 
into the glories of the dawn. The blue sky now turned 
more softly gray ; the great watch-stars shut up their 
holy eyes ; the east began to kindle. 

6. Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky ; 
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the whole celestial concave was filled with the inflowing 
tides of the morning light, which came pouring down 
from above in one great ocean of radiance, till, at length, 
as we reached the Blue Hills, a flash of purple fire blazed ' 
out from above the horizon, and turned the dewy tear- 
drops of flower and leaf into rubies and diamonds. 

7. I do not wonder at the superstition of the ancient 
Magians, who, in the morning of the world, went up to 
the hill-tops of Central Asia, and, ignorant of the true 
God, adored the most glorious work of his hand. But I 
am filled with amazement, when I am told that in this en- 
lightened age, and, in the heart of the Christian world, 
there are persons who can witness this daily manifesta- 
tion of the power and wisdom of the Creator, and yet 
say in their hearts, " There is no God." 

Edward Everett. 



CXXXII. — THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

riiHE morning dawned full darkly, the rain came flashing 

-^ down, 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt lit up the gloomy 

town : 
The thunder crashed across the heaven, the fatal hour was 

come, 
Yet aye broke in, with muffled beat, the 'larum of the drum. 
There was madness on the earth below and anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and rich and poor, came, forth to see 

him die. 

2. Ah God ! that ghastly gibbet ! how dismal 'tis to see 
The great, tall, spectral skeleton, the ladder, and the tree ! 
Hark ! Hark ! it is the clash of arms, the bells begin to 

toll, — 
He is coming ! he is coming ! God's mercy on his soul ! 
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One last long peal of thunder — the clouds are cleared away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks down amidst the daz* 
zling day. 

3. He is coming ! he is coming ! Like a bridegroom from his 

room, 
Came the hero from- his prison to the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, there was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle more proudly, than to die : 
There was color in his visage, though the cheeks of all were 

wan. 
And they marveled as they saw him pass, that great and 

goodly man ! 

4. A beam of light fell o'er him, like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder, as it were the path to 

Heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, and a stunning thunder 

roll, 

And no man dared to look aloft, for. fear was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, a hush, and then, a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky, — the work of death was 

done ! 

W. E. Aytoun. 



CXXXIII. — ENNOBLING RECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE REVOLUTION. 

TT has been usual, on occasions like the present, to 
give a history of the wrongs endured by our fathers ; 
but we have prouder and mor6 ennobling recollections 
connected with our Revolution. They are to be found in 
the spirit displayed by our fathers, when all their peti- 
tions had been slighted, their remonstrances despised, 
and their appeals to the generous sympathies of their 
brethren utterly disregarded. 

2. Yes, my friends, theirs was that pure and holy spirit 
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of devoted patriotism which never quailed beneath op- 
pression, which braved all dangers, trampled upon dif- 
ficulties, and, in. " the times which tried men's souls," 
taught them to be faithful to their principles, and to their 
country, true ; and which induced them in the very spirit 
of that Brutus whose mantle has fallen, in our own day, 
upon the shoulders of one so well able to wear it, to swear 
on the altar of liberty to give themselves up wholly to 
their country. 

3. There is one characteristic, however, of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, which, constituting as it does its living 
principle, its proud distinction, and its crowning glory, 
cannot be passed over in silence. It is this, — that our 
Revolution had its origin, not so much in the weight of 
actual oppression, as in the great principle, — the sacred 
duty of resistance to the exercise of unauthorized power. 

4. Other nations have been driven to rebellion by the 
iron hand of despotism, — the insupportable weight of 
oppression, which, leaving men nothing worth living 
for, has taken away the fear of death itself, and caused 
them to rush upon the spears of their enemies, or to break 
their chains upon the heads of their oppressoi-s ; but it 
was a tax of threepence a pound upon tea, imposed with- 
out right, which was considered by our ancestors as a 
burden too grievous to be borne. And why ? Because 
they were men " who felt oppression's lightest finger as 
a mountain weight ; " and, in the fine* language of that 
just and beautiful tribute paid to their character by one 
" whose praises will wear well," they " judged of the 
grievance, by the badness of the principle ; they augured 
misgovemment at a distance, and snufifed the approach of 
tyranny in every tainted breeze, because they were men 
who, in the darkest hour, could say to their oppressors, 
* We have counted the cost, and find nothing so deplor- 
able as voluntary slavery ; ' and who were ready to ex- 

26 
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claim with the orator of Virginia, ' Give me liberty or give 
me death ! ' " 

5. Theirs was the same spirit which inspired the im- 
mortal Hampden to resist, at the peril of his life, the 
imposition of ship-money ; not because, as remarked by 
Burke, " the payment of twenty shillings would have 
ruined his fortune, but because the payment of half 
twenty shillings, or the principle on which it was de- 
manded, would have made him a slave." 

6. It was the spirit of liberty which still abides on the 
earth, and whose home is in the bosoms of the brave ; 
which, but yesterday, in " beautiful France," restored 
their violated charter ; which, even now, bums brightly on 
the towers of Belgium, and has rescued Poland from the 
tyrant's grasp; making their sons — aye, and their daugh- 
ters, too — the wonder and the admiration of the world, 
— the pride and glory of the hunf an race ! 

Robert Y. Mayne. 



CXXXIV. — TH ANATOPSIS. 

[ThanatopsU is composed of two Greek words, thanatoSj meaning deathy and 
qpsis, a view. The word, therefore, signifies a view of deaths or '* reflections on 
death."] 

TO him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 

2. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
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Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart, 

Go forth into the open sky, and list 

To nature's teaching, while, from all around, 

Comes a still voice, — 

3. " Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more. 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements. 

To be a brother to Xh' insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share and tre^s upon. 

4. « The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good. 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. 

5. « The hills. 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ; the vales. 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods ; rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
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Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. 

6. " All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce. 

Or lose -thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings, — yet the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep : the dead reign there alone. 

7. " So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh. 
When thou art gone ; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on ; and each one, as before. Will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their enjoyments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glides away, the sons of men. 
The youth, in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off. 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side. 
By those who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

8. " So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
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Thou go Dot like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Scourged, to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

Wm. Cullen Bryant. 



CXXXV. — BLOWING UP THE BRIDGE. 

"TT was a dark, mild evening in early spring. As the 
-^ Dutch fleet dropped slowly down the river Scheldt, 
they suddenly became luminous, each ship flaming out of 
the darkness, a phantom of living fire. The very waves 
of the river seemed glowing with the conflagration, while 
its banks were lighted up with a preternatural glare. 

2. It was a wild, pompous, theatrical spectacle. The 
array of soldiers on both sides the river, along the dikes 
and upon the bridge, with banners waving, and spear and 
cuirass glancing in the lurid light ; the demon fleet, 
guided by no human hand, wrapped in flames, and flit- 
ting through the darkness, with irregular movement, but 
portentous aspect, at the caprice of wind and tide ; the 
death-like silence of expectation, which had succeeded 
the sound of trumpet and the shouts of the soldiers ; and 
the weird glow which had supplanted the darkness, — 
all combined with the sense of imminent and mysterious 
danger to excite and repress the imagination. 

8. Presently, the Spaniards, as they gazed from the 
bridge, began to take heart again. One after another, 
many of the lesser vessels drifted blindly against the 
raft, where they entangled themselves among the hooks 
and gigantic spear-heads, and burned slowly out without 
causing any extensive conflagration. Others grounaed 
on the banks of the river, before reaching their destina- 
tion. Some sank in the stream. 
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4. Last of all came the two infernal ships, swaying un- 
steadily with the current ; — the pilots, of course, as they 
neared the bridge, having noiselessly effected their escape 
in the skiffs. The slight fire upon the deck scarcely illu- 
minated the dark, phantom-like hulls. Both were carried 
by the current clear of the raft, which, by a great error 
of judgment, as it now appeared, on the part of the 
builders, had only been made to protect the floating por- 
tion of the bridge. 

5. The Fortune came first, staggering inside the 
raft, and then lurching clumsily against the dike, and 
grounding near Kalloo, without touching the bridge. 
There was a moment's pause of expectation. At last, 
the slow-match upon the deck burned out, and there was 
a faint and partial explosion, by which little or no dam- 
age was produced. 

6. Parma instantly called for volunteers to board the 
mysterious vessel. The desperate expedition was headed 
by the bold Rowland Yorke, a Londoner, of whom, one 
day, there was more to be heard in Netherland history. 
The party sprang into the deserted and now harmless 
volcano, extinguishing the slight fires that were smol- 
dering on the deck, and thrusting spears and long poles 
into the hidden recesses of the hold. There was, how- 
ever, little time to pursue these perilous investigations, 
and the party soon made their escape to the bridge. 

7. The troops of Parma, crowding on the palisade, and 
looking over the parapets, now began to greet the exhi- 
bition with peals of derisive laughter. It was but child's 
play, they thought, to threaten a Spanish army, and a 
general like Alexander Farnese, with such paltry fire- 
works as these. 

8. Nevertheless, all eyes were anxiously fixed upon the 
remaining fire-ship, or "hell-burner," the JJope, which had 
now drifted very near the place of its destination. Tear- 
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ing her way between the raft and the shore, she struck 
heavily against the bridge on the Kalloo side^ close to 
the block-house at the commencement of the floating 
portion of the bridge. A thin wreath of smoke was 
seen curling over a slight and smoldering fire upon her 
deck. 

9. Marquis Richebourg, stajiding on the bridge, laughed 
loudly at the apparently impotent conclusion of the 
whole adventure. It was his last laugh on earth. A 
number of soldiers, at Parma's summons, instantly 
sprang on board this second mysterious vessel, and oc- 
cupied themselves, as the party on board the Fortune 
had done, in extinguishing the flames, and in endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the nature of the machine. Richebourg 
boldly directed from the bridge the hazardous experi- 
ments. 

10. At the same moment, a certain ensign, De Vega, 
who stood near the Prince of Parma, close to the block- 
house, approached him with vehement entreaties that he 
should retire. Alexander refused to stir from the spot, 
being anxious to learn the result of these investigations. 
Vega, moved by some instinctive and irresistible appre- 
hension, fell upon his knees, and, plucking the general 
earnestly by the cloak, implored him with such passion- 
ate words and gestures to leave the place, that the prince 
reluctantly yielded. 

11. It was not a moment too soon. The clock-work 
in the Hope had been better adjusted than the slow- 
match in the Fortune. Scarcely had Alexander reached 
the entrance to St. Mary's Fort, at the end of the bridge, 
when a horrible explosion was heard. The Hope disap- 
peared, together with the men who had boarded her, and 
the block-house, against which she had struck, with all 
its garrison, while a large portion of the bridge, with 
all the troops stationed upon it, had vanished into air. 
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12. It was the work of a single instant. The Scheldt 
yawned to its lowest depth, and then cast its waters 
across the dikes, deep into the forts, and far over the 
land. The earth shook as with the throb of a volcano. 
A wild glare lighted up the scene for one moment, and 
was then succeeded by pitchy darkness. Houses were 
toppled down, miles away, and not a living thing, even 
in remote places, could keep its feet. 



13. The air was filled with a rain of plow-shares, 
grave-stones, and marble balls, intermixed with the 
heads, limbs, and bodies of what had been human be- 
ings. Slabs of granite, vomited by the flaming ships, 
were found afterwards, at a le^^ue's distance, buried 
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deep in the earth. A thousand soldiers were destroyed 
in a second of time ; many of them being torn to shreds, 
beyond even the semblance of humanity. 

14. It had been agreed that the admiral should, im- 
mediately after the explosion of the fire-ships, send an 
eight-oared barge to ascertain the amount of- damage. 
If a breach had been effected, and a passage up to the 
city opened, he was to fire a rocket. At this signal, the 
fleet stationed at Lillo, carrying a heavy armament^ 
laden with provisions enough to relieve Antwerp from 
all anxiety, and ready to sail on the instant, was at once 
to force its way up the river. 

15. The deed was done. A breach two hundred feet 
in width was made. Had the most skillful pilot in 
Zealand held the helm of the Hope^ with a choice crew 
obedient to his orders, he could not have guided her 
more carefully than she had been directed by wind and 
tide. Avoiding the raft which lay in her way, she had, 
as it were, with the intelligence of a living creature, ful- 
filled the wishes of the daring genius that had created 
her ; she laid herself alongside the bridge, exactly at 
the most telling point. She had then destroyed herself, 
precisely at the right moment. 

16. All the effects, and more than all that had been 
predicted, had come to pass. The famous bridge was 
cleft through and through, and a thousand picked men — 
Parma's very " daintiest ': — were blown out of existence. 
The governor-general himself was lying stiff and stark 
upon the bridge which he said should be his triumphal 
monument or his tomb. His most distinguished oflBcers 
were dead, and all the survivors were dumb and blind 
with astonishment at the unheard-of convulsion. 

17. The passage was open for the fleet, and the fleet 
lay below, with sails spread, and oars in the rowlocks 
only waiting for the signal to bear up, at once, to the 
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scene of action, to smite out of existence all that re- 
mained of the splendid structure, and to carry relief and 
triumph into Antwerp. 

18. Not a soul slept in the city. The explosion had 
shaken its walls, and thousands of people thronged the 
streets, their hearts beating high with expectation. It 
was a moment of exquisite triumph. The Hope^ word of 
happy augury, had not been relied upon in vain, and 
Parma's seven months of patient labor had been annilii- 
lated in a moment. — J, Lothrop Motley (joibridged). 



CXXXVI. — HO-HO OF THE GOLDEN BELT. 

A BEAUTIFUL maiden was little Min-Ne, 
Eldest daughter of wise Wang-Ke ; 
Her skin had the color of safiron-tea, 
And her nose was flat as flat could be ; 
And never were seen such beautiful eyes, 
Two almond kernels in shape and size, 
Set in a couple of slanting gashes, 
And not in the least disfigured by lashes ; 
And, then, such feet ! 
. You'd scarcely meet, 
In the longest walk, through the grandest street 
(And you might go seeking 
From Nanking to Peking), 
A pair so remarkably small and neat 

2. Two little stumps, 
Mere pedal lumps, 

That toddle along with the funniest thumps, 
In China, you know, are reckoned trumps. 
It seems a trifle to make such a boast of it ! 
But how they will dress it, 
And bandage and press it, 
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By making the least, to make the most of it ! 
As you may suppose, she had plenty of beaux 
Bowing around her beautiful toes, 
Praising her feet, and eyes, and nose, 
In rapturous verse and elegant prose I 
She had lots of lovers, old and young : 
There was lofty Long, and babbling Lung, 
Opulent Tin, and eloquent Tung, 
Musical Sing, and, the rest among. 
Great Hang-Yu and You-be-Huiig. 

3. But, though they smiled, and smirked, and bowed, 
None could please her of all the crowd ; 

Lung and Tung she thought too loud ; 
Opulent Tin was much too proud ; 
Lofty Long was quite too tall ; 
Musical Sing sung very small ; 
And, most remarkable feat of all. 
Of great Hang-Yu the lady made game, 
And You-be-Hung she mocked the same, 
By echoing back his ugly name ! 

4. But the hardest heart is doomed to melt ; 
Love is a passion that will be felt ; 
And, just when scandal was making free 
To hint " what a pretty old maid she'd be," 
Little Min-Ne — 

Who but she ? — 

Married Ho-Ho of the Golden Belt ! 

A man, I must own, of bad reputation. 

And low in purse, though high in station, — 

A sort of imperial poor relation. 

Who ranked as the Emperor's second cousin 

Multiplied by a hundred dozen ; 

And, to mark the love the Emperor felt. 

Had a pension clear 

Of three pounds a year. 

And the honor of wearing a Golden Belt I 
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5. And gallant Ho-Ho 
Could really show 

A handsome face, as faces go 

In this Flowery Laud, where, you must know, 

The finest flowers of beauty grow. 

He'd the very widest kind of jaws, 

And his nails were like an eagle's claws, 

Xvk^ — though it may seem a wondrous tale — 

(Truth is mighty and will prevail !) 

He'd a quetie as long as the deepest cause 

Under the Emperor's chancery laws I 

6. Yet, how he managed to win Min-Ne, 
The men declared they couldn't see ; 
But all the ladies, over their tea. 

In this one point were known to agree : 
Four gifts were sent to aid his plea ; 
A smoking-pipe with a golden clog, 
A box of tea, and a poodle dog. 
And a painted heart that was all aflame. 
And bore, in blood, the lover's name. 
Ah ! how could presents pretty as these 
A delicate lady fail to please ? 
She smoked the pipe with the golden clog. 
And drank the tea, and ate the dog, 
And kept the heart — and that 's the way 
The match was made, the gossips say. 

7. I can't describe the wedding-day, 
Which fell in the lovely month of May ; 

• Nor stop to tell of the honey-moon, 

And how it vanished all too soon ; 
Alas ! that I the truth must speak. 
And say that in the fourteenth week, 
Soon as the wedding guests were gone, 
And their wedding suits began to doff, 
Min-Ne was weeping and " taking on," 
For he had been trying to " take her off." 
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8. Six wives, before, he had sent to Heaven, 
And, being partial to number " seven," 
He wished to add his latest pet. 

Just, perhaps, to make up the set ! 
Mayhap the rascal found a cause 
Of discontent in a certain clause 
In the Emperor's very liberal laws. 
Which gives, when a Golden Belt is wed. 
Six hundred pounds to furnish the bed ; 
And if, in turn, he marry a score. 
With every wife six hundred more. 

9. First, he tried to murder Min-Ne 
With a special cup of poisoned tea ; 
But the lady, smelling a mortal foe, 
Cried, " Ho-Ho ! 

I'm very fond of mild Souchong, 

But you, my love, you make it too strong.** 

10. At last, Ho-Ho, the treacherous man. 
Contrived the most consummate plan 
Invented since the world began ; 

He went and got him a savage dog 

Who'd eat a woman as soon as a frog ; 

Kept him a day without any prog. 

Then shut him up in an iron bin. 

Slipped the bolt, and locked him in ; 

Then, giving the key 

To poor Min-Ne, 

Said, " Love, there 's something you mustrCt see 

In the cbest beneath the orange-tree." 

11. Poor, mangled Min-Ne ! with her latest breath 
She told her father the cause of her death ; 
And so it reached the Emperor's ear. 

And his Highness said, " It is very clear 
Ho-Ho has committed a murder here ! " 
And he doomed Ho-Ho to end his life 
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By the terrible dog that killed his wife ; 
But in mercy (let his praise be sung !) 
His thirteen brothers were merely hung, 
And his slaves bambooed in the mildest way 
For a calendar month, three times a day. 
And that 's the way that justice dealt 
With wicked Ho-Ho of the Golden Belt ! 

John G. Saxe. 



CXXXVn. — WAR DISCOUNTENANCED.i 



w 



HAT, sir, is the question in dispute ? The carry- 
ing trade. What part of it ? The fair, the hon- 
est, and the useful trade, that is engaged in carrying our 
own productions to foreign markets, and bringing ba<;k 
their productions in exchange ? No, sir ; it is that car- 
rying trade which covers enemies' property, and carries 
the coffee, the sugar, and other West India products to 
the mother country. No, sir ; if this great agricultural 
nation is to be governed by Salem and Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Charles- 
ton, let gentlemen come out and say so ; and let a com- 
mittee of public safety be appointed from these towns to 
carry on the government. 

2.^1, for one, will not mortgage my property and my 
liberty to carry on this trade. The nation said so seven 
years ago ; I said so then, I say so now ; it is not for the 
honest carrying trade of America, but for this mushroom, 
this fungus of war, — for a trade which, as soon as the 
nations of Europe are at peace, will cease to exist, — it 
is for this that the spirit of avaricious traflBc would plunge 
us into war. 

3. But yet, sir, I have a more cogent reason against 

^ Speech in Congress, March, 1806. 
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going to war for the honor of the flag in the narrow seas, 
or any other maritime punctilio. It springs from my 
attachment to the principles of the government under 
which I live. I declare, in the face of day, that this 
government was not instituted for the purposes of of- 
fensive war. No ; it was framed, to use its own language, 
for tha common defense and general welfare, which are 
inconsistent with offensive war. 

4. As, in 1798, I was opposed to this species of war- 
fare, because I believed it would raze the Constitution to 
its very foundation ; so, in 1806, I am opposed to it on 
the very same grounds. No sooner do you put the Con- 
stitution to this use, ^- to a test which it is by no means 
calculated to endure, — than its incompetency to such 
purposes becomes manifest and apparent to all. I fear 
that, if you go into a foreign war, for a circuitous^ unfair 
foreign trade, you will come out without your Consti- 
tution. 

6. We shall be told that our government is too free, or, 
in other words, too weak and inefficient, — much virtue, 
sir, in terms ; — that we must give the President power 
to call forth the resources of the nation, — that is, to filch 
the last shilling from our pockets, or to drain the last drop 
of blood from our veins. 

6. I am against giving this power to- any man, be he 
who he may. The American people must either with- 
hold this* power, or resign their liberties. There is no 
other alternative. Nothing but the most imperious neces- 
sity will justify such a grant ; and is there a powerful 
enemy at our door ? You may begin with a First Con- 
sul, From that chrysalis state, he soon becomes an em- 
peror. You have your choice. It depends upon your 
election whether you will be a free, happy, and united 
people at home, or the light of your executive majesty 
shall beam across the ocean in one general blaze of the 
public liberty. — John Randolph, 
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CXXXVIII. — LADY CLARE. 

IT was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

2. I trow they did not part in scorn ; 

Lovers long betrothed were they ; 
They two will wed the morrow morn ; 
God's blessing on the day ! 

3. " He does not love me for my birth. 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 
He loves me for my own true worth. 
And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

4. In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, " Who was this that went from thee ? " 
" It was my cousin," said Lady Clare ; 
** To-morrow he weds with me." 

5. " Oh, God be thanked ! " said Alice the nurse, 

"That all comes round so just and fair; 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands. 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

6. " Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse ? " 

Said Lady Clare, " that ye speak 'so wild ? " 
" As God *s above," said Alice the nurse, 
" I speak the truth ; you are my child. 

7. " The old EarFs daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead." 

8. " Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

Oh, mother," she said, " if this be true. 
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To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

9. " Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 
'* But keep the secret for your life. 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's, 
When you are man and wife." 

10 " If I'm a beggar born," she said, 

" I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold. 
And fling the diamond necklace by." 

11. " Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 

" But keep the secret all ye can." 
She said, " Not so ; but I will know 
K there be any faith in man." 

12. " Nay now, what faith ? " said Alice the nurse ; 

" The man will cleave unto his right." 
" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
" Tho' I should die to-night." 

13. " Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child ! I sinned for thee." 
** Oh mother, mother, mother," she said, 
" So strange it seems to me. 

14. ** Yet here 's a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if this be so ; 
And lay your hand upon my head. 
And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

15. She clad herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare ; 
She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 

16. The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had bought 

Leapt up from where she lay, 
27 
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Dropt her head in the maiden's hand, 
And followed her all the way. 

17. Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 

" O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? " 

18. " If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am hut as my fortunes are ; 
I am a beggar born," she said, 
" And not the Lady Clare." 

19. " Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 

" For I am yours in word and in deed ; 
Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
" Your riddle is hard to read." 

20. Oh, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail ; 
She looked into Lord Ronald's eyes, 
And told him all her nurse's tale. 

21. He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turned, and kissed her where she stood. 
** If you are not the heiress born. 

And I," said he, " the next in blood — 

22. " If you are not the heiress born, 

And I," said he, " the lawful heir. 
We two will wed to-morrow mom, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare." 

Tennyson. 
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CXL.— THE MISSISSIPPI. 

rpHE Mississippi River is the guardian and the pledge 
of the union of the States of America. Had they 
been confined to the eastern slope of the AUeghanies, 
there would have been no geographical unity between 
them, and the thread of connection between lands that 
merely fringed the Atlantic must soon have been sun- 
dered. 

2. The father of rivers gathers his waters from all the 
clouds that break between the AUeghanies and the far- 
thest ranges of the Rocky Mountains. The ridges of the 
eastern chain bow their heads at the north and at the 
south ; so that, long before science became the companion 
of man, nature herself pointed out to the barbarous 
races how short portages join his tributary rivers to those 
of the Atlantic coast. 

3. At the other side, his mightiest arm interlocks with 
the arms of the Oregon and the Colorado, and, by the 
conformation of the earth itself, marshals highways to 
the Pacific. From his remotest springs, he refuses to suf- 
fer his waters to be divided ; but, as he beare them all to 
the bosom of the ocean, the myriads of flags that wave 
above his head are all the ensigns of one people. 

4. States, larger than kingdoms, flourish where he 
passes ; and, beneath his step, cities start into being, 
more marvelous in their reality than the fabled creations' 
of enchantment. His magnificent valley, lying in the 
best part of the temperate zone, salubrious and wonder- 
fully fertile, is the chosen muster-ground of the most 
various elements of human culture brought together by 
men, summoned from all the civilized nations of the 
earth, and bound in the bonds of common citizenship by 
the strong, invisible attraction of republican freedom. 

5. Now, that science has come to be the household 
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friend of trade and commerce and travel, and that na- 
ture has lent to wealth and intellect the use of her con- 
stant forces, the hills, once walls of division, are scaled 
or pierced or leveled ; and the two oceans, between 
which the republic has unassailably intrenched itself 
against the outward world, are bound together across the 
continent by friendly Imks of iron. — Greorge Bancroft. 
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ELEMENTS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. 



Short, but frequent drills on the following tables will 
be found very useful in giving clear and distinct enuncia- 
tion. I cannot too strongly recommend this practice. 

In these exercises, let the word that contains the ele- 
ment be repeatedly pronounced ; at each repetition sepa- 
rating more and more the given element from the other 
elements of the word, until it stands alone, thus : — - 

^ven, ^-ven, ^- -ven, € ven, ^, ^, e. 

mete, m-c-te, m- -^- -te, m — I — te, ^, ^, e. 

LONG SIMI»LB VOWEL SOUNDS. 

^, as in even, recent, ^ra, m^, h^, sc^ne, r^al, r^ap. 

<f, " " mate, fate, pate, ate, ale, take, lake, fade, 

a, " " ask, last, vast, staff, shaft, past, mast, graft, 

a, " " arm, ttfr, far, calm, palm, salve, halve, dflms. 

tJ, " " tJrn, burn, ctJr, ft^rl, ch^rn, tiiirn, ft^r, btirst. 

a, " " all, talk, salt, call, ball, hall, malt, walk, small. 

0, " " note, old, go, spoke, no, pole, vote, roll, smoke. 
00^ " " moon, loose, tooth, smooth, rood, f(^d, coon. 

SHORT SIMPLE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

i, as in tt, spill, grip, pit, mit, fit, tick, lit, in, ring. 
e " " m^t, w^t, p^t, l^t, g^t, s^t, r^d, sh^d, j^t, fr^t. 
a " " at, mat, fat, sat, gat, rat, bat, had, rap, lap. 
h " " not, got, l^t, shot, trJt, h^t, 5dd, rock, shock. 
fi ^^ ^' b£t, nut, shSt, rut, hfim, ttoi, much, thump. 
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0^ as in cross, loss, toss, moss, gone, trough, cough, wroth. 
" " ^bey, opinion, oblige, omit, opine, ogee. 

00 " " fo'&t, good, bot^k, co'^k, to'Ok, wood, ho'&d, nook. 

COMPOUND VOWEL SOUNDS. 

I, as in ice, rise, nice, high, mice, pint, fire, pine, kind. 
OM, " " hot^se, owt, pout, clowd, showt, rowt, found. 
0% " " voice, joint, foist, soil, oil, coin, loin, soil, moist. 
u " ** mute, lute, cure, pure, fume, mule, muse, fury. 

PBBFBCT CONSONANTS. 

^ as in jt?it, trip, jt?ipe, shojt?,^op, pippin^ ps,j^ chop. 
t " " ^oy, <ack, ha^, pe^, test^ pu^fy, tick, ma^, time. 
k " " Aeep, Aeel, jerA, sticA, AicA, nicA:, leaA, Aing, 
b " " Joy, by, 6owl, ro6, noJ, 6o6, 6a6He, niJ, Jay, moJ. 
d " " rfeep, day, mai, plod, did, rfirk, shod, dark. 
ff " " ffo, ^ive, ba^, dra^, ^a^jr^da^^er, plu^, jug, sprig. 
m " " way, ma,n, shaw, ham, hammer, mar, moon, aim. 
n " " nixn, nod, gun, fun, funny, clan, nail, ten, pan. 
ng " " sin^, riny, brin^, lon^, gon^, strong, stin^, pron^. 

PABTIAL CONSONANTS. 

t^ as in wet, wink, new, few, wit, wall, wilt, work, word, 
y " " yes, yawn, yard, yoke, you, yell, youth, yard. 
wA" " wAy, wAen, wAat, wAich, wAirl, wAip, wAite. 
A " " Aeat, Aate, Aast, Aard, Aurt, Aall, Aat, Aen, Ait, 
Aot, Aut, Aom, wAoUy, Aood. 

1 as in Zet, tike, te7Z, feZZ, jeZ?y, tiZy, puK, sheJl, loose. 

r " *' ran, road, far, mar, river, fire, spirit, ore, merit. 
/ " " fife, fun, loa/, chie/, di^er, sta^,/oil,/ix, li/b. 
8 " " «ee, «ip, ye«, hat«, «ift«, ma««y, le««, «pine, u«. 
sh " " «Aine, «Aop, hu«A, fie^A, ha^Aee^A, disA, ca«A,^Aelf . 

1 See § 20 Webster's Dictionary : " Principles of Pronunciation." 
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^A as in ^Ain, ^Aick, pi^A, paf A, iAorn, oa^A, iAump, clo^A. 

v " " vain, voice, rave, love, vote, civil, view, void. 

z " " 2one, 2eal, gra^^e, ma^e, diz^y, ^est, «ero, 25inc. 

2A " " as represented by z and % in a^ure, grazier, meas- 
ure, pleasure, treasure, hoorier, glazier, seizure. 

th as in <Aou, fAis, wi^A, o^Aer, fa^Aer, <Aen, ^Aine, f Aese. 

ch (= tsb, or nearly) as in cAill, cAild, ricA, ni<?Ae, cAine. 

X (= ks) as in taa;, ox^ ea:pect, tea;t, boa?, earpert, ea:pense. 

X (=ksh) as in ana^ious, lua:ury, reflearion, noajious. 
y (= dzh, or nearly) as in /am, /ar, /ost, /et, yaw, /est. 

X (= gz) as in ea:ist, ea;ample, ea;ert, ea;alt, ea^hort. 

Exercise on Conaonants, 
(No, 1.) 

(Note. — Make the consonants strong and full, and the vowels short 
and small. All of the elementary sounds are here represented.) 

B-a-B, D-f-D,F-oo-F,G-a-G,H-a6-H, J-u-J, K-l-K, L-8-L, 
M-a-M, N-ob-N, P-I-P, R-6-R, S-g-S, T-S-T, V-e-V, 

W-a^-V, Y-ft-Y, Z-&-Z, CH-<ir-CH, SH-fi-SH, TH-o-TH, 
TH-8-TH, r-T-NG-t-NG, a-ZH-ure, WH-fi-WH. 

(No. 2.) 

(Note. — Each consonant is given after, and before, all the long vowels 
in turn. The direction given under Exercise No. 1 is equally applicable 
here. Exercise slowly, then rapidly, but distinctly.) 

e-B, a-B, a-B, a-B fl-B, a-B, 6-B, ooB, 
B-e, B-a, B-a, Ba, B-u, B-g, B-o, B-oo. 

e-D, a-D, a-D, a-D, u-D, ft-D, o-D, ob-D, 
D-e, D-a, D-a, D-a, D-u, D-ft, D-6, D-oo. 

e-F, a-F, a-F, a-F, fi-F, a-F, o-F, o'o-F, 
F-e, F-a, F-a, F-a, F-fi, F-a, F-o, F-00. 

e-G, a-G, a-G, a-G, u-G, ^-G, q-G, ob-G, 
G-e, G-a, G-a, G-a, G-fl, G-a, G-o, G-00. 

e-H, a-H, a-H, a-H, u-H, a-H, o-H, 00-H, 
H-e, H-a, H-a, H-a, H-u, H-a, H-o, H-ob- 
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e-K, a-K, a-K, a-K, fi-K, ft-K, o-K, ob-K, 
K-e, K-a, K-a, K-a, K-u, K-s, K-6, K-ob. 

e-L, a-L, a-L, a-L, fi-L, ft-L, o-L, ob-L, 
L-e, L-a, L-a, L-a, L-u, L-a, L-o, L-db. 

e-M, SrM, a-M, a-M, fl-M, a-M, 6-M, oo-M, 
M-e, M-a, M-a, M-a, M-u, M-a, M-o, M-db. 

e-N, a-N, a-N, a-N, u-N, a-N, 6-N, ob-N, 
N-e, N-a, N-a, N-a, N-fi, N-a, N-o, N-ob. 

e-P, a-P, a-P, a-P, li-P, a-P, o-P, ob-P, 
P-e, P-a, P-a, P-a, P-u, P-a, P-6, P-ob. 

e-R, a-R, a-R, a-R, u-R, a-R, o-R, db-R, 
R-e,' R-a, R-a, R-a, R-u, R-a, R-o, R-db. 

e-S, a-S, a-S, a-S, <i-S, a-S, o-S, db-S, 
S-e, S-a, S-a, S-a, S-u, S-a, S-o, S-db. 

e-T, a-T, a-T, a-T, u-T, a-T, 6-T, db-T, 
T-e, T-a, T-a, T-a, T-fl, T-a, T-o, T-db. 

e-V, a-V, a-V, a-V, u-V, a-V, o-V, ob-Y, 
V-e, V-a, V-a, V-a, V-u, V-a, V-o, \-66. 

W-e, W-a, W-a, W-a, W-u, W-a, W-o, W-db. 

Y-e, Y-a, Y-a, Y-a, Y-u, Y-a, Y-d, Y-db. 

e-Z, a-Z, a-Z, a^Z, u-Z, a-Z, o-Z, db-Z, 
Z-e, Z-a, Z-a, Z-a, Z-u, Z-a, Z-o, Z-db. 

e-NG, a-NG, a-NG, i-NG, u-NG, a-NG, o-NG, 
db-NG. 

e-SH, a-SH, arSH, a-SH, u-SH, a-SH, o-SH, db-SH, 
SH-e, SH-a, SH-a, SH-a, SH-fl, SH-a, SH-o, SH-db. 

e-ZH, a-ZH, a-ZH, a-ZH, u-ZH, a-ZH, 6-ZH, db-ZH, 
ZH-e. ZH-a, ZH-a, ZH-a, ZH-u, ZH-a, ZH-d, ZH-db. 

e-TH, a-TH, arTH, a^TH, u-TH, a-TH, 6-TH, 
db-TH, 
TH-e, TH-a, TH-a, TH-a, TH-fl, TH-a, TH-o, TH-db. 

e-TH, a-TH, a-TH, arTH, fi-TH, a-TH, o-TH, 
db-TH, 
TH-e, TH-a, TH-a, TH-a, TH-u, TH-a, TH-d,TH-db. 

WH-e, WH-a, WH-a, WH-a, WH-u, WH-a, WH-o, 
WH-db. 
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e-CH, a-CH, jUCH, a-CH, u-CH, ft-CH, o-CH, 6b-CH, 
CH-a, CH-e, CH-a, CH-a, CH-fl, CH-a, CH^, CH^-q. 

e-J, a-J, a-J, a-J, u-J, ft-J, o-J, ob-J, 
J-e, J-a, J-a, J-a, J-u, J-§, J-o, J-ob. 

DIFFICULT COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 

Careful drill ,on the following combinations of conso- 
nants will be found invaluable as an aid to the distinct 
articulation of the consonant sounds, — an attainment of 
the highest importance to good reading. The lists of 
words, as also the range of combinations, may be extended 
according to the judgment of the teacher. The pupil 
should give, first, the sounds by themselves, then the 
words, then the sentence. 

Careful repetition will at last secure the correct sounds, 
when the sentence is spoken at an ordinary rate. The 
pupil must never stop short of this test of excellence. 

B,d,s,t. — rohV d9t^ hohV dst^ stabi'cZ*^, proJ'rfa^ 

Thou rohV dnt and stab6'd«^ and ran away. 

Bl,d,st. — tvQmhVdBt^ xvhbVdBt^ hohbVdst^ hehhVd^t. 

Then thou hdHbhVdst and ivQvahVdst^ and hohbVdBt home. 

Dl,d,s,t. — padrfZ'da^, ^AdVdst^ liandrrf«^, GxxAdVdat. 

Thou iondVdst the colt, and hridrdst the horse. 

D,n,d. — sadrf'w'rf, gladdf'n'd, madd'n'd, hnrd'n'd. 

For we are sadd'/i'rf while you are gladd'n'd, and they 
are madd'n'd. 

D,zh,d. — ca^'rf, lodff'd^ wedg'd^ jud/i. 

The birds were Hedged before they were ca^'df. 

Fl,d,s,t. — shulJTdst^ ujVdst^ vdljVdst^ h^AjVdBt. 

Tell me how thou baf^'cZ«^ thine enemy and riJTdst him, 

F,t,s,t. — drift'st, vf^fCnty si/^'«^, Y\fVst. 

Thou li^'«^ the veil, and w^ift'st the perfume o'er us. 

Q,d,s,t. — dig^'d^^ hegg' dat, lagg'dst, drag^'d«<. 

Thou hragg^dst of thy power and then thou hegg^dst 
for aid. 
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Ql,d,s,t. — hig^rrf^f , ]oggVdBt^ g^ggt'dst^ Btruggrdst. 

In vain thou strug^rd*^ against fortune. 

Kl,d,s,t. — ceickrdst^ huckVdstj h^ckrdst^ circrdst. 

Thou hackrdst on thy armor, and ciTcVdst o'er the 
plain. 

Kn,d,s,t. — wesik'n'dst, blacA:'/i'd«^, hearA'n'd*^ 

If thou hearA:'n'c?«^ not, thou weeJc'n'dst him. 

K,s,th. — sixth. 

Henry the sixth sends thee a welcome. 

K,t,s,t. — 2Lct'st^ pacA'd«f, sm2Lck'd8t^ CTBxJc'dst. 

Still thou Skct^st 2L noble part. 

L,d,zh,d. — induZgr'd, bil^'rf. 

They induZ^'d their whims, and we indxxlg'd our wit. 

L,Pit,s,t. — jacsilp'dst^ help'dst. 

This weary hand thou help^dst to hold. 

L,t,s,t. — meZ^'«^, ^eWst^ seiWst^ tiW 8t^ wiWst. 

Thou meWst my heart with sorrow. 

M,d,s,t. — tsim*dst, dimm'd«^, hemm'd«^ nam'rf«<. 

He is the man thou nam'rf«^ in thy bond. 

N,d,s,t. — hend^sty rend'sty lend'at^ end'st^ fincf «^ 

Thou Tend'st the bond and Rnd'st the treasure. 

Ng,th,n,d,s,t. — stT&ngtKrCdsty lengtKrCdst. 

If thou lengtVn'dst thy cords, thou streng^A'n'd«^ thy 
stakes. 

Ng,th,s. — Lengths. 

We never see the lengths we run. 

Ng,k,s,t. — dranA'«f, driwA:'«^, thiwF«^, thanAr'a^ 

Thou dvsink'st the cup, and thawA:*«^ the giver. 

Ng,k,t,s. — preciwc^«. 

He has found the warm preciw<?^« of a cheerful home. 

N,d,zh,d. — chaw^'c?, hing^d^ inng^d^ TSing'd. 

They mng'd themselves and chdinged their front. 

N,t,sh,t. — clinch' dy blaweA'c?, pineA'c?, wrenched. 

His face was blancA'c?, his fist was elincK'd. 

Pl,d,st. — grsipprdst, cripprdst^ peopl'dst^ trekvaptdst. 
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Thou grappfrf*^ with the king and txvimpVdst him un- 
der foot. 

B,b,d,s,t. — distur J'c?«t, OMrVdsL 

Now thou cvLrVdBt passions fierce. 

R,d,zh,d. — ur^'d, scour^'df. 

By a haughty wiH Mrg'd on, he scour^'rf himself alone. 

R,k,t,s,t. — harA'(i«^, Iwrk'dBt^ h'a,rVd%t^ marA'd«^. 

Thou \\xrk''diit in the dark and ha^rh'dst for a footstep. 

B,l>d,s,t. — QxxrVdBt^ whirZ'd^^, snarZ'rf^^, hxxrVdBL 

Thou yA\\rVdBt thy hand and \mrVdBt the bolt. 

B,ni,d,s,t. — charTw'cZs^, harm'd«^, farm'd«^, iorrrCdst. 

Thou 2irm^d8t the man, and harw'd«^ thyself again. 

B,n,d,s,t. — hurn'dstj scorn^dst, turn^dst, leam'c?«^. 

In vain thou tnrn'dst., if thou scorn' d«^ thy friend. 

B,t,s,t. — dar^'«^, star^'^f, gir^'«^, hur^'«^. 

If thou starf'«^ thou hurfst thyself the more. 

R,t,sh,t. — sts.rch'd, percA'c?, arcA'd, marcA'd. 

They 'dreh'd their necks and marcA'd with pride. 

R,v,d,s,t. -^ nervd'st^ starvd'*^, ciirv'dst^ swerv^dst. 

If thou swerv'dst from duty, thou starv'd*^ thy soul. 

S,k,s,t. — ma«A'«^, ta«A'«^, ri«A'«f, hnsk'st. 

Ask^gt thou, and msk^st thou so much ? 

Th,d,s,t. — smoo^A'd«^, hsi.th'dst^ sheaf A' d«^, hveM^dst. 

Thou smoof A'd«^ thy brow before thou shesith'dst thy 
sword. 

Tl,d,s,t. — aettrdst^ nettVdst^ whittrdst^ rsitrdst. 

Thou staxtVdst thy victim when thou Ysitrdst his 
chains. 

T,sh,t.. — waftfA'd, sloutfA'd, toucA'd, snateA'd. 

He was carefully wateA'd and tenderly touched. 

V,d,s,t. — lov^dst^ lit;'d«f , sav'd«f, wav'dsf. 

Thou deprit;'d«f me of comfort. 

V,ll,d,s,t. — grov'irdst, rav'lVdst, 

To him thou unrav7rd«f the startling story. 

Z,l,d,s,t. — puz^rdsf, daz^Z'dsf. 

Thou AsaaVdst mine eyes with such beauty. 
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EXERCISES IN ARTICULATIOIT. 

In Africa are vast wastes and deserts. — Not waste 
sand deserts. 

How do you like this sport ? — Not this port. 

Goodness centers in the heart. — Not goodness enters. 

They boasted of a luxurious soil. — Not luxurious oil. 

I cannot believe that such a notion ever existed. — Not 
such an ocean. 

He would like to obtain either one or the other. — Not 
obtain neither one nor the other. 

I caught him taking a nap under an apple-tree. — Not 
an ap under a napple-tree. 

He sent me the same arrow that I left in the garden. 
Not same marrow. 

This is the same eel John took from the brook. — Not 
same meal. 

He sto6d forth, bound hand and foot. — Not boun' 
han' an' foot. 

He went to his closet evening and morning and at noon. 
— Not evenin' an' mornin' an' at noon. 

Thou hast ten thousand foes to fight. — Not has', thou- 
san', &c. 

All manner of beasts and creeping things were found 
there. — Not o' beas' an' creepin', &c. 

Can there be an aim more lofty ? 

Can there be a name more lofty ? 

Whoever heard of such a notion ? 

Whoever heard of such an ocean ? 

I saw the Prince without emotion. 

I saw the prints without emotion. 

I saw her rise over the pier. 

I saw her eyes over the pier. 

He could pay nobody. 

He could pain nobody. 
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The cricket kept creeping across the crevices. — Not 
kep' creepin', &c. 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 
Where the wood-grape's clusters shine. 

Amidst the wildest, fiercest blasts. 
He thrusts his fist^ against the posts. 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

Perchance the bald old e^le. 

On gray Beth-peor's height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie. 

Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion, stalking. 

Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 

I love my country's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills. 

Her sunshine and her storms ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air. 

In wild fantastic forms. 

When A] ax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line, too, labors, and the words move slow. 

Round the rough rocks the ragged rascal ran. 

The hidden ocean showed itself anew, 

And barren wastes still stole upon the view. 

Wagg'st thou thy tongue at me ? 

Tho' liv'st — liv'st did I say ? — Appear'st in the Sen- 
ate. 
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He twists the texts to suit the several sects. 

He stumbled'st on amidst the mists. 

When a twister, a twisting, will twist hitn a twist. 
For twisting his twist he three twines doth untwist ; 
But if one of the twines of the twist doth untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 

The sounds of horses' hoofs were heard in the distance. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lays 
In holy hallelujahs rose. 

I seek thy bags of gold and gifts no more. 
I love the groves where God's fir temples are. 

Up a high hill he heaved a huge round stone. 

Peter Prangle, the prickly prangly pear-picker, picked 
three pecks of prickly prangly pears from the prangly 
pear-trees on the pleasant prairies. 

A big black bull-dog bit a big black bull. 

The icy, shiny, glassy glaciers gleamed in the glowing 
light. 

What wak'st thou. Spring? Sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes that have long been mute. 

Thou bring'st back, to fill the solitudes, 

The lark's clear pipe, the cuckoo's viewless flute," 

Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee. 
Even as our hearts may be. 



END. 



